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PREFACE 


Psychology, in the sense of reflection upon the nature and 
activities of mind, is a very ancient discipline, one which 
reached great heights in ancient Greece and has? continued (in 
intimate relation with philosophy) with every phase of 
European civilizatvn. During the nineteenth century this 
literary and philosophic psythology underwent profound 
changes, chiefly as a result of the progress of biology, from 
which both concepts and methods wei-o irecly borrowed. 
Many ®f its greatest students began to roly irpon experi- 
mental and mathematical molliod, believing that psychology 
could bbcome a science aldn to otiier biological scioucos. It 
is the purpose of 1:hi.s volume to trace the course of those 
changes in the lunelcenth and iwentioth centuries which 
have thus tended to transform psychology and to give it its 
present ch^cter. 

To sec^r contemporary psychology in perspective 
becomes each year more difficult. A sketch of the develop- 
ment of the science since tlxc beginning of the nineteonlh 
century should help to some extent to give such a perspective. 
No purpose would be served, however, m seeking to duplicate 
the existing historical studies of psycliology. Bret's three- 
volume History of Psychology presents a comprehensive and 
eminently readable account of psychology from the time of 
tile ancients through the nineteenth century; the third 
volume of this work has proved of immense value in the 
present study. But, simply because our purposes have been 
different, the duplication of material is not great, Brett’s 
work shows the interconnections of nineteenth-century 
Dsychology with that of earlier periods, with emphasis upon 
nany problems which have not as yet been found amenable 
;o just that experimental approach which chiefly concerns 
i.e present work. Moreover, about half of the tnaterial in 
he present volume belongs to the twentieth century, tnaterial 
ixduded by the c^ronflogical limits which Brett imposed on 
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liis own work (Prekicc, vol. 11 , juigt* 5 ) . Tho nearer a 
clerade is to our own time, the imnc uttenlion 1 Ir'-ve given 
it ; the plan might roniind om* of Mfreator's I’rujeetion. 

I have, indeed, attempted a brief account of certain phases 
of psychological history from the seventeenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in order to make the 
psychology of the early nineteenth centurs^ intelligible. No 
one could be more keenly aware than I am of the complete 
inadequacy of this sketch. Its purpose is not to present a 
unified picture of psychology during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but to throw into relief a few move- 
ments whose influence was still strong at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. With the nineteenth century, and 
especially with the beginnings of experimental psychology, 
the quantity of psychological writing becomes so vast that 
a panoramic survey rather than a minute inspection of 
individuals and movements is all that can well be attempted.' 
Even so, 1 have doubtless failed at many points ; I shall 
be very grateful to readers who will call my attention to 
errors, whether great or snxall. ^ 

The scope of " psychology " has onlavgod .so much in the 
past few generations, and the prt'sicnl vusage of the term varies 
so much with individual points of view, that the Umils of our 
present work need to be defined. The ruatlcr \tiU find an 
apparent over-emphasiis upon the results of rcscarclt work as 
opposed to the progress of psychological theory. This is 
due, in part, to an attempt to reflect adequately the trend 
towards empirical, especiaUy experimental, method. I have, 
however, ^another reason for the relative neglect of psycho- 
logical theory within the period of contemporary psychology, 
A survey of psychological literature within any decade since 
the '"founding of Wundt's laboratory would show that very 
little of the speculative material has survived. Here and 
there a striking exception appears ; a man of great magnitude 
impresses his outlook upon a whole generation, while some 
experimentalists weave their findings and their interpretations 
into a vital unity which stimulates and directs further 
research. But in general the framework of the science is 
constituted by its empirical methods and results ; and 
though I trust I have not unduly neglected the thought 
of the builders, it is upon the chuacter of the buiMng that 
I would lay emphasis. 
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The central purpose which I have kept before me in the 
trcatineji| qI the more recent phases of psychology is to show 
the constantly widening range of experimental and quantita- 
tive method, to includoiever more complicated problems. 
each new field is conquered, and as methods become standard- 
ized and research titles numbered by the hundreds, it ceases 
to be capable of treatment in a general volume such as this. 
The reader will find, for example, practically nothing about 
studies of sensation since the work of Helmholtz ; nothing 
about psychophysics since Fullerton and Cattell ; nothing 
about association-tests since Jujjg’s first worj:. In part I 
have imposed these limitations on the work because it was 
the only way in which justice could be done to the many 
fields of psychology ; in part I have done so simply because 
good historical treatment is already available for each 
thoroughly established special field. 

l^fy intention, then, is to present in rough chronological 
order the conquest by scientific method of one research field 
after aaothcr. In accordance with tliis lino of attack it is 
quite impossible to afford any jirst trcatinout to the philo- 
sophical forms of psychology, or to the problems of epistemo- 
logy and theory of value. Much significant work ordinarily 
regarded as psychological must quite arbitrarily bo excluded, 
if any sorfw^ unified purpose is to be achieved. A single . 
illustration will show where I have tried to set the boundary. 
In The Analysis of Mind Russell clearly indicates Iris purpose ; 

“ I am interested in psychology not so much for its own sake, 
as for the light that it may throw on the problem of know- 
ledge ’’ (p. 15), This does not prevent his making valuable 
psychological observations ; but it is natural that a man’s 
chief interest should determine the field of his chief contribu- 
tion. This holds good of much contemporary philosoplrical 
work in which psychology is a tool rather than an end. And 
on the other hand, the philosophy of mind bears a relation 
to the history of psychology very similar to the relation which 
the philosophy of physical sciences bears to the history of 
these sciences ; i.e., wherever such philosophical contribu- 
tions shape the course of the science, they may be regarded 
as a part of its history. The line of exclusion is, of course, 
an arbitrary one ; some sort of line must nevertheless be 
drawn. 

But whereas contemporary British, French, and American 
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psychology can be portrayctl in some dcgrt'c of tlctaiMnncnt 
from prevalent philosophic syatcnis, no such hCiwjii.ition is 
possible in relation to con temporal y (lei man psvchologv. 
Germany is witnessing in many (puirtcKs a witlespiead levolt 
against experimontalism, and a rci'onrse to methods which 
are as fully philosophical as they are psychological. In the 
two concluding chapters. Dr. Heinrich KUivir de.scrihcs the 
outlook and methods of a number of schools of contemporary 
German psychology, which are more or lc.ss interwoven with 
contemporary philosophy. 

It will not be possible to treat of the applicalions of 
psychology. Such applications do, of course, yield at times 
new psychological principles. It is only when they do so 
that they can be considered here. 

Some years ago, I was puzzled by the reflection that there 
existed no historical approach to that contemporary p,sycho- 
logy which arose in the nineteenth century as a rissidt of the 
interaction of experimental physiology, psychiatry, the theory 
of evolution, and the social sciences, coustantlv working upon 
certain materials from the history of phi'osopliy, ami guided 
by progress in the pliysical .sciences and .slutislicul method. 
Now, having made the altonipl, I am no longer puzzled, 
Probably no one who had maslercd the vast materials 
necessary for such an undertaking would have ide courage to 
make a beginning. Perhaps it is just as well that Iho lirsl 
venture in this direction should be made by one who, because 
he sees but lew paths, trudges tlie more cheerfully on the way. 
For the strange silences and vast lacunse which mark these 
pages I may therefore make no apology. For the sins of 
deliberaCe omission, however, I cannot so easily be com- 
forted. The sins become more and more grievous as the work 
approaches present-day psychology. '\^eu one considers 
that the Psychological Index carries thousands of titles annu- 
ally, one may well ask by what right a mere handful of these 
axe mentioned. I can but mention three factors influencing 
my decisions. First, where a movement is represented by 
many titles I have preferred to quote one individual’s research, 
making his methods and results clear, rather than to indulge 
in generalizations which the reader would find difficult to 
verify. Secondly, I have chosrai as best I could in terms of 
the importance which attaches to each problem ; an elaborate 
investigation extending a known j^rinciple might well be 



(HuiUoil, wliilt* .t htict suhI ficdttiu'iit of ti signi- 

hr.tnl m-|,' i)i(iliUni mvivu jitteution. TliirtUy, and 

lu’tiiaiii iiKiHl imjmi'Liuf of uH, I have chohon in accordance! 
willi tny own eonreptiem of psyeholo^y and my own personal 
interests. WIk'h bt'KinniuK to prepare the volume I fondly 
drt'aint'd ot an absolutely iHiper.son.il and objective record of 
moilern ]!syeh(»loj>ieal history. Fairness in presenting the 
work and opinions of othens 1 have hoped to attain ; but I 
am convinced that the, tasks of selection and emphasis make 
a purely objective record, at least for the present author, 
quite impossible. 

Much as I am indebted to Brett's volumes, I am oven more 
deeply gralefid fo^ his generous aid in reading the present 
volume in manuscript, in rqctifying errors and in giving 
valuable suggestions. The same generous gift of time and 
counsel has been given by rroiassors Margaret h'loy Wash- 
biu’ti, K. S. Laslih-y, Horace B. ICnglish, Harry L. Ilolling- 
worth, Albert '1'. rolfeuherger, and Robert S. Woodworth, 
J cantiftt atU'fptub'ly exfucss the <lcgn*c of my iud(ihtodne.ss 
to eaeli of them, •'i'o my sUulents lor whom this material 
was lirst prepared f owe <'ons(aut hispinition ; especially 
to Shailer r.awlun and tleorge Schoonhoven. For assistance 
in prepariim tht‘ miiuuseript 1 wish to thank Dr, (Jeorgone 
Hoffman Howard, Miss H. A. Dandy, Miss Louise Sobyc, 
and Mi'S, hhirica Tiumell ; Harvey W. Culp, Donald W. 
Eckley, Waller A. Hall, and Sam Rubinson ; and, most of 
all, my wife and. my mother. 

G.M. 

October, iqaS. 
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PART I 

The Pre-Experlmental Period 
CHAPTEli I 

TIIK INTHLT-RCTUAL HACKmiOUND OP SBVRNTEENTII- CENTURY 
' PSYCHOLOGY 

" Tlu'lr liiK' w.iyn of cfciil.iiuinK Niituw mooluuiit'aUy ohrirmi'il me." 

Mbnilf, 

From colouv;^oorlo8 to defcucc-inecliaiiisuas, Crom the 
functions of a white rat’s vibrissas to the mystic’s sense of 
unutterable revelation, from imaginary playmates to partial 
correlations- ■•wherein lies that unity of subject matter which 
leads us to speak, compactly enough, of “ contemporary 
psychology ” ? From behaviourism or Gestalt psychology 
to psychoanalysis or the objective measurement of character, 
the eye wanders over an interminable range of experimeixts, * 
measurements, hypotheses, dogmas, disconnected facts, and 
systematic theories. In a sense it is true to say that through 
ail this vast melange tlie very birth-cry ofTdie infant science 
is still resounding. In another sense psychology is as old as 
occidental civilization, and all these seething multitudes of 
investigations and opinions spring from an inconceivably 
and variegated history. The complexity of contempo- 
my psychology siiggests that its understanding m^ well 
pquire the use of that genetic method which it has itself 
|c6peatedly demanded in recent years. 

itjaateja ay be in finding unity in. the various 'psychological 
di isciplines. therjTis at leadt one unity fo vrV<i<''h tnay 
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for lands and wealth beyond anything dreainejl of in tlio 
past. In the economic s'phart> an ociuallv novel (Tliamjro was 
a ppeari ng. Dumfj this period went on apace tlie " Commer- 
cial Revolution " which follo wed upon the growtji of towns 
and the dcveloomeiiLo f trada hy lautLimii ijea, dcrivint? from 
new routes to the East and from the general im])rovcment in 
means of travel and communication. The political revoliilion 
in which Cromwell w as the le^er and Charles I \ras e,veCTited, 
and even more definife^^ the R evolution of ii) 8d~. in. which 
the House of Orange was called to the throne, marked tin 
emancipation of the commercial classes in Great Britain 
T hey meant the end of the tradition al “ divine right o 
kings," Mid the beginning of the self-assertion of a middll 
class, the great trading class which grew up as these economic 
changes occurred. 

Such tremendous unrest and activity were bound to shov 
themselves in the intellectual world, as everywhere else 
they were apparent in the interests, spirit, and modes o 
thought of those who devoted themselves to art, to letters 
to philosophy, aird to practical afiivks.* li\ s ciunc o p yuvivc 
had be gun a s oarlv as the twelfth century . The first greal 
achievement was that of Co punucus Hi.s dy trim 

t hat the earth and the plan ets mo ved iii clrada.al3ou{ ilitLSUt 
(th e revivar of a theory dating from the tKird centprv B.c.l 
w as the b eginning ■<^f j,n odCTn[asi^ po^ But inducti vt 
me thods were not yet understo od. Copernicus^as lair froir 
being a bold Investigator ; his method wna. nlmr^t 
deductive, having as its purpose the substitution pf 
conception for the compheated Ptolema i c system . Hi! 
views seem, moreover, to have been inspired by Greel 
philosophy. After Copernicus came Tvcho Brah^ who spem 
his whole life malang exact observations of the times of sun 
rise and snnse|;, cf the rising and sotting of the moon anc 
pl^ts, of the* passage of heavenly bodies over the meridian 
ana the like. He found the Coperuicaa system unacceptable 
It did not agree with his observations, and he did not gues! 
tfi.at 'the reason for the inconsistency lay in the fact that thj 
, orbit of the earth’s motion about the sun is not a circle bijl 
an eE^. ^ven Tvpho-the ol^pprver, IpejifeMrad.thaf h,|»aY^pl| 
S b odies must of nec^tv naove in n^ect carves. .and-to JiiH: 
th e perfect curve was oiyde. Nevertheless, in the haijuds 
c^-Tycho aDjdhisinMhe^ajte suepeae^rs, science was beginninn 
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to take on a^definitely cmpiiical cast, the spirit of iiulitfi'i-cnco 
to the perfection of theory, and eagerness for accnriilt' diita 
as the first step toward a sound hypothetiis. In the work of 
there was a combination of the work oi th ese two 
predecessors. T hrouefh clos e study and_thc most Tnlfliant 
' matheinaticHl genins. h e succeg dcdlh~ sh owIngTHaf Coi^er- 
r ^ ipi |c5 TOgg PBeent-iallyeo r roct. but that th e figures accumut ated 
by Ty^h*^ nerefisi fat ed jhg. asSlUSEtion of elliptical iatlier 
■ha.Ti e.irr.nlar orbi ts. With Kepler came mid Deiii^'Thfe first 
jreat fusion o linductive with mathematical me thod.^' 

A similar step was being taken by Gilb ert, in England in the 
study ot magnetism. For him direct observation was the 
b^ic methoci ; he varied the conditions of obseivation 
in a way genuinely dcseiving the modern teim " Q^eri- 
mehtajL” The foun dation w^ then ve iy gpe cdi ly laid for 
t Ke" development' of e^perinacnfaT y fenec anom maiiy 
bran3ies*m phyrical science* such inwsfign lions vvoie .soon 
under way. The work done by (tilberi wfi.s atlmiieil by 
who in the second (luarler ol the seventeen Ih 
c&itury' e xtende d tlie experimental nuithod and went far 
b eyond Gilbcft' b otTf in fTi'e' ram^c anc!_m_tlu‘ iniportiinVe of 
h is observatio ns. Galiroo~a nd''hii i()‘nowerh e o uce mec! Ihom* 
selves primarijy with the fundamental problems of uitichanics 
and optics. 

In all this group we can distiuguLsh the loaders and the 
trumpeters, fliose collecting data and those blaring fortli to 
the world what had been and what was to bo done. . Frands 
Baco n was the lierald of the new e mpirical spir it as it_fi)nght 
its w ay among t he man y force s of the Re naissan ce. lie w as' 
in fact, given orsdit fnr thp jnynntion'nf tl ie inductive meth od ; 
but he was so far from originating such a method tUat he 
did not even recognize the significance of the work of Gilbert 
(nor the immensely important discovwies of Harvey) . 
Nevertheless, as a„ 5ystPima11yiPT an d-iatwp p c t^, ' ha . con- 
tri buted much to the ra p id spread of enthusiasm jor oinpiri rnl 
methods . 

..'■^TEe'greatest combination of mathematical with empirical 
method in the seventeenth century was that effected by the 
genius of Sir Isaac Newton. Newton 'js work cop^isteifc bntb 
in the development o f new mathematical method a nd 
in. the continnation of t ^ work of K epler in t(^e^^bn7iit a 
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the empirical data ol others os well as his own. . He contri- 
buted inipprtq.ntpfi(aiUlLcxpiaiJUimi^ as llh^e n'l.itfiig 
to the composition o [ white light. Ne\ytf)n Cfint ribnted much 
also to the philQsophy_q|_scienc.e. He gave expresslnirto a 
system of thought which could bo used coherently in the 
advancement of knowledge. He not only made observations 
and employed mathematical ways of generalising from data, 
but occupied himself also with, the fundamental conceptions 
iwith which, as he. conceived _iti.§cieuce mnst deal : mas s. 
| motion. force.- etc. 

I* We need to keep in mind these three different kinds of 
scientific progress in the seventeenth century : the use of 
mathematical method : >j the desire to-nyarv cQn dition.s. i.e,, 
t o experimen t ;‘5%ind th^ iifleTRst in tlm philnsnphlni^l signi- 
fi cance of the neV a.c.pnisitions. 

A few words about the o rgairization of .scie nce. The only 
country which had organiWcl a definite m(:!in.s of*scifnlifi.c 
co-operation by fhn second half of th o s evcnte(uiyi cui iLury 
I w as France ; its wHf, '^as cfinfined '-ify of 

I Paris. The French Academy of ScioTices began to receive 
royal suppo rt in iC’7i. which furthered tlic coUaboraiUni of 
investigators. Tlic now irapclii.s to .seientific work given by 
the French Crown is in striking contrast to 14^0 .sitnation in 
Britain. wnrimfl ]> picticallv alo ne. He founded 

indeed a Royal Society, whidi was iutcuded to give better 
means of co-operation, but he remained far greater than his 
own circle ; and pitifully inadequate funds were granted by 
the Crown. The same condition existed in the German 
States.^ Germany, of course, was not a political unit, and 
naturally enough there was even less co-opcralion among its 
scattered men of science than in France and Great Britain, 
although the Gorman university system was destined in the 
eighteenth centuiT to serve as a centre for the awakening 
interest in .scientific effort, in -T^nly, >1011 ^<frr^r^rt>A 

alone, and tha pns picion of Church an d State. The 
energies of Spain and. Portugal were being expended in 
explorations and conquests in the New World. So, if we a re 
incline d to. ask why a given "discovery" was announced 
wherfffir^^its-wer e alread y knownlb 'CCfttfegi pora^ inve sti- 
g ators, t he answer is that almost until tho be^iiing oT the 
ninet^th century scientific progress throughout western, 
Europe was, with few exceptions, <^he fruit Of the efforts of 
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individuals, frequently working without knowlctlge of kindred 
efforts in t]ji«ir own and other lands, and destined to be 
forgotten until some scientist or scholar of a later day 
•stumbled upon their work. 

This holds strikingly true in the biolpgical sciences. The 
revival of classical medicine, particularly in the Italian 
universities, was actively proceeding in the sixteenth century. 
If vague notions of " humours,” " vital principles,” etc., 
persisted, they were scarcely more conspicuous than the 
similar conceptions of force, attraction, an'd the like, in 
physical science. The desire to describe, to understand in 
terms of observation, rather than ' By speculativ^e “and 
deduc tive m ethbd^ZwlXi u^ as''marke 3 ^ in biologicai science 
as in 'othe r fields. tho^i^ne3®lizatiou3.were more diSicuit. 
The empirical movement was active generally, and in the 
Netherlands it led in the seventeenth century to the 
inauguraijon of epoch-making clinical and post-mortem 
studies in anatomy. The reader will rcmcml)er for, instanoo, 
Rembrandt’s painting, the AnMomy Lesson, a rcpre.sentalion 
of the then noYol and adiazing art of di.ssecting tlui luimau 
body,^Thc same clinical spirit was mauifivstod in the study 
of mental diseases ; Burto n's Anatomy of Mel an choly (r6.>,i) 
gave„dQ3criBtions_of f amiliar ■■typ es of ii)sqi)i|:y. In lOqa/ 
appeared SydenHanTs" Processus Iniegri, a d('Scrji)tjon of i 
the varieties of mental disease, the empirical .spirit and' 
accuracy erf which have been very generally recognised/ 

•Rut the most p.pnr.li-mnlfing diiyDyory in the field of merlicinn 
w as Harvey’s demonstration in nLtl-iP circulation of. the 
bl ood. _■■ Before the time of Harvey the prevalent doctrine 
was G alen’s theory of red and blue blo nd, each type of blood 
being supposed to pulsate backwards and forwards. Harvey 
demonst rated bv actual exp erimpritaJ-inn ffiot tT:iA hliTlTKIg n/q 
became red in the course of circulation. And, almost at the 
same time, this discovery was paralleled in the field of 
instrumentation by great improvement of the microscope in 
the hands of the Dutchman, Leeuwenhoek, opening new 
fields to biological science. 
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the empirical data of others as well as his own. He contri- 
buted iiyipnrtant or iginal eypcmn anJ-.a ^ siich as tltcJse i dating 
to the composition of while light. Newt on c ontiibntod much 
also to the philosop hy of science . He gave expression To a 
system of thought which could be used coheiently in the 
advancement of knowledge He not only made observations 
and employed mathematical ways of generalizing from data, 
but occupied himself also with the fundamental conceptions 
with which, as he conggived jt,. science .must deal : .mass, 
mot ion, force, etc. 

We need to keep in mind these three diherent kinds of 
scientific progress in the seventeenth century : the use of 
matliematical method : ji the desire toiwa rv conditions, i e., 
t o experimen t :‘f?hnd the iifterest in the philos'ophical signi- 
firancfi of thft oftW a.cqili.silimi.s. 

A few words about the o rganization of scie nce. Tlie only 
country which had organizea~a definite means of'seifintide 
co-operation by t he_secQnd hal f of th e sevente enth cen tury 
was F rance : its work was confined chiefly.to tfic cit y of 
Paris. The French Academy of Sciences began to receive 
royal support in 1671, which fuithorcd the collaboration of 
investigators. The new impetus to scientific work given by 
the French Crown is in striking contrast to situation in 
Britain. p ractically alo ne. He founded 

indeed a Royal Society, which was intended to give better 
means of co-operation, but he remained far greater than his 
own circle ; and pitifully inadequate funds were granted by 
the Crown. The same condition existed in the German 
States.. Germany, of course, was not a political unit, and 
naturally enough there was even less co-operation among its 
scattered men of science than in France and Great Britain, 
sdthough the German university system was destined in the 
eighteenth century to serve as a centre for the awakening 
interest in ^scientific effort. GaljlRO, in ymrlrpH 

alone, and TiT\tl<»T..rbp. ayspi don of Church a nd State. The 
energies of Spain and Portugal were being expended in 
explorations and conquests in the New World. So, if, we are 
incIined _to_.ask why a given " discovery ” was announced 
wh^rf^p. fact.s_wer e alread y knownTS TySat^iipo my Inve sti- 
g ators, t he answer is that almost until the be ginning of'the 
nineteenth century scientific progress throughout western 
Europe was, with few exceptions, H:he fruit Of the efforts of 
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individuals, frequently working without knowledge of kindred 
ellorts in t]ji»ir own and other lands, and destined to be 
forgotten until some scientist or scholar of a later day 
stumbled upon their work. 

This holds strikingly true in the biolpgical sciences. The 
revival of classical medicine, particularly in the Italian 
universities, was actively proceeding in the sixteenth century. 
If vague notions of " humours,’* " vital principles,” etc., 
persisted, they were scarcely more conspicuous than the 
similar conceptions of force, attraction, and the lilce, in 
physical science. The desire to describe, to understand in 
terms of observation, rather than by speculative “and 
deductive mclhbds,_waa-]ust as marked in biological science 
a§_in other fields, thod|ih generalizations were more difficult. 
The empirical movement was active generally, and in the 
Netherlands it led in the seventeenth century to the 
inauguraijon of epoch-making clinical and post-mortem 
studies in anatomy. The reader will remember for, instance, 
Rembrandt’s painting, the Anatomy Lesson, a representation 
of the then noyel anej afhazing art of dissecting the human 
body^The same clinical spirit was manifested in the study 
of mental diseases ; Bur ton’s Anatomy of M elancholy (i6ii) 


gave descriptions of f amiliar, typ es of insanit y. In tfiga/ 
appeared SydenhanTs Processus Iniegri, a description of) 
the varieties of mental disease, the empirical spirit and, 
accuracy erf which have been very generaUy recognized^ 
•Rut, the moat epne-b-Tnakinf; difi coveiy in th e field of medicine 
wa s Harvey’s demonstration i n nf-ihp. circulation of. the 
bl ood. ■ Before the time of Harvey the prevalent doctrine 
was G alen’s theory of red and blue blo od, each type of blood 
being supposed to pulsate backwards and forwards. Harvey 
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bec ame red in the cou rs e of cir culation. And, almost at the 
same time, this discovery was parallelSti in the field of 


instrumentation by great improvement of the microscope in 
the hands of the Dutchman, Leeuwenhoek, opening new 
fields to biological science. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURIES 


Heraclitus . . . says . . that it is by something in motion that 
what is in motion is known ; for he, like most philosophers, conceived 
all that exists to be in motion, — AristoOe. 

The scientific movement of the seve|iteenth century may 
then be summarized in tb,e statement that its spirit wa s 
e mpirica l, and that its appe al was Jo, direct._obS£rvatipn 
^her tlia^lp_re'iSni or auth ority . Its most fruitful concepts 
were mechanical, that is to say, they dealt with the movement 
of bodies in space. 

The development of objective observation had immediate 
and definite effects on psychology. Mutch of the psychology 
which resulted from this new spirit of inquiry was, of course, 
the restatement or the reinterpretation of the psychology of 
antiquity.^ A very considerable amount of original psycho- 
logical work was, however, done in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The psychology of these centuries, 
though influenced by specific discoveries, especially those 
pertaining to mechanics, was not so mu ch guided hv. ^j iecif ic 
fedentifi c developments as“lHj: the g enera l Jre nd. towa rds 
^mpmdsm, an d the desire to nndergi-niKj pigp fbnca agpprtg 
' offe nkture which.are open to direct observatio n. 

The first great name in the psychology of the Renaissance 
was that of Descartes .^ He was an international figure 
whose contribiitioing ranged from mathematics to physiology. 
He was indeed one of the greatest of mathematidans, and the 
discoverer of"" anal5rtical geometry,” which shows the funda- 
mental spatial relations subsisting 'between variables when- 

• ‘'’'i s t 

^ The scope and purpose Of tnis volume do not permit any sort of 
consideration of the psychology of the ancient nor of the medireval 
world. J£he reader who would ^asp the psychology of the JRenaiasance 
in its relation to the previous history of .psychology should read a 
comprehenelvB history of philosophy, aud, in corrjnnction with it, vols. 
1 and II of Brett’s Hhtoiy of PsychoJogy. 

* The Passions of the Soul {1650). 

3 . 
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ever the latter are represented in two-dimensional form, He 
concerned^ himself with the rapidly developing science of 
physiology, and enthnsiastically applauded Harvey’s dis- 
covery. The stirdy of the nervous system had begun, after 
a long period of inactivity, to make new strides. In fact, 
during the sixteenth century important discoveries concern- 
ing the topography of the brain had been made. JDescartes 
was interested in the sensorj;: and motor functions o,f nerves 
and in the sig nificance of t hese f unctions for psychologrcal 
theory. He was the first to attempfli detailea descri^on , 
orthe relation of nervous functions to mental processes and I 
behaviour. 

Descart es utilized the current notion of '* a nimal spirits,” 
whicl Tby motion wit fiin the nerwe sii^sfance bniieTaboltt the 
fnf)VPTnpntc! n.f -t-Vip Vinf^y He SOUghr to ShOW hoW SUCh COn- 
duction within the body could account for automatic and 
habitjial«acts. But some acts required the intervention of 
the soul. Now, if man was a free agent, as he was asserted 
to be, and determined his own conduct, how could his 
freedom operate in a mechanical universe ? Descartes solved 
the problem by postulating a fundamental difference between 
animals and men. Animals were machines ; their bodies 
were controlled by physical laws. If this wcie true, then 
there must be specific mechanisms provided for these acts. 
Nervous and muscular reactions followed predictably from 
the stimulation of the sense organs ; incoming and outgoing 
pathways provided fixed channels for the arousal of the 
animal's whole repertory of acts. This conception of the 
re/lex is the groundwork which psychologists of a physio- 
logical turn of mind have used ever since, on which to build 
up an explanation of the more complicated activities of life. 
Modem mechanistic psychology grew out of this seventeenth- 
century conception, greatly stimulated, of gpurse.by progress 
iff the science of mechanics in the hands of Newton and his 
followers. * 

But the explanation of human acts seemed to require a 
new hypothesis. Descartes divided these acts into two groups, 
those of a mechanical nature and those of a rational nature. 
The rational acts were uttei'ly distinct from the ngierely 
mechanical, and made posadble judgment, choice, and will. 
This theory involved a sharp cleavages between animal and 
intellectual functions. I^scartra retained the soul as an 
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entity outside the spatial order (“ nnextendrd ”). The 
lucidity of his treatment helped to m^ce clear thd opposition 
between strict dualists who accepted his distinction, and 
monists, like Spinoza,* who stated that soul and body are 
ultimately one. 

Descartes himself recognized serious difficulties in this 
position. If mind and matter were totally different things, 
how could there be a working relation between the two ? 
How could the body act upon the soul, and vica versa ? This 
question caused much trouble, Descartes had to look about 
for the point of interaction, the “ ^ea t of the sou l." Some of 
the ancients had placed the soul in one place, some in another. 
But medical studies had begrm to point plearly to the import- 
ance of the brain. Ij^he tr oiible with the brain for Descar tes' 
pur poses was that it is “ pai r ed , ‘*_rig ht apd left, and divided 
more fi nely int o smaller structures which.__are ^riaaged 
s ymmetrically on either s ide. B'ut ttm pin^l glandf^the 
functions of wliicti w ere unk nown. is..deeplv embejided in .the 
centre ot the brains There is only one pineal gland ; and it 
necessanry""follows, thought Descartes, that it is the seat of 
‘ the soul. This gland acted to transmit physical stimuli to 
the soul, and to transmit impulses from the soul to the body. 
The soul's control of the body was through simple mechanical 
regulation of the connections between sensory and motor 
impulses in the nerves ; the coimeclion between the different 
sensory and motor nerves was directly affected by the move- 
ments of the pineal gland. " This gland is variously affected 
by the soul. ... it impels the spirits which surround it 
toward the pores of the brain, which discharge them by means 
of the nerves upon the muscles.”^ This assumption reduced 
the problem of the action of the soul directly to the move- 
ments of the pineal gland, but no theory was vouchsafed as 
to the way in whioh an immaterial entity could exercise such 
mechanical effects. This dualism, or fundamental distinc- 
tion between soul and body, so emphatically outlined by 
Descartes, has been the centre of many psychological systems 
ever since. There had been dualism before, notably among 
the Church fathers, but the acuteness of the difficulty was 
not apparent until Descartes’ bold selection of the organ 
through which interaction was effected, 

* Ethics (1677). 

* Op, cit.. Part 1 , Aitide XXXIV, 
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One othG| feature of Descartes’ work, significant for later . 
psychology ,*is the analysis of the emotions. The " passions ” * 
axe treated almost like mechanical events ; they arc explained 
through motion in the brain, the blood, the " spirits,” and 
the vital organs. Descartes’ account of the " passions of 
the soul ” reduces the complexity of emotional life to six 
elementary passions ; wonder, love, hate, desire, joy, sadness. 
The process of dissecting htunan nature into elemental 
emotional experiences or impulses, which in their combina- 
tion give all possible modes of emotion, is so fascinating that 
it has never ceased to occupy psychologists.^ 

But the emotions listed by Descartes were described as 
though they were intellectual functions. Love, he believed, 
depends upon one’s calculation ^f the pleasure an object 
may bring, and hate depends upon expected evil. The non- 
rational was translated into terms of the rational. The nine- 
teentb-cehtury “ economic man,” who avoided pain and 
sought pleasure, grew slowly and inevitably from this type 
of rationafism. 


Shortly after Descartes worked out this application of \ 
physics and its methods to psychology, a, somewhat similar 
approach was made by another mathematical genius Xcibn itz.° 
He sought, as had Descartes, an answer to the problem of 
the relation of mind to body. Leibnitz held that it was. 
impossible to accept the doctrine of an immaterial soul acting I ‘ 
upon a material body. For real interaction either the soul 
must be material, or the body must be spiritual, or the two 
identical, made of the same substance. It is true that 
Spinoza had seen the difficulty and had chosen the third of 
these alternatives, making body and mind merely two 
ways in which the same reality is known"; but despite his 
position in philosophy, he had strangely little influence upon 
psychologists. 

The relation of mind and body was stated by Leibnitz in 
terms nearly as dualistic as those of Descartes, bur dispensm^ 
altogether with the troublesome concept of int^action. 


1 Among the better known attempts are those of Hobbes, Cabanis, 
Gall, Lotze, James, MpDougall, and Watson, 

* A Nem SysiePn of Naittre^iOgj) , 
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There is, Leibnitz taught, a body which follows its own lawsj 
that is, the laws of mechanics^ jThe acts of a Human body 
ar£_4ust_^s niecfianiSal as those of an animal. Leibnitz 
insisted that we must explain all acts of the human Sody in 
terms of known physical causes. Mental acts and sequences 
must on the other hand be explained in terms of mental 
causes. The soul carries on its acts without any direct 
reaction upon the body. Mental life displays an orderly 
sequence of events, while bodily life does the same, but these 
two never interact. His famous analogy was that of two 
docks* so constructed that they always agreed perfectly, 
without either one acting upon the other. Tlius if we know 
what time it is by one dock, we knowrwhat time it is by the 
other. Mind and body sem to interact simply because of a 
" pre-established harmony ” between them. We can under- 
stand mental changes only by understanding the preceding 
mental changes, and we can understand physical changes 
only by understanding the preceding physical changes ; 
there is no causal connection between mental anci physical. “ 
This doctrine made irrelevant the Vhole conception of 
interaction between mind and body, and sought to do away 
with all those apparent contradictions involved in asking how 
a mental event occurs in consequence of a physical event. 
We have in Leibnitz’s system a " paralle lism ” of mind and 
body to which many shades of contemporary parallelism bear 
close resemblance. Through Descartes’ interactionism, 

, Spinoza’s monism, and Leibnitz’s parallelism, the seventeenth 
I century outlined three of the major psychophysical theories 
which dominated eighteenth- and nineteenth- century thought . 

Mental events were themselves classified and graded accord- 
ing to their degree of clearness, ranging from the most 
definitely conscious to those which were most vague and 
obscure. This le«l to a further distinction which remained 
prominent in German psychology, a distinction which is 
currenf in treatments of attention. We might, Leibnitz 
held, be quite unconscious ,of our obscure perceptions. 
There may be perceptions of which we are not aware, while 
others are clearly grasped or apperceived.* Perception is an 

* Second Explanation of the System of the Communication between 
Substances (ifiofi), 

• Aristotle had distinguished between " havinR ” and '' observing " 
an experience. 
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internal com/jlition " representing external things,” and 
apperception " consciousness or the reQecLive knowledge ol 
this internal state. 

Continental psychological work in the latter hall of the 
seventeenth century was dominated chiefly by the school of 
Descartes. With the exception of Leibnitz there was no 
figure on the continent comparable in magnitude to Descartes ; 
in fact, it was he himself rather than his followers who inspired, 
nearly one hundred and fifty years later, the use of the theory 
of reflex action in the brilliant work of the French physio- 
logical psychologists. 

But significant as were the psychological systems of these 
two men, probably the most important stream of tradition 
for us to consider in order to uiidbrstand the psychology of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is the English 
"empiricism” of Hobbes and his successors. 


The. starting point for Hobbes , even more obviously than 
for the other thinkers we have Considered, was the social and 
int^ectual environment in which he lived. He was, in 
Wticular, engaged in the study of the great political upheaval 
^ing on about him, that siirging forward of the commercial 
classes which weakened the grip of the nobility upon its 
exclusive power and prerogatives. Charles I was executed in 
1649; and Hobbes published his in 1651. It was, 

in a sense, an " heroic ” age, characterized by charges of 
cavalry, the leader sleeping in his armour, the lyrics of 
Lovelace, and the echo of wars across the channel. But 
Hobbes bitterly hated both the commercial and the political 
revolution ; for he was a royalist, and his conception of life 
aristocratic. The organization of society was for him based 
1 upon the authority of some individuals orer others. The 
" natursd " stale of man (without organized society) would 
be " solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.”® 

Nevertheless, he was an observer who in spite of his 
prejudices was singularly detached; and this in a hyper- 
political age in which every thinking Englishman was startled 

Principles of Nature and of Grace (1714), 4. Perception is a 
condition of a monad, a psychic individuality or soul. Monads are 
irreducible psychic entities, 

* Leviathan, Part I, Chaptet>J3, 
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to witness the disruptio n of the timc-hon9Tired order.' 
Though he was in isen^ a part of this upheaval’’ he was stm 
a spectator rather than a participant." He observed in a 
spirit in which few before him had observed ; even Machia- 
velli and Sir Thomas More, his great predecessors in political 
theory during the Renaissance, had had a case to prove and 
a practical goal to win. He sought to understand the 
revolution and the human nature which lies behind both 
jwar and peace. He was the first "social psychologist” 
among the modems, and the principles which he laid down 
were epoch-making both for social and for individual psy- 
chology. 

Hobbes drew the distinction between original nature and 
the products of experience? Some human acts he attributed 
to innate constitution ; but most specific activities he 
regarded as acquired. Hobbes started out to catalogue the 
inherited tendencies, but he quickly lost interest.'’ Hunger, 
thirst, and sex impulses were but mentioned and passed over 
in a moment, being sjich obviora things that their psychology 
did not interest him. JBut in relation'' to social life, he gives 
a much fuller exposition of the principles of motivation, an 
exposition based chiefly on Aristotle’s RheimcA These he 
described not as purely impulsive forces, but as strivings based 
on expectation of pleasure and pain.® First and foremost 
came fear,' fear conceived not as a blind impulse but as 
perception of pain inherent in an object, causing withdrawal 
from it. Fear is dependent upon calculation of evU results. 
The desire for honour is another dominant motive; it is 
based on the recognition of pleasure which must accrue from 
standing well with one's fellows. Now these elements of 
human nature (hunger, thirst, sex tendencies, fear, desire for 
honour, and, through all, the search for pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain) are the mainsprings of social conduct, 
and the b^sis for social organization. Each individual in 

' Milton, for example, attached greater importance to his political 
■writings -than to his poetry ; it was his great regret that he was snatched 
away from politics by his blindness. The political intensity and bitter- 
ness of the age reverberates even in Gray’s stately rhythms throe gener- 
ations later. 

* He took lefjige in France during some of the stormiest years, , , 

® Op, cit,, Part I, Chapter 6. , 

* I,e., the list of motives which, the orator mnst swgy. ‘ 

" This simple hedonism was not particularly original. Many of the 
ancients assumed it ; its elements werespresent also in Moro’s Utopia. 
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human soci|i^ was conceived, by Hobbes to havc_pi‘oclivities 
which he wished to satisfy, and pains which he wished to 
avoid. Without society, each individual, alone, would 
directly seek pleasure and avoid pain. He would be obliged 
to engage in warfare with his neighbours in order to take 
from them the things he wished for himself, and to ward ot( 
the attacks which they in turn levied upon him. Man is 
competitive, and if alone in his self-defence is necessarily 
miserable through the constant seizure of his possessions or 
the ceaseless task of self-defence. The only hope for men lies 
in the organization of commonwealths in which each man 
agrees to forego the pleasures of robbery in order to avoid 
attack from others.^ ?n social groups each one is prevented 
by the community from carrying out any attack on his 
neighbour. A rational social organization prevents the 
selfishness of original nature from making for general chaos — 
a conception of statecraft which borrowed freely from 
Machiavelh. Hobbes, like Machiavclli, insisted that the 
mainsprings ol humaq conduct were self-interested, and that 
the most important was fear. Moralists had pointed out 
the essential baseness of humanity, and Augustine's and 
Calvin’s emphasis on man’s sinfulness was an expression 
rather than a cause of the age-long grudge which Western 
thought has cherished against man’s moral nature. And 
this conception has been acceptable to penologists and to 
practical statesmen for centuries. Fear is the central note 
of deterrent punishment, as of international politics and 
diplomacy. 

Another mechanism of social control lay in the establish- 
ment of a nobility and of other special groups to whom honour 
was given in greater or less degree. Hobbes believed that 
gratification derived from high station, as well as from 
approval of one’s acts, was a necessary part of the social 
order. But royalty is a very special form of noble rank, for 
the sovereign personalizes or represents society as a whole. 
The revolt against the sovereign is a contradiction in terms. 
The sovereign is the representative of all ; by receiving 
supreme power he protects society against marauders. The 
king therefore rules, not only by " divine right,” but by the 
collective values which he holds within himself as represent- 

. ^ A siTOlar conocption of the Commonwealth wag traced (by Glauoon) 
m Plato’s JRepubhe. ' 
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alive of the Commonwealth. Hobbes bolicvfj^i the over- 
throw of the sovereign to be vicious as well as ultimately 
futile. Subsequent events, especially the expulsion of the 
Stuarts, were not such as his scheme of society demanded, 
and the fact tended in some measure to discredit his theory 
of the State. 

But there was here a system of ideas of immense import- 
ance, ideas rooted in the thought of antiquity and now 
revived in opposition to the doctrines of the Middle Ages. 
There was first the idea that human acts result from an 
objectively knowable human nature ; that man is made in 
such a way that analysis may make possible prediction and 
control. Society can so organize itself as to control individ- 
uals and create for itself **a complex but reasonably stable 
system of social relations. We shall see later how the 
" political economists,” especially Bcntham, ^continued 
another branch of Hobbes’s thought, namely, " psychdlogical 
hedonism,” the doctrine tliat self-interest is tlje basis of 
conduct. 

This description of social life, however, was supplemented 
by a keen analysis of certain principles of general psychology, 
as well as by a systematic philosopliical inquiry. Philosoplii- 
cally, Hobbes was captivated by the desire to reduce 
everything to motion. He was delighted by Galileo’s mechan- 
ical experiments, and believed that through such methods the 
ultimate nature of “ things natural ” was to be discerned. 
This systematic (and dogmatic) emphasis on motion, even 
where motion could not be demonstrated, perhaps justifies 
the question whether Hobbes really was as purely " empir- 
ical ” as is alleged. " He attempted a task which no other 
adherent of the new ‘ mechanic^ philosophy ’ conceived — 
nothing less than such a universal construction of human 
knowledge as wotdd bring Society and Man . . .within the same 
principles qf scientific explanation as were found applicable 
to the world of Nature.”^ With the mechanical viewpoint, 
the notion of bodies as hits of matter moving in space and 
time, Hobbes built up the scheme of human nature as a 
purely mechanical thing, avoiding altogether the inter- 
actionism of Descartes. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Hobbes took the whole, fabric of the seventeenth-century 

* C. Robertson in Enevc, ed.. XIII. o. 
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physical view of the world and fashioned from it a conception 
of human nature. Every thought, feeling, and purpose was 
simply internal motion. 

His psychology is nevertheless in large part an empirical 
psychology. He uses the principle of motion cTuefly in 
relation to motion as supposed to occur in the brain, an 
assumption which was supported by some evidence ; and 
whatever may be thought of his metaphysics, his psycholog- 
ical observations have both a matter-of-fact empirical spirit 
and a richness o£ content very far indeed from the formalism 
which had characterized most psychological systems. His 
psychology is in lai'ge part Aristotelian. Aristotle gave him 
a " naturalism " which he could set in opposition to the 
'' supernaturalism " of the Scholasfecs. But, though Aristotle 
taught him where to look, much of his material evidently 
came from his own keen analysis. His work as a 
psychologist centres in close observation of his own mental 
processes, with the request that the reader " consider, if he 
also find ndt the same in hirascU.’'^ 

AU experience, HolSbos held, was some special form of 
motion. He made, for example, no distinction between the 
wiU to do a thing and the doing it.* Appetites and fears wore 
internal motions which led to action, and will was simply the 
last appetite or the last fear which in the course of delibera- 
tion precipitated overt movement.* The difference between 
act and impulse was merely a difference in the locus and 
extent of movement. Similarly, sensation was continuation 
of that motion which had impinged upon the sense-organs, 
transmitting its motion through the nerves to the brain. 
Descartes had taught that in higher mental functions the 
soul, by means of the pineal gland, controlled the passage of 
an impulse from one nerve to another ; but Hobbes did not 
require the intervention of the soul. Motioikin the brain was 
sufficient. The motion occurring within the brain substance 
-constituted the basis for all qualities of sensationr He pro- 
Bceeded to attack the popular conception that the qualities 


* op. cU., Introduction. 

* A protest against a Scholastic teaching that the internal motion was 
merely metaphorical. 

® Humana Nature (1651), XII, s. 
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oi experience are inherant in the objects ^ perceive.' 
" There is nothing without us (really) which we 'call an image 
or colour ... the said image or colour is but an apparition 
unto us of the motion, agitation, or alteration, which the 
object worketh in the brain, or spirits, or some internal sub- 
stance of the head.”* Moreover, after the external object 
has ceased to act upon the sense-organ, the motion in the 
brain may continue. Such residual or " decaying '' sensa- 
tion constitutes the material of memory and imagination.* 

There remains, however, the problem as to the order of 
events, the " trains " of imagination and thought. AU 
thought follows the same sequence as the experiences caused 
by the world about us. " Those motions that immediately 
succeeded one another in® the sense, continue also together 
after sense : insomuch as the former coming again to take 
place, and be predominant, the latter folbweth.‘*‘ This 
simple and epoch-making doctrine is basic for the JNSsocia- 
tionist teaching which flourished for two centuries there- 
after. 

But we cannot predict from a given thought which one of a 
variety of other thoughts may follow. A thought may have 
been followed, in different situations, by a variety of different 
thoughts. There may be many competitors, each one of 
which has a definite claim upon the next position in a mental 
series. A passage in his work on Humane Nature suggests 
that he believed the factor of primacy to be of paramount 
importance. ” The cause of the coherence or consequence of 
one conception to another, is their first coherence or conse- 
quence at that time when they are produced by sense : as for 
example, from St. Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, 
because their names are read together ; from St. Peter to a 
stone, for the same cause.”' But in the Leviathan we read : 

m 

' The astfonomer Kepler had clearly distinguished a half-century 
earlier between such objective reality as motion, and such subjective 
phenomena as colour. For the history of these concepts from Kepler 
to Berkeley, see Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modem Physical 
Science (1925). 

" Ibid., II, 4. Hobbes constantly emphasizes the brain, as had some 
of the Greeks ; but he is a good enough Aristotelian to emphasize motion 
from the brain to the heart, and to give the latter a position of import- 
ance in mental life. 

* Again an Aristotelian doctrine. 

' Leviathan, Part I, Chapter 3. 

' Humane Nature, IV, 2. 
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" In the img^^ning of anything, there is no certainty what 
we shall imagine next ; only this is certain, it shall be some- 
thing that succeeded the same before, at one time or another . " ‘ 
He failed to work out his position. Neither he nor his 
immediate successors realized the possiTSlity of attaining a 
more adequate statement of the varieties of association. It 
was not, in fact, until the work of Thomas Brown, in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, that this problem was 
f^rly faced, reducing the problem of mental sequence to a 
large number of specific laws of association, taking into 
account the competition among experiences. 

But Hobbes did take account of the vital distinction 
between such free or jmeontroUed association, on the one 
hand, and directed or purposive thinking, on the other hand. 
“ Mental discourse is of two sorts. The first is unguided, 
without design and inconstant . . . The second is more 
constant ;-as being regulated by some desire, and design.”* 
He devoted much attention to the “ regulated ” type, taking 
account of the " desire ” which guides the process, and of the 
tendency to seek causes for consequences and vice versa. 
He proceeds to give illustrations of the familiar (Platonic and 
Aristotelian) principles of association by contiguity and 
similarity. Association by similarity had, curiously enough, 
been omitted in the discussion of unregulated thought. 

Hobbes had, then, outlined an empirical psychology in 
which sensation was emphasized as the source of our ideas, 
and had given a rough sketch of association which served to 
explain the interconnections between the elements of experi- 
ence. 


The first great follower of Hobbes had an immense advant- 
age over* him as an intellectual leader. I4icke® was one to 
attract not only the attention but the allegiance of the 
intellectuals of his age. He was gentle and* delightful 
in his exposition, clear and easy to read. Whereas Hobbes 
had wanted to fight, to argue, and to make fun, Locke was 
winsome and approachable. 

Locke devoted himself primarily to the study of perception 

• Leviathan, Part I, Chapter 3. 

• Ibid,, Part I, Chapter 3. 

• An Essay Concerning Hu^an Understanding. (1690). 
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and of thought. Ideas, he held, come from experience.^ 
Observation " supplies our understanding with all the 
materials of thinking.” But ideas have two sources. They 1 
come either from sensation or from reflection. Our minds ! 
are equipped not only with ideas directly derived from such ! 
sensory qualities as colour, temperature, and taste, but also S 
from a variety of mental processes such.as perception, think- 1 
ing, reasoning, and willing. Our observation of our own 
mental operations gives rise to ideas which are not in them- 
selves sensory. ' 

Locke agreed with Hobbes that " simple ideas of sensa- 
tion ” are the properties of experience, and not of the objects 
outside us which excite these ideas,.in us. He proceeded, 
however, to distinguish between " primary ” and " second- 
ary " qualities.® Primary qualities, such as size and motion, 
produce in us ideas resembling the physical stimuli which 
excite them. On the other hand, secondary qualities are 
those aspects of external objects which produce in us ideas 
unlike anything really existing in the external 'world, e.g., 
such ideas as colour and taste. Ho supposed that some 
aspects of experience are genuine duplicates of patterns 
existing in external bodies, wliile others bear, in fact, r^{puch 
resemblance to external bodies. 

Ideas, however, may be either simple or complex. The 
mind creates complex ideas by combining simple ideas. 
Many of our ideas, designated by single words, can in fact 
he analysed in such a way as to show clearly that they are 
but combinations of simple sensory constituents. " Thus, 
if to substance be joined the simple idea of a certain dull, 
whitish colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardness, 
ductility, and fusibility, we have the idea of lead.”® 
The principle was, as we shall see, far-leading. “ Even 
the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may seem 
from sense, or from any operation of our own minds, are yet 
only such "as the understanding frames to itself, by repeating 
and joining together ideas that it had either from objects of 
sense, or from its own operations about them.”® 

® The mind Tjefore all experience is "■white paper." The Latin 
tabula rasa (wax tatolet, smooth and ready for wrt'ting) is a familiar 
epitome of Locke's conception of a mind upon which experience has as 
yet -written nothing. 

® See footnote i, p. i8. >■ 

» Op. cit., Book II, Chapter XII, 6. 

* Op. Book II, Chapter XII, 8,?, 
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Two things were needed to make a systematic psychology 
out of these principles. One was to lay stress upon and give 
content to the notions of " repeating ” and “ joining,” which 
constituted the basis for integration of simple into complex 
experiences. The other necessary step was to postidatc a 
physical basis for mental interconnections. Both steps were 
soon to be taken. In spile of Locke's study of perception 
judgment, and other intellectual functions, perhaps his 
chief permanent contribution lay in making explicit the 
possibilities of an association psychology which should start 
with the data of experience and work out the laws governing 
the interconnections and sequences among experiences. The 
germ of associationismjiad, of course, been apparent in the 
work of Hobbes, which in turn weift back to Aristotle. But 
Locke’s lucid exposition of the implications of empiricism, 
and of the possibility, through analysis, of clearly under- 
standing tlie origin and organization of ideas, gave ompiii- 
cism an appealing quality which greatly contributed to its 
strength and influence. 


Locke’s distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities was attacked by the English ecclesiastic, Berkeley.^ 
He showed with an indomitable logic that there arc no quali- 
ties in experience except those qualities which Locke had 
already described as subjective ; in other words, that there 
are no " primary ” qualities. Berkeley asserted that these 
qualities are, as a matter of fact, not properties belonging 
to some external object, having mathematical character 
(location, size, shape, mass, and movement). We never 
know anything but experience ; the whole objective world is 
a pure hypothesis supported by no evidence whatever. In 
analyang our experience we notice that,we have such 
qualities in ourselves as the colour of a rose, the prick of a 
pin, and so on. And when we talk of external objects we do 
not know what they are ; objects external to experience are 
nothing at all. He laid the corner-stone of that great edifice 
in modem philosophy, ” subjective idealism,” which portrays 
a world of experience-qualities, and denies, throughout, the 
existence of any other world whatever. 'This was the logical 
end of the train of thought which began with Hobbes's 

* A Treatise CtmcSrningthe Principles of Human Knowledge (1710). 
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leaching that experience is made up of sensory qualities 
alone. 

But Berkeley was forced to find some kind of unity in 
mental life, something that should hold these mental states 
together. There is no intrinsic reason why pain should 
follow the thrusting of the hand into fire, or why the odour 
of a rose should accompany the visual and tactual experience 
of the rose. Why do two persons see the same object or 
sequence of events? And what is it that holds together 
one collection of experiences in a group designated " the 
mind,” distinct from another group called " the mind of 
another ” ? Why do not ideas from two separate minds 
become confused, if in fact there is- no body which gives 
personal identity ? It is Elear that breaking up the universe 
into bits of experience does not give personality. The soul 
must be assumed to exist. It is the invisible, unobservable, 
but logically necessary background of our expericifcc. « There 
must be a soul if there is to be experience. Furthermore, 
there must be an active cause for the successiofl of experi- 
ences, and this cause is to be found ifi God Himself. 

Berkeley made a very important contribution to the theory 
of visual space perception.* He furthered the trend towards 
associationism. He got rid of tlie simple, atomistic mechan- 
ism of Hobbes, but he showed nevertheless how the principle 
of association must be used to explain some of the most 
complicated facts of perception. Locke had recognized that 
in the compounding of ideas elements might be drawn from 
two or more sense modalities. Berkeley went further 
with this analysis of the origin of compound ideas ; and 
theories of perception in general, and space perception in 
particular, were profoundly afiected by his discussion. 

In the consideration of visual experience, he knew that the 
retina is spreadout as a surface. It happens to be curved, 
but as a stufaco it has an " up " and " down,” and a " right ” 
and " left.” How can we by this surface perceive a third 
dimension ? Berkeley answered in terms of tactual experi- 
ence. Through reaching and touching, the whole notion 
of distance is associated gradually with the elements given 
by the retina. The perception of the third dimension is not a 
unitary function. Touch qualities are not directly perceived 
when we analyse our visual perception of three dimensions ; 

r 

* An Essay Towards a Nsw Theory of Vision ( 1709 ). 
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but somehow or other, when visual impressions are combined 
with tactual memories derived from reaching for objects, we 
fin d a three-dimensional quality in our objects. The retina 
" gives ” us three instead of two dimensions. Since Berkeley 
used the notion of compounding sensory qualities, he became, 
unwittingly, one of the founders of association psychology. 
Although his fundamental motive was quite foreign to the 
mechanistic leanings of associationism, he contributed to it 
in spite of himself. 


Now appeared one who questioned the premises and 
conclusions, the beginning and end of all these views which 
had been propounded with a conf^ience characteristic of the 
leaders of the Renaissance. The central psychological 
contribution of Hume^ was the analysis of the stream of 
thought into one endlessly changing kaleidoscopic series of 
experiences. For Berkeley there had been the necessity of a 
soul to bring all these experiences together, to make a 
coherent sequence ; Awe must have some unity to tie together 
yesterday’s experience with to-day’s experience. Berkeley 
had separated the soul from its experiences. Hume declared 
that he had patiently examined his consciousness without 
succeeding in finding evidence for the soul. What one calls 
the " self ” turns out to be a group of sensations from the 
body. For the description of personality all that was 
necessary was a series of experiences. The soul might be 
dispensed with. Each experience was sufficiently related to 
what followed. 

Hume took the position toward which Hobbes had 
groped, that psychology deals with experience as it comes 
to us, and not with any logical postulate of the observer 
as a separate entity. Hobbes had not been able to see the 
real issue, because there had not been a*Berkeley before 
him to make this sharp distinction between self and experi- 
ence. Hume could do it because there had been a Berkeley. 
Hume, den3nng the validity of Berkeley’s assumption of the 
soul, and of God as an active cause of experience, offered a 
psychology which was nothing but the study of a series of 
experiences combining and recombining, following one 
another in an endless chain. Here arose one of the central 

* A Treatise of J^tnan Nature {1739-40), 
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problems -which association psychology had to face hence- 
forwai'd ; what made these different bits hang together and 
what made them follow in certain sequences ? This was long 
before the day of a detailed physiological psychology ; the 
idea that there was an organism that holds things together 
could scarcely be worked out. The association psychology, 
until its demise in the middle of the nineteenth century, made 
a desperate effort to give continuity and unity to the various 
experiences with which it dealt, by means of the continuity 
of the physiological substratc.i 


By the middle of the eighteenth ^.century associationism 
had begun to be the ccntra«l point around which psychological 
problems revolved. But associationism as a psychological 
system is usually traced to Hartley.® He differed from his 
predecessors not so much in his enunciated principle's as in 
the clearness with which he grasped the need of a thorough- 
going physiological basis for association^ He undertook fo 
define the physical facts upon which memory images and their 
sequences depend. Greatly interested in Newton’s study 
of the pendulum, he held that if certain experiences follow 
in a given order it means that nerve fibres must vibrate in a 
given order. When a stimulus arouses a sense-organ, and a 
moment later a second stimulus arouses a second sense-organ, 
the vibrations in the brain caused by the first arc followed by 
■vibrations caused by the second. The parts of the brain are 
so connected that if now the first stimulus is again presented 
and arouses the first brain region, the arousal of the second 
region foUows, with no need for the presentation of the second 
stimulus. A series of sensations A, B, C, D, forms such a 
pattern in the brain that later the arousal of A will set going 
6, c, d — that isjLO say, memory images of B, C, D, These 
images are produced by the vibration on a small scale of 
nervous tissue pre-viously stimulated more actively. 

He realized that there was a resemblance between motor 
habits — a series of acts in which, step by step, each act leads 
to the next — and purely mental actmties like memory, 

® As vs done by many schools of psychology to-day. 

* Obsmmhons on Man, his Frame, hts Duty, and his Expectations 
(31749) ■ Th® preface to the work makes it clear that the core of hia 
system of thought was suggested by a " Rev. Mr. Gay," whoso views 
on association were stated nearly twenjy years earlier. 
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where a series of experiences follows in a certain order because 
of past experience in a certain order. There was, moreover, 
a distinction between sensation and image only in so far as 
differences in intensity of nerve function were concerned ; the 
image had its seat in the same region which served as basis 
for the sensation.* He had therefore by physiological prin- 
ciples brought the whole realm of thought and of imagina- 
tion into the same physiological terms as the perception of 
external objects, and had offered a clear theory to explain 
why ideas occurred in particular sequences. 

Hartley accepted Locke’s conception of compound ideas. 
A group of revived sensations might cohere so as to form a 
mental product. BuJ this mental product was to be 
conceived as parallel to a physical<4>roduct, a group of nervo- 
excitations. He delighted in reducing complex experiences 
to the elementary sensations which by association constituted 
them. ^ Now Aristotle had laid down certain fundamental 
laws of association — those of contiguity, similarity, and 
contrast, Hartley reduced all these types of association to 
one simple physiological principle. First, as regards con- 
tiguity (in time or space) . He reduced all stjccessfve associa- 
tion to sequence of one physical change upon another. Nor 
was any difficulty presented by the association of siinultam- 
ous events, because, if stimirH are presented together, there is 
simultaneous response in the brain. The nervous system 
furnishes, Hartley said, sufficient explanation of either typo 
of association through contiguity in time. But things which 
are together in space are also frequently observed together, so 
that their perception involves contiguity in time. Contiguity 
either in space or time is another way of saying contiguity 
in experience, which is in turn stated in neurological terms. 

Further, Hartley showed great originality in the treatment 
of association by similarity. He assumed Jthat an idea (a 
complex experience or cluster of elements) may lead to 
another idea by virtue of a common element, ah. element 
which is a part of both experiences and therefore contiguous 
to the elements of each. Certain elements in any total 
situation are a little more active than others ; and of these 
bits, which we may designate A, B, C, D, one element, D, 
may have occurred together with E F G. To pass from one 

Hobbes's statement as to the relation of miage to 
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complex idea A B C D to another one similar to it, it is 
necessary only that D should have occurred sometimes in 
the context A B C D and sometimes in the context D E F G. 
This classical explanation of association by similarity is still 
to be found in current textbooks. 

And association by contrast may be handled in the same 
way. Terms are not contrasted because they are really 
totally unlike ; contrasts have a great deal in common. 

" Good ” and " bad ” would never be contrasted were they 
not both terms of valuation having in common a constellation 
of similar ideas of value. We contrast things only when the 
elementary ideas which compose them are to a large extent 
identical. Thus Hartley reduced the Aristotelian laws to 
the one law of contiguity ih experience. 

. For Hartley, as for Locke, the child begins life without 
' associations. But rejecting the notion of ideas derived from 
reflection, Hartley held that the child has simply the 
capacity for sensory experience. In the course of time, 
sensory experience, by making endless connections and 
estabUsliing trains of association, buildtng up complex objects 
of thought, becomes more and more intricate ; and finally sys- 
tems of thought, such as philosophy, religion, and morals, arise. 
Hartley had almost arrived at a complete psychical 
atomism. He and his followers had as their goal such a 
thorough understanding of association as would enable them 
to take a number of psychical elements and show how their 
combination in various ways, acting according to a few simple 
laws, could produce all known experiences. This fascinating 
game is one which had not yet been played with vigour and 
thoroughness. 

There were many associationists in the half-century 
following Hartley's writings, but they added little of import- 
ance. Perhaps*^he chief contribution was Tucker’s* elabora- 
tion of the^ notion of compound ideas. He emphasized cases 
in which the compounding of sensory elements produces 
new synthesis wherein the sensory components can no\ 
longer be separately observed ; such compounds differ from'Ii 
those in which the elements are still introspectively observable. * \ 

• TAa Light of Nature Pursued (1763-1774). 

* The iormer are to-day aometimea called " blends, ’’ the latter 

" patterns.” Hartley had himself noted the distinction, comiSaenting 
on the fact that the flavour of a medicine is not the simple stim of the 
separate elements, but a fusion. ’’ 
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Though associationism continued to tlirive in England, 
there was another direction open to post-Hartleyan thought. 
The whole tendency to simplify and mechanize mental > 
processes led to a revolt, a revolt arising chiefly from religious 
E&id ethical sources. The reaction against Hohtes’s 
mechanism, and, in particular, against Hume’s indifference to 
the claims of the soul, was evident in the Scottish universities, 
where empiricism had made less headway than in England, 
and where intellectual circles were ready to support the 
claims of established religion against impending infidelity. 
The mind had been reduced, not only by Hobbes, to motion, 
but by Hume to a mere series of elements, and by Hartley 
to nerve-vibrations caasing particular bits of experience to 
be fitted together in various way^ destroying not only the 
soul but the possibility of the soul.* This might be all very 
well as speculation, but it had moral implications. Religion 
and the State, which had been closely allied throughout the 
known history of western Europe, were alike tlireatened ; 
popular edtication (through the parochial schools) was taken 
in real earnest in Scotland as in few places in the world, and 
public opinion could not brook an attack upon the core of its 
ethical and religious structure. There was sure to be a 
reaction. Ever since the time of Kirox and Presbyterianism 
there had been a cleavage between England and Scotland on 
religious grounds. Religious freedom was tolerated in some 
circles in England ; respectability did not necessarily involve 
orthodoxy in religious thought. But Scotch Presbyterianism 
of the mid-eighteenth century definitely and consciously 
undertook to create a philosophy that would combat al 
degrading mechanism. Universities looked about to fina 
suitable champions. 

The Scottish school began with Thomas Reid.® He under- 
took to show, in the first place, that the ske^cism of Hume 
was absurd, that wo know perfectly weU that we hp.ve minds, 
the capacity to perceive real things, to think and to know. 
How could we be certain of aU these things ? Reid 
appealed to the practical reliability of our senses, and 


* Though Hartley -was not himself a mechanist, but a parallelist, he 
was easily misinterpreted. 

® Essays on the IptaUectual Powers of Man (1785). 
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to common observation.' Do we not, for example, observe 
ourselves reasoning — that is, exercising a capacity which to 
the skeptics and associationists has become a useless term ? 
Can we not think mathematically and logically ? Have we 
not intellectual powers which actually work in solving 
all sorts of problems, making it possible to under- 
stand the external world, and to predict what will happen ? 
Does this not mean that the human mind is endowed by 
nature with the capacity to know the universe? And 
how can we by a mechanistic philosophy explain the aspira- 
tions of humanity? Not only the rational but the moral 
nature of man is unexplained by associationism. Moreover, 
no amount of pleasure or pain wilDgivc a child concepts. 
These come from powers 6f insight and analysis, which are 
inborn. The child is endowed likewise with the ability to 
classify things as good and evil. Do we not know, moreover, 
that we are free to choose between right and wrong ? *■ Does 
not our moral nature defy the fundamental mechanism of 
associationism? In all this Reid was not only* trying to 
undermine the basis of association psychology, but to build 
1 up another system ; he appealed to common observation as 
[against the subtlety — the sophistry, he maintained — of the 
empiricists. 

This teaching was characteristic enough of the trend of 
the period. Such a revolution against prevalent philosophic 
thought would probably have taken in the thirteenth century, 
or in the sixteenth century, the form of an appeal to logical 
principles. Demonstration of the soul had tben been effected 
by means of certain steps in deductive reasoning. But in the 
eighteenth century empiricism had taken such hold that 
rationalism was no longer trusted ; even the enemies of the 
empirical movement resorted to -experience rather than to 
deductive logic -as their defence. Reid says in substance r 
" there arejthe facts on which yow rely, but look at my facts ; 
they are more conclusive than your facts." One of the last 
up-flarings of the d 3 dng embers had been Berkeley’s demon- 
stration of the existence of the soul. We shall not find any 

' The Scottish school was called the school of '' common sense," but 
the term is confusing. Aristotle had assumed a " common " sense 
through which the reports of the senses are apprehended. Dugald 
Stewart pointed out the confusion between the Aristotelian usage and 
the use of the term in the sense of " mother-wit," (See Hammond, 
AristofU's Psychology, Introduction, li.),j. " 
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thorough-going return to rationalistic principles in British 
thought. 

Because of its insistence upon the unity and coherence of 
mental life, and because it pictured the individual as an 
active entity, not as a mere field in which capering ideas 
assembled and reassembled, the greatest contributions of the 
Scottish school were necessarily general, rather than specific. ‘ 
It contributed but little to the solution of specific problems 
until the school became blended to some extent with the 
associationist movement. But Reid and his direct followers 
had great influence, not only in Scotland but later in England, 
France, and the United States, because they appeared to 
save the individual aryi society from intellectual and moral 
chaos. Something, also, was due ifldirectly to the intellectual 
activity apparent in Scotland at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Many business men (members of a class 
which had not heretofore thought such a process necessary) 
began to educate themselves. The Scottish school became 
genuinely popular. 

There was another fendency at work which in part grafted 
itself upon the Scottish school, but also continued a separate 
existence in Germany, the " faculty psychology.” This was 
never " founded ” at any particular period ; we find it 
implicit or explicit in the psychology of some of the ancients 
and some of the Scholastics. As the soul carried out the 
activities, for example, of memory, reason, and will, it made 
use successively of the different faculties. It is ordinarily 
stated that the founder of modern faculty psychology 
was Wolff, whose Rational Psychology appeared in 1734. 
The central doctrine is simple and intelligible. There are 
definite and distinct faculties or capacities of the soul ; the 
soul enters for the time being into each activity, just as the 
whole body may at different times take part«i widely differ- 
ent acts. But the soul remains a unity, never a^^mere sum 
of constituent parts. German thought remained for more 
than a century steadfast to this general principle.’ For 

^ Tleid did Include the empirical findings of Newton and others on 
the senses. 

’ The profoundly significant teachings of Leibnitz concerning the 
mind-body relation and apperception bore but little fruit until 
they were transformed by the transcendentalists and the Herbortlana 
Kant gave new life to the doctrine of the faculties at the same time that 
he elaborated his <Swn theory apperception. 
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this school a faculty was the caf)acity of the soul to carry out 
a certaiu activity. This gives us a double enumeration of 
all mental processes ; there is not only the specific process of 
remembering, but the power of remembering. The dis- 
tinction is convenient. But as a system, faculty psychology 
merely gives names to certain functions ; it cannot analyse 
these functions. Naturally, the Scottish school and the 
faculty psychology had something in common. Starting 
with the soul and the various ways in which it can act, the 
Scottish psychologists catalogued its capacities much as the 
Scholastics and the German school had done. If we say we 
have the power to reason, we use a term from faculty 
psychology. , 

Associationists denied •'the value of this approach. The 
individual’s mind, they repeated, was blank at birth, and only 
by experience learned certain ways of functioning ; it had 
no innate capacities to do things. The associationists, there- 
fore, and the faculty psychologists stood at opposite polos, 
with the Scottish school in general agreement with the 
faculty psychology. 


We must next deal with some of the dominant tendencies 
in French psychology during the period just preceding and 
during the French Revolution, and the relation ol these 
tendencies to British psychological and philosophical thought. 

In the work of Condillac there arose a structure far more 
beautiful in its rigorous simplicity than anything of which 
Hartley dreamed. Condillac^ held that no formulation of 
I the principles of association, as entities added to our primitive 
\ sensory experience, is necessary. He asked his readers to 
imagine a statue, and to imagine what would follow if it were 
given sensatiew, and nothing more than sensation. The 
sum total of all possible hixman experiences, he held, would 

( follow. We need presuppose no laws of thought. There 
was in his system such a dependence upon sensory factors 
that we are led to suppose that mere variations in the quality 
of sensation are capable of producing those judgments and 
comparisons which Locke thought required an i nn er sense. 
The fact of passing through experiences, one after another, 


* Treatise on Sensations ( 1754 ) r 
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is sufficient explanation of how judgments and comparisons 
arise. Operations and functions are not added to the 
elements ; the elements carry out their own functions. The 
mind is an assemblage of parts, and these parts, being what 
they are, give us, by definition, mental functions of all describ- 
able varieties. A point implicit rather than expheit in 
Condillac’s system is the assumption that pleasantness and 
unpleasantness are inherent in the nature of the sensory 
process itself ; qualities of sense are by their very nature 
pleasant or unpleasant. He next assumes that pleasant 
experiences are inevitably (almost by definition) prolonged 
and repeated, wliile unpleasant experiences are as far 
as possible terminated* It is true that for Condillac's 
purposes we need consider only one'^of the senses ; the other 
senses would contribute other qualities, but the laws formu- 
lated from observing them would be identical. 

His system of psychology is a logical creation as beautiful, 
probably, as is to be found outside of mathematics. We 
may, to be sure, smile and remain unconvinced as we read 
how the experience of one sensation followed by another 
^ves us, ipso facto, a comparison of the two, or how an 
inherently unpleasant sensation constitutes directly, and 
without further assumptions, the will to terminate the 
experience ; but the logical construction comes to the 
modem reader as something exquisite in its simplicity and 
clarity.^ 

Condillac’s teachings were influential during the French 
Revolution, especially in the educational system of the 
Republic. This attempt to picture mental l ife a n agg re- 
gate of sensory bits became the dominant philosophy for 
fhe remaining years of the century, until the idealistic move- 
ment came into vigorous life again. The success of Condillac's 
sensationism was due in large part to the int<»Hectual soil of 
the " Enlightenment," to such influences as deism and the 
Encyclopaedist movement. Though the system* was of 
English origin', it was grafted, so to speak, upon French 
thought, with which it had a dose aflfinity. The middle of 

^ A somewhat similar system, but with much more attention to 
pt*yf‘ology, was oflered by Bonnet {Essai andlytiqw sur les facullts 
de I ante, 1760). Bonnet described memory in terms of alterations in 
nerve-fibres (in language similar to Hartley’s) , Ha performed a rough 
experiment on the "^pan of attejtion.” 
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the eighteenth century had been a period of great mental 
activity throughout the cities of Franco, but concentrated 
above aU in Paris. Here the influence of scientists and 
historians, especially of the anti-ecclosiastical group, had 
begun to simplify the picture of human life, as the 
English empiricists had done, by doing away with the super- 
natural and by making human experience the all-sufficient 
object of study. The great advances of physics, chemistry, 
and astronomy were making for the growth of the concept 
of natural law so important in the economic' and political 
policies of French statesmen both before and during the 
Revolution. 

This scientific movement was destined to reach great 
heights in the work of two Frenchmen who are usually 
thought of as figures in the history of medicine, Cabanis* 
and Bichat. Living at the time of the French Revolution, 
they were the most brilliant exponents of the movement 
which aimed to unite the science of the non-living with the 
science of living things. 

Cabanis first attracted attention as' a student of a problem 
which arose from the facts of execution by guillotine. He 
was interested in the philanthropic question whether 
the guillotine hurt its victims or acted so swiftly as to be 
painless. By questions of this kind he was prompted to a 
study of reflex action and to the formulation of a concept 
which has become an important principle in physiological 
psychology to this day. We can summarize his conception 
in the term “ series of levels.” The spinal cord level was the 
simplest of a hierarchy ; it carried out reflex acts in response 
to stimuli. (The concept of the reflex had been put forth 
more than a century before by Descartes,*' but it had now 
been enriched by many decades of research upon the central 
nervous systeEl.) At a higher level, semi-conscious or semi 
integrated activities were carried on; and at the highest 
level were more complicated functions, thought, volition, and 


' The beginnings of modern political economy are usually traced to the 
French Physiocrats in the generation preceding the Revolution. The 
doctrine of " laissez-faire '• is an apt summary of their behef in the 
universality of natural law, as well as the general belief in the bentficence 
of natural law as contrasted with laws humanly enacted. 

* E.g., Rapports du physique et di* moral do I’homme (1799). 

* See page 9 , p " 
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the like.* Cabanis believed that Unless the brain was 
involved there were no mental processes, but mere mechanical 
responses. On this assumption he concluded that the 
guillotine was not painful ; movements in the body alter 
execution were reflexes of the lowest level. 

Having postulated these levels, Cabanis went on to suggest 
an explanation of cerebral activities on the analogy of more 
elementary functions. He showed evidence that the same 
mechanical principles which govern reflex activity govern 
cerebral activity ; he made use of data indicating the 
relation of brain disease to mental disease. He ventured 
upon a systematic physiological psychology, replacing many 
of Condillac’s assumptions by the postulation of neural 
functions which served as the basis’ for an active adjustment 
to environment. He made use of a genetic approach, 
makin g much of the fact of increase in mental complexity 
arising ’from increase in the complexity of the nervous 
system. Finally, he conceived of a social psychology, based 
on laws of individual behaviour and social stimulation, and 
was led to an empirical consideration of ethics. He was one 
of the first to realize that the biological observations of the 
eighteenth century had clear implications for social life. 
Starting from reflex action, he proceeded all the way to the 
most complicated problem with which psychologists have to 
deal, human conduct in its ethical aspects. He was a 
moralist, not in the sense of laying down dogmatic principles, 
but in suggesting modes of conduct which seemed work- 
able and adapted to make the best of men as he pictured 
them — biological units interacting on one another in a* 
material universe. 

The writings of Cabanis were contemporaneous with the 
work of Bichat, whose medical researches led him also to the 
conception of a physiological psychology. FTlSm the time of 
Hippocrates, medicine had recognized the body as an 
assemblage of organs; in spite of the active prosecution of 
research with the aid of the microscope, the intimate know- 
ledge of the composition of these organs had not been 
described. Bichat pushed microscopical analysis into the 

* This was restated and popularized by Hughlings Jaclcaon nearly a 
century later. Jackson supposed that the levels most recently achieved 
through evolution lyera most easily deranged, and based a psychiatric 
classification upon this principle* {The Fadors of Insanities, 1894). 

O 1 
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realm of the structiire of the tissues, and founded the science 
of histology. He showed that every part of the human body 
is composed of a few types of tissue which combine in various 
ways to form the vital organs, muscles, glands, etc. He 
into contact, of course, with problems of neuropathology, and 
through these, with psychopathology. He thought of the 
forms of mental disease in terms of the abnoimality of 
anatomical and histological structure. This type of psycho- 
logy could not possibly have come into being had it not been 
for the development of physics and physiology in both 
Britain and France from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth centmy. Descartes and Hobbes had outlined a 
physiological approach po psychology ; Hartley had boldly 
attempted a detailed neurological system ; but a thorough- 
going physiological psychology could arise only on the basis 
of a fairly definite conception of the structure and functions 
of the nervous system. 

Another French scientist seems to sum up all these ten- 
dencies, although his position as a humanitarian, is perhaps 
even higher than his position in the history of science. Pinel 
was appointed in 1792 as director of the institution for the 
insane in Paris, the BicStre. Here he struck off the chains 
with which many of the insane were bound. He epitomized 
in this act a view which had been gaining prevalence steadily 
since the time of Sydenham, the conviction that the insane 
are diseased ; that instead of being simply queer, or immoral, 
or in league with Satan, these individuals suffer from sick 
brains. Pinel, therefore, epitomized on the one hand the 
great advances in neurology and pathology, holding that 
(hsorder in the brain meant ^ sorder in the pers onahty ; and 
on the other hand,'T;Ke' humanitariaiT movSfhent, with its 
insistence on the mitigation of suffering. We break with the 
IdemonologicST conception of disease, which, although 
[rejected by individuals in all ages, had held sway for centuries. 
Pinel was a practical psychiatrist of no mean ability. He 
won outstanding distinction in the classification of mental 
disorders, attempting wherever possible to correlate brain 
disorder with mental disease. 


We have now tp consider another movement which 
dominated Brihsjj. French thonght dunng the eighteenth 
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century, and to which brief reference was just made in 
connection with “ humanitarianism.” The treatment of 
criminals had been carried on in much the same spirit as that 
of the insane. Among the factors responsible for the situation 
were the concept of original sin, and, on the other hand, the 
emphasis on the principle of the freedom of the wiU, which 
made each individual personally responsible for his wicked- 
ness. These factors added to the severity of the treatment 
accorded to the criminal, treatment which of course had been 
brutal even under the " pax Romana.” Severe torture was 
in use in France until the Revolution. The most violent 
reaction now arose against such barbarous methods.^ 

Perhaps the humanitarian movement had its ultimate 
origin, as some economists have suggested, in the discovery 
of the New World and in the Commercial Revolution, the 
bringing in of new goods and the raising of the general 
standard of living. With the break-up of the feudal system 
and the rapid rise of democracy, traders began to compete 
with the nobility for economic and political power. In the 
Old World the guildsraen had raised themselves into a 
commercial class, and even those below them had risen to 
positions of genuine prosperity. And in the New World 
Europeans found a new opportunity to escape the oppression 
of a landed nobility ; they might claim land for themselves 
and take part in the establishment of a democracy. Their 
constant emigration contributed to a rise in wages in western 
Europe ; with the decrease of the number of available 
labourers, wages rose and the condition of the poor tended 
to improve. 

Whether our emphasis on these factors be great or small, 
we find the humanitarian movement widespread by the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Pinel was expressing it 
in the field of medicine. It w^ even more stmlingly appar- 
ent in the work of Beccaria,* the founder of modem»criinino- 
logical theory. He protested against the brutality and the 
futility of the heavy sentences imposed for all sorts of petty 
crimes ; capital punishment, for example, for petty larceny, 
seemed to him barbarous and absurd. He carried into 

* Flogging is. to be suie, still ja^sont in some American institutions. 
Whatever the existing abuses, they can scarcely compare with 
eighteenth-century ipethods. 

* Crimss an 4 PunUhments ( 176 ^). 
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redm of the structure of the tissues, and founded the science 
of histology. He showed that every part of the human body 
is composed of a few types of tissue which combine in various 
ways to form the vital organs, muscles, glands, etc. He came 
into contact, of course, with problems of neuropathology, and 
through these, with psychopathology. He thought of the 
forms of mental disease in terms of the abnormality of 
anatomical and histological structure. This type of psycho- 
logy could not possibly have come into being had it not been 
for the development of physics and physiology in both 
Britain and France from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Descartes and Hobbes had outlined a 
physiological approach jto psychology ; Hartley had boldly 
attempted a detailed neurological system ; but a thorough- 
going physiological psychology could arise only on the basis 
of a fairly definite conception of the structure and fimctions 
* of the nervous system. 

Another French scientist seems to sum up all these ten- 
dencies, although his position as a humanitarian is perhaps 
even higher than his position in the history of science. Pinel 
was appointed in 1792 as director of the institution for the 
insane in Paris, the Bic^tre, Here he struck off the chains 
with which many of the insane were bound. He epitomized 
in this act a view which had been gaining prevalence steadily 
since the time of Sydenham, the conviction that the insane 
are diseased ; that instead of being simply queer, or immoral, 
or in league with Satan, these individuals suffer from sick 
brains. Pinel, therefore, epitomized on the one hand the 
great advances in neurology and pathology, holding that 
feotder in the bra in meant disord er in the pers onalit y ; and 
on the other handTTfie 'humanitarian' movement, with its 
insistence on the mitigation of suHering. We break with the 
IdemonologicaT conception of disease, which, although 
irejected by individuals in all ages, had held sway for centuries. 
Pibel was a practical psychiatrist of no mean ability. He 
won outstantog distinction in the classification of mental 
disorders, attempting wherever possible to correlate brain 
disorder with mental disease. 


we nave now lo consider another movement which 
dominated Briti^^nd French thought during the eighteenth 
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century, and to which brief reference was just made in 
connection with “ humanitarianism.” The treatment of 
criminals had been carried on in much the same spirit as that 
of the insane. Among the factors responsible for the situation 
were the concept of original sin, and, on the other hand, the 
emphasis on the principle of the freedom of the wiU, which 
made each individual personally responsible for his wicked- 
ness. These factors added to the severity of the treatment 
accorded to the criminal, treatment which of course had been 
brutal even under the " pax Romana.” Severe torture was 
in use in France until the Revolution. The most violent 
reaction now arose against such barbarous methods.^ 

Perhaps the humanitarian movement had its ultimate 
origin, as some economists have suggested, in the discovery 
of the New World and in the Commercial Revolution, the 
bringing in of new goods and the raising of the general 
standard of living. With the break-up of the feudal system 
and the rapid rise of democracy, traders began to compete 
with the nobility for economic and political power. In the 
Old World the guildsmen had raised themselves into a 
commercial class, and even those below them had risen to 
positions of genuine prosperity. And in the New World 
Europeans found a new opportunity to escape the oppression 
of a landed nobility ; they might claim land for themselves 
and take part in the establishment of a democracy, Their 
constant emigration contributed to a rise in wages in western 
Europe ; with the decrease of the number of available 
labourers, wages rose and the condition of the poor tended 
to improve. 

Whether our emphasis on these factors be great or small, 
we find the humanitarian movement widespread by the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Pinel was expressing it 
in the field of medicine. It w^ even more sti?5ingly appar- 
ent in the work of Beccaiia,* llie founder of modern"crimino- 
Idgical theory. He protested against the brutality and the 
futility of the heavy sentences imposed for all sorts of petty 
crimes ; capital punishment, for example, for petty larceny, 
seemed to him barbarous and absurd. He carried into 

* Flogging is, to be sure, still present in some American institutions 
Whatever the exisiing .abuses, they can scarcely compare with 
eighteenth-century methods. 

* Crimes and Pttmshmenis (176^). 
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criminology that system of thought known as psychological 
hedonism, which pictured each individual as motivated solely 
by desire lor pleasure and aversion from pain. Pie outlined 
a theory of punishment which was designed to direct this 
human nature into conduct desired by the group. He 
argued that a man commits a crime only when he is impelled 
by a wish. A man steals bread because he is hungry ; il he is 
terribly hungry, he steals more. If we institute a system of 
graied punishment, we may for each crime assign a punish- 
ment which will deter the individual from that act. This 
conception is an integral part of the humanitarian movement 
just considered. Had it not been for the violent repulsion 
against systems of torture and the use of capital punishment 
for dozens of crimes, such an application of hedonistic theory 
would not have been necessary. 

Closely bound up with the humanitarian movement were 
the writings of the “ utilitarians." Jeremy Bentham^ was 
at the same time an incarnation of the humanitarian move- 
ment and the advocate of an ethical system widely influential 
in the newly risen " political economy ” of the late eighteenth 
century. This was “ ethical hedonism,” the doctrine that 
the only individual or social good is happiness. The phrases 
" the greatest good of the greatest number " and the " sum 
total of human happiness " are characteristic of the system. 
At the same time he insisted upon " psychological hedonism,” 
the doctrine that all human acts are self-interested. 

It will be recalled that the physiocrats had maintained 
that wealth came solely from land ; in other words, from 
agriculture, and to some extent, from mining, forestry, etc. 
M other forms of human activity were parasitic. Soon 
Adam Smith in England began to see the inadequacy of such 
a simple formula. His WeaUh of Nations treated of the 
principles iilTblved in commerce ; why it is that men trade 
with oue another, what satisfactions they obtain from 
exchange of goods. He grasped the need of a psychological 
background for economic processes, just as in his work on 
The Theory of the Moral Sentiments he had already given a 
psychological explanation of morality. What had been a 
problem of mathematics with the French became a psycho- 
logical problem with the English ; human motives were the 
key to social organization. Smith’s psychology diSered much 
^ The Principles of Moritls and Legistation (1789). 
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from Bentham’s, but Bentham and his school soon won the 
day. The psychology of the economists came to be based 
in the main on his principles ; to these we must give closer 
attention. 

Bentham was the first to formulate systematically the 
universal principle of psychological hedonism, which many 
writers had assumed, but none had thoroughly worked out.^ 
He sought to explain all social behaviour in terras of rational 
search for pleasure and avoidance of pain. He and his 
followers sought to show a way to use this self-interest motive 
of each individual in the interests of society as a whole ; 
in an ideal society, individual and social good would coincide. 
Just as Beccaria had explained tl'i^t,if the punishment is 
just great enough, the individual w^ refrain from stealing 
bread, so Bentham built up the doctrine that men will work 
just so much for their bread ; that is, they will undergo 
labour ahd suffering only if their reward is suffieiently great. 
In his hands this became a method of explaining not only 
individual conduct, buj the whole organization of society. 
The statesman’s task is to find out the way in which these 
motives work, and to guide the social order so that each 
individual’s conception of Ms own greatest good will be one 
with that of society’s greatest good. Bentham’s theory of 
motivation and his desire to use this motivation for the 
general welfare, accorded with the humanitarian movement ; 
and his doctrines were fused with those of Beccaria, of Pinel, 
and of the humanitarian wing of the deists and the French 
anti-ecclcsiasts. 

But there is one more link still to be fitted in. We have 
tried to make clear that the dominant influence in 
English psychology during the eighteenth century was 
associationism. What was the link between associationism 
and these Other developments ? A very dire3? connection, 
a connection shown in the fact that Bentham himself was a 
great advocate of associationism. Bentham asserted that 
certain things, in themselves neutral, became sources of 
pleasure and pain, and come through association to influence 
us as though they were the pleasure and pain themselves. 
For instance, a piece of metal which has no use and which is 
not feared is neutral ; but if the piece of metal has become 

^ See p. 14. EthUal hedonism does not necessarily involve psycho- 
logical hedonism, nor vice versa, 9at Bentham embraced both. 
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associated with value, it becomes as money a direcL object of 
satisfaction. Every kind of conduct in which we may indulge 
may be pleasant or unpleasant, according to the association. 
Associationism and utilitarianism, therefore, become inter- 
mingled to a point where it is vain to try to disentangle them. 
Associationism is the intellectual background, humanitarian- 
ism the emotional and sentimental background, for the utili- 
tarian movement. 

A number of social and intellectual movements had now 
grown together. They constituted almost a systematic view 
of life. The Commercial and the Industrial Revolution ; the 
development of natural science ; the rise of political economy; 
associationism ; humanitarianism ; reform in the treatment 
of criminals and the insane; deism and utilitarianism, 
as wen as a number of other movements, had led to a new and 
“ naturalistic ” conception of human nature. A large 
number of contemporary historians of western cultum would 
make the economic factors, especially those arising from the 
Commercial Revolution, the origin of most of the others ; for 
our purposes it suffices to note the existence of all these 
factors as they moulded British psychology. 

Though all these movements were international, their 
influence on continental psychology was considerably less 
than on psychology in Britain. Before the Revolution every 
one of these movements was clearly active in Franco, but no 
psychological system such as those constructed by the 
associationists and the utilitarians existed. French psycho- 
logy up to Cabanis and Bichat had merely continued the 
Cartesian tradition, and borrowed, through Condillac, part 
of Locke’s S3retem. During the Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic era, French thought enjoyed no such freedom for 
development as that vouchsafed in Britain. Although there 
was some psy^ological work in the interests of education,^ 
and althqugh Pinel had led the way toward a new outlook on 
mental disorders, the necessity of waging war from 1793 until 
1815, a constant war on many fronts, inevitably stifled to 
some extent the tendencies with which we are now concerned. 
This political situation had also some effect on Germany 
and Italy. 

German psychology, as we shall see, was pursuing its 
independent career, and was but little affected by association- 

Cl 

* Headed by Sondorcet. 
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ism and the kindred movements noted above. Association- 
ism had not been going on long enough to “ catch,” so to 
speak, in Germany. But beginning with the work of Herbart, 
it became in the nineteenth century one of the main currents 
in German psychological and educational thought. 


We must next consider two phases of German thought 
parallel with the two British movements already discussed. 
It will be remembered that the " faculty psychology " 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which had 
concerned itself with the various functions of the mind, 
maintained that a unitajy soul was capable of acting in a 
variety ot ways, but e ntered fully 'Into each oi its various 
activ itie? af various time s. This conception is ~ closely 
related to a view which has been widely advocated in recent 
years, that each function is the function not of a part or 
element of the organism, but of the whole organism ; no 
experience or act can be viewed out of the context supplied 
by all other exporieneds and acts. The main purpose of 
faculty psychology was to describe • the primary powers 
exercised by the soul ; memory, reason, the will, etc., were 
regarded as- utterly distinct functions or activities. This 
approach was congenial to the rationalistic tendency pre- 
viously noted, because cognitive functions were accepted at 
their face value^and freed from the humiUalion of dissection 
into sensory bits in the manner favoured by the association- 
ists. Faculty psychology also emphasized the religious and 
moral functions of the soul. Growing in the soil of German 
religious intensity, ‘ it became essentially and mainly " ideal- 
istic.”* 

Now in the course of time this faculty psychology, with 
its emphasis upon the " ultimate modes of psychic^ func- 

* Much of the psychological work of Great Britain in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was done quite outside of the religious atmo- 
sphere ; and English empiricism, through Condillac, was amalgamated 
with fVench agnosticism. Germany was singularly free from these 
powerful agnostic trends. A strong empirical tendency flourished in 
Germany in the late eighteenth century, hut it was unable to maintain 
Itself 

* " Idealism " may be defined for our purposes as that type of 
philosophy which emphasizes the reality and value of mental processes 
which appear to be fet least relatively) remote from or independent of 
physical processes. 
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associated with value, it becomes as money a direct object of 
satisfaction. Every kind of conduct in which we may indulge 
may be pleasant or unpleasant, according to the association. 
Associationism and utilitarianism, therefore, become inter- 
mingled to a point where it is vain to try to disentangle them. 
Associationism is the intellectual background, humanitarian- 
ism the emotional and sentimental background, for the utili- 
tarian movement. 

A number of social and intellectual movements had now 
grown together. They constituted almost a systematic view 
of life. The Commercial and the Industrial Revolution ; the 
development of natural science ; the rise of political economy; 
associationism ; humanitarianism ; inform in the treatment 
of criminals and the insane ; deism and utilitarianism, 
as well as a number of other movements, had led to a new and 
" naturalistic ” conception of human nature. A large 
number of contemporary historians of western cultui^ would 
make the economic factors, especially those arising from the 
Commercial Revolution, the origin of most of the others ; for 
our purposes it suffices to note the" existence of all these 
factors as they moulded British psychology. 

Though all these movements were international, their 
influence on continental psychology was considerably less 
than on psychology in Britain. Before the Revolution every 
one of these movements was clearly active in France, but no 
psychological system such those constructed by the 
associationists and the utilitarians existed. French psycho- 
logy up to Cabanis and Bichat had merely continued the 
Cartesian tradition, and borrowed, through Condillac, part 
of Locke’s system. Dming the Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic era, French thought enjoyed no such freedom for 
development as that vouchsafed in Britain. Although there 
was some psy^iological work in the interests of education,’' 
and although Pinel had led the way toward a new outlook on 
mental disorders, the necessity of waging war from 1793 until 
1815, a constant war on many fronts, inevitably stifled to 
some extent the tendencies with which we are now concerned. 
This political situation had also some effect on Germany 
and Italy. 

German psychology, as we shall see, was pursuing its 
independent career, and was but little affected by association- 
Headed by Sondorcet. 
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ism and the kindred movements noted above. Association- 
ism had not been going on long enough to “ catch,” so to 
speak, in Germany. But beginning with the work of Hcrbarl, 
it became in the ninoleenth century one of the main currents 
in German psychological and educational thought. 

I , 1 

I 

We must next consider two phases of German thought 
parallel with the two British movements already discussed. 
It will be remembered that the “ faculty psychology ” 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which had 
concerned itself with the various functions of the mind, 
maintained that a unitary soul was capable of acting in a 
variety of ways, bu t entered iuliy hito ea ch oi! its various 
actlv iti^' at various time s. This conceptioins closely 
related to a ^ew which has been widely advocated in recent 
years, that each function is the function not of a part or 
element of the organism, but of the whole organism ; no 
experience or act can be viewed out of the context supplied 
by all other experieneds and acts. The main purpose of 
faculty psychology was to describe ■ the primary powers 
exercised by the soul ; meraSry, reason, the will, etc., were 
regarded as^ utterly distinct fmictiilins or activities. This 
approach was congenial to the rationalistic tendency pre- 
viously noted, because cognitive functions were accepted at 
their lace value' and freed from the humiliation of dissection 
into sensory bits in the manner favoured by the association- 
ists. Faculty psychology also emphasized the religious and 
moral functions ol the soul. Growing in the soil of German 
religious intensity,^ it became essentially and mainly “ ideal- 
istic."* 

Now in the course of time this faculty psychology, with 
its emphasis upon the “ ultimate modes of psjjchical func- 

* Much of the psychological work of Great Britain in the a^enteenth 
and eighteenth centuries was done quite outside of the religious atmo- 
S{>here ; and English empiricism, through Condillac, was amalgamated 
with ETench agnosticism. Germany was singularly free from these 
powerful agnostic trends. A strong empirical tendency flourished in 
Germany in the late eighteenth century, but it was unable to maintain 
itself. 

* " Idealism " may be defined for our purposes as that type of 
philosophy which emphasizes the reality and value of mental processes 
which appear to be ^t least relatively) remote from or independent of 
physical processes. '* 
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tioning," expressed itself more adequately in tlic writings of 
Immanuel Kant, one of the greatest figures in the history of 
thought. His celebrated doctrines received their initial 
impetus from the skeptical thought of Hritain. Hume's 
skepticism was chiefly responsible for the injection oi the 
critical spirit into the mind of Kant. " It was Hume,” 
said Kant, " who awoke me from my dogmatic slumbers.” 
Kant found it impossible by logical and deductive methods 
to demonstrate the reality of the soul. After centuries in 
which many men of great learning had undertaken to prove 
the reality of the soul, he was the first to show by deductive^ 
methods the hopelessness of the attempt to define the 
ultimate properties of this invisible substance. We are 
forced, therefore, said Kant, to a new analysis, in order to 
discover the nltimate modes of experience. He found in 
the complexity of mental processes a variety of cognitive 
functions which he believed to be not further analysablc. 
But psychologists are more concerned with the sanction he 
gave to the notion of the three great subdivisions of mcntgl 
activity, knowing, feeling, and willing. Analysis of the 
process of knowing is set forth in his epoch-making Critique 
of Pure Reason (1781) ; the processes of feeling and willing, 
though less exhaustively treated, are handled in the Critique 
of Practical Reason and elsewhere. His influence upon 
psychology was not at all comparable to his influence on 
pMosophy, and this just because he sought the ultimate, 
the transcendental, caring but little for the events of mental 
life as immediate data and entertaining no hope that they 
could become the subject matter of science. In our dis- 
cussion of him we must omit important questions of purely 
philosophical significance, and be, as far as we may, simply 
psychologists. 

Two phasar^f Kant's work have profoundly influenced 
psychology. In the first place, his insistence on the unity of 
an act of perception. This attacked the very heart of 
associationism ; many of the intellectual forces which in the 
nineteenth century contributed to the downfall of the 
associationist syst^ are directly or indirectly traceable to 
Kant's emphasis tetpa the unity of experience. 

When we cognize what we call objects, as in the case of 

* Kant was much inter sated in inductwe efforts tojfo so, as exempUBed 
in Swedenborg. 
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touching a solid object with the fingers, we find certain 
mental states which are apparently composed ol sensory 
qualities. We seem to find just that integration of 
bits of experience of which the associationists spoke. But 
we find these things coherent, meaninglul ; some operation 
has been performed by the mind, in organizing these bits into 
a unitary experience. This is more than mere association.. 
Kant's term " transcendental unity of apperception " can 
be fully understood only after mastering his system of 
thought ; but two definite contributions are evident at a 
glance, the'hotion of a self which organizes its experience, 
and the notion of space-perception and the perception of 
time-relations, as essential to that organization. We find 
in all *' apperception ” a number hf constituent elements 
welded into a unity in experience. A man looks and sees a 
tree, he listens and heai's a melody ; but there must be some 
entity u4iich carries on the act ol experiencing or cognizing. 
In the nature of the case we cannot know what that something 

' ' In the second place,* we have his clear ^position of the 
impossibility of treating the soul as the s^jcct matter of 
psychology, and his appeal to experience as the only, 
foundation for the formulation of psychological laws. Some 
of the associationists had tai^ht that the " primary " 
qualities (size, shape, motion, etc.) are independent of the 
observer. But all primary and secondary qualities were 
equally secondary in the eyes of Kant. Nevertheless quan- 
titative observations are relatively free from inconsistencies 
in the hands of various observers. Though they fail to 
measure the thing in itself, they give a systematic and orderly 
account of experience as qualitative observation cannot do. 
Kant sums up by saying that there is in any discipline as 
much of science as there is of mathematics. 'Efeat is, science 
deals with quantities, but not with the quality or ^nature oi 
the things measured; the rest is a study of experience 
subject to all the limitations of ” knowledge.” 

Perhaps the most important of Kant’s many epoch-making 
contributions was his demonstration of the relativity of 
knowledge. But although knowledge is relative, there seems 
to be some external agency at work, so that perception is 
fairly uniform for most observers ; the congruity of testimony 
regarding experience suggests that there must be real things 
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acting upon us. The subjectivism of lierkcicy is i-oplacecl by 
Kant’s doctrine that there is a real world of " things in 
themselves." These things arc presumed to arouse within 
us sensory qualities built together into a unity by the process 
of " apperception." We see, for example, a watch. The 
only thing observable is our experience. We do not know 
the " real " object, but we find a certain unity in testimony 
— white, black, certain shapes — these things distributed in 
space and their motion distributed in time. But outside of 
experience, what that watch is in itself, beyond any quality 
that may come into our consciousness, we cannot know. 

A word may be added about Kant’s treatment of willing 
and feeling. The process of willing, ^e held, is independent 
of causality ; we are free hi oiur activity. This is part of our 
moral nature. Kant therefore leads us back to that religious 
outlook and idealism which he had had to abandon in his 
study of the process of knowledge. He insists that the 
ultimate moral and religious reality lies not in the field of 
knowledge but in the process of the wUl. His adoption of 
the " faculty psychology " made feding and willing each 
quite separable from knowledge. 

The transcendentalism with which Kant concerned liimself 
derives its name from the fact that its ‘ultimata explanatory 
principles lie outside of the content of any particular experi- 
ence. It was therefore in one important respect in violent 
conflict TOth empiricism ; " experience," taken without refer- 
ence to its transcendental laws, was for Kant simply a 
meaningless chaos. This is far more important for philo- 
sophy than it is for psychology. But Kant showed psycho- 
logists and s_uggested)that they must study experience rather 
ttan the soui,>,that the elements of experience must be stated 
in terms of their quantitative relationsr-that it is only by a 
quantitative ^Judy of mental events that a science can be 
built up. 


The transcendentalism of Kant shortly underwent pro- 
found modification in the hands of men who had much less 
to offer in the analysis of cognitive functions, but who 
reproduced more adequately the romanticism of their age. 
Fichte begins his philosophy very much in the spirit of some 
poets of the romantic period by positing that the soul’s first 
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aclivily is the subdividing of the world of experience into the 
self and the not-sclf. The same tendency is evident in the 
writings of Goethe and the romanticists, who tired of 
endless rationalism. The two streams, transcendentalism 
and romanticism, which spring from very different sources,^ 
come together in a strange kind of unity. 

In many ways the influence of the Renaissance upon 
Germany had been delayed. It is true that as far as the fine 
arts are concerned there was a good deal of excellent work, 
particularly in the Rhineland, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is true that some of the hterary productions of 
the period had shown great depth and power. But Germany 
was on the whole under scholastic influences for a longer time 
than Italy, France, or Britain. Experimental science, which 
had made rapid progress elsewhere, hardly brought an echo 
in Germany in these centuries, except among those educated 
in France. Germany was still locked in the mighty fortress 
of mediaeval culture. Now there came at last not only the 
influence of British empiricism through the work of Kant, 
but a series of profound changes in the life and mood of the 
people, a rebellion against the didactic and the rationalistic. 

One of the predisposing influences toward this " romantic ’’ 
movement was the mystical attitude toward nature. The 
sixteenth century had shown a rapid development of interest 
in landscape painting and Ulerary references to the beauty 
of nature ; these were but aspects of a vast movement. 
Something had happened in It^y, and then in France and 
England, and now with might began in Germany — a turning 
away from the study room into the bright day of nature. 
One of the greatest devotees of the cult of natinre was Jacob 
Boehmo (d. 1624) ; for him everything had a mystic signifi- 
cance ; every animal, every tree had a spiritu^ lesson for 
humanity. He was also interested in numbers in the manner 
of the P5dhagoreans. The preoccupation with s5nnhols seems 
to be characteristic of mysticism ; the mystic strives to grasp 
the meaning of something more than the perceptual aspect, 
attempts to regard things as symbols of something deeper. 

In consequence of the mystical and romantic movements 
there rapidly developed within transcendentalism a specific 
form of philosophy the whole purport of which was to show 

* Kant’s Iranaceni^entaHsin sprang from intellectualist soil, and was 
critical and “ cognitive " rather jjian poetic. 
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that nature is not merely a series of events but n system of 
interaction among spiritual entities.' From the contact of 
the post-Kantian transcendentalists" with the romantic move- 
ment there arose a philosophy which was transcendcntalist in 
its approach, romantic in its motivation. It was called the 
“ Philosophy of Nature.” This became a prominent school 
in the early nineteenth century. It was by no means indiffer- 
ent to the progress of the sciences ; its leader, Oken, did much 
to stimulate research, and it concerned itself constantly with 
newly discovered facts, especially with facts from the 
biological sciences. But it was not interested in the quanti- 
tative method except as that had spiritual meaning. It 
was dealing with the same subject-matter as science, but 
according to a law of its' own. It was ultimately incompat- 
ible with the science which it imitated. We shall see that 
this philosophy was one of the most potent factors in the 
early training of some of the greatest xunetcenih^^century 
physiologists. Its psychology was necessarily vitalistic 
rather than mechanistic, and its cerrtre of interest lay in the 
fact of the richness of experience rather than in detailed 
analysis. 


Let us briefly review these various schools with which we 
have been dealing so far, and see their mutual relations at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. First, the Scottish 
school, with emphasis primarily on cognitive processes 
which were thought to be self-evident. It was glad, 
indeed, to borrow from the ethical doctrines of the new 
philosophy of the continent, but was in its ultimate make-up 
opposed to Kant’s whole way of thought. For the Scottish 
school insisted still that we can by direct observation discover 
that we have'-souls and that our souls have certain ways of 
obtaining Jbiowledge which axe ultimately valid. In England 
the work of the empirical school went on, under Hartley’s 
followers on the one hand, Bentham’s and the utilitarians’ 
on the other. French psychology was to a large extent 
modelled upon English, and in the opening decades 

Hegel went further than this, attempting to show that ail human, 
history is more than a record of external events ; there is a spiritual 
thread, a aeries of embodiments of the '* Idea." 

" Fichte, and notably Scheliing. 
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of the century upon the Scottish school. The French 
had in the persons of Cabanis, Bichat, and many others, worked 
out with extraordinary vision a physiological psychology 
much in advance of that of Plartley. In Germany the 
rationalistic tendency prevailed, bearing fruit in the tran- 
scendentalism of Kant and others, which insisted on realities 
beyond experience ; and on the other hand, the romantic 
movement appealed directly to Nature, which under tran- 
scendentalist influence inspired the mystical Philosophy of 
Nature. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

All our thoughts [the Stoics believe] aie formed cithei by indirect 
perception, orbysiinjlanty, or analogy, or transposition, or combination, 
or opposition. — Dtogems Laerttus, 

We must next take account of the influence of British 
associationism upon German thoiJ^ht. Transcendentalism 
had been gaining in momentum in Germany, but yielded to 
associationism in the doctrines laid down by HerbartS whose 
significance is equally great for the history' of psychology 
and for that of education. 

He began with those elementary bits of experience which 
we have heretofore called sensations,, Jnst as Condillac and 
his followers had done before him, so Herbarl now adopted 
the structuralism of the English school, reducing complex 
mental states 'to combinations of elementary sensory 
qualities ; these uij|ts by combining into groups make up 
our ideas. We haye here a structuralism combined with a 
doctrine regarding the laws of association, all that is needed 
for a new school of association psychology. The passive 
linkages assumed by moat of the English and French 
associationists were, however, replaced in Herbart’s system 
by dynamic principles. The associationists had created a 
System very similar to a jig-saw puzzle ; it was never easy 
to see what power put the parts together. The parts 
qr .bits of sensory experience were there as units ; but even 
in Hartley’s fteurological theory associationism failed to face 
squarely the problem of finding the integrating mechanism. 

Mental functions were regarded by Herbart as ways of 
manipulating elements, and were treated from a dynamic — 
and from a mathematical — point of view. Had he been more 
of a mathematidan and less of a metaphysician he could 
perhaps have constructed his beautiful assodationism with- 
out reference to forces, the notion of which had come down 

^ A Tent Booh in Ps^hology (i8i6) . 

46 
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from the physicists of the seventeenth century and especially 
from Newton*. But Herbart not only constructed a mathe- 
matical system to explain how bits of experience become 
associated ; he not only showed the formula; by which we 
can create a calculus of the mind ; he gave us the principles 
according to which sometliing, as yet unknown, actively 
puts these parts together. He closely interwove these 
distinct conceptions, a mathematical system and the doctrine 
of an activating principle. The bits of experience coming 
through the senses combine vnth each other, not by virtue 
of mathematical principles alone, but through the operation 
of certain forces in the mind as in the physical world. 

Now there are two ^ays in which elementary bits of 
experience may interact. Fimt, tSey may combine har- 
moniously into wholes ; the resulting composite ideas are 
closely similar to those described by Locke and Hartley. 
But secondly, there are, Herbart taught, ways in which 
Meas may come into relation with each other through con- 
flict or struggle. That^is to say, ideas which are incapable 
of combining compete with one another in consciousness. 
A systematic theory of the conscious and unconscious 
becomes necessary. In following out the dynamic 
implications of the system, a system in which ideas were 
active forces, Herbart had to show not only what happens 
when ideas combine, but also what happens when they 
compete and exclude one another from consciousness. \ 

For Herbart there were three different relations whicln 
the tos of elementary experience may bear to conscious|' 
ness.OThey may be plainly conscious ; these include the 
things to which wo are attending. Thete We_ dso ^ideaa 
in the very margin of consciousness which may easily lapse! 
from it in a moment. There are, thirdljf^^ome which ma^ 
be forced out of consciousness altogether. Herbart pr(^ 
ceeded to discuss the phenomenon of " opposition ”,between 
ideas.* He needed a category into which to put the ideas 
which had been repressed from consciousness. For when an 

Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science {1925). 

* Recent authors point out that objects oE thought do not conflict 
with each other because they are in logical opposition, but because they 
lead to divergent linos of conduct Ideas aie in conict if they lead us 
to do opposite thuigj This is one reason for serious doubt as to the 
indebtedness of psychoanalysis tQ, Herbart, 
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idea is repressed it is not lost: it may reappear later in 
consciousness. How does it come back ? Either by the 
weakening of the idea which repressed it, or by its com- 
bination with an ally, a co-operating idea which may join 
with it, and through joining forces, enable it to regain 
supremacy in consciousness. This means that there is a 
m^titude of tendencies which later lead to the recurrence of 
ideas which have once been banished. Herbart felt that no 
purpose was served by trying to describe the nature of such 
ideas as were not in consciousness, but might later come 
back. He was interested in such ideas in terms of their 
functions, hot in terms of their structure or being. When 
ideas leave consciousness they si-mply have a tendency to 
return. There is a' vast company of “ ideas ” which' 
have once gone and may return. This is a clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that psychology must deal not only 
with what is present in consciousness, but with psycho- 
logical factors beyond the reach of introspection ; and it 
also involves a theory so free from ambiguities that it 
can be applied to the phenomena of memory and to 
all phases of mental conflict. As the ideas in the field 
of consciousness pass from it they cross a " threshold " ; the 
same threshold is crossed in the reverse direction when the 
idea reappears. Or the idea may he exactly at the thres- 
hold. It was over fifty years before a more adequate 
description of the unconscious in terms of empirical find- 
ings was attempted.^ 

This conception of a sharp and definite line between 
conscious processes aud other somehow similar processes 
occurring outside of consciousness, has been a storm-centre 
in psychology for a century. Some regard it as a very 
unfortunate and superfluous assumption, one that is entirely 
unnecessary for empirical psychology, one which clutters 
up pyschology with confusion almost as devastating as the 
doctrine of conflict is enlightening. Others have found in 
the sharp separation of ‘‘ conscious ’* and " unconscious ” 
the only salvation from bad metaphysics and worse logic. 

How does this theory of association relate to the Hartleyan 
system? Herbart rejected categorically the neurological 

By Janet, James, Freud, F. W. H. Myera, and Hdffdlng. The 
ibeoTetical sttidies by SebopenhSLuer 6<iid von H^rtmaiui seem to have 
been less important foiexunnwa th^p th© clinical yroxk of Qjarcot* 
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formnlee which had been current from Hartley onwards, a 
period of about seventy-five years. He wanted a purely 
psychological statement without assumptions regarding 
echoes and re-echoes of the nerve substance. Further, he 
wished to be able to describe all mental phenomena in terms 
of the time-relations of the processes. He sought to do so 
by means of mathematics applied directly to mental pro- 
cesses themselves, using force and time as two of the variables 
which preside over the uprisings and down-sittings of all 
the difterent bits of sensory experience in their different 
combinations. If we have learned a certain order or series 
of experiences, we establish certain dynamic relations, 
depending on the speed gf learning, the amount of repetition, 
and so on, and our mathematical formulas enable us, if we 
know the factors operating at a given moment, to predict 
future experience. In place of Hartley's statement ofl 
associative sequence through patterns once established in 
the brain, wo have in Herbart a series following in order / 
because certain dynamic relations mhei’ent in the ideas 
themselves have been set up. 

The constant tendency ol some ideas to come into con- 
sciousness pushes others out of consciousness. Of course, 
there are two kinds of factors which make for this pre- 
dominance of some ideas over others, internal factors in the 
ideas as such, and the initiation of ideas from without, that 
is, from new stimulation. Many of our sensory experiences 
are not attributable solely to a new stimulus, but are rather 
due to a stimulus augmenting an unconscious deposit of 
experience. This is equivalent in some cases to the state- 
ment that although we had not noticed a stimulus- before 
we now have the background to notice it as soon as it is 
presented. We may take as an example the case of a pro- 
fessional tea-taster looking for a particular flavqjir or quality. 
Most of us might seek in vain for a certain quality present, 
but the tea-taster has so frequently given attention to a 
certain sensory quality that now, when the stimulus is 
presented, he is able to detect it because of his accumulated 
past experience ; it rises into his consciousness. 

This brings us to Herbart’s most famous conception, the 
api>ercepUon mass. This is a name for aU those past ex- 
periences which we use when we perceive something new. 
In the iEustration used, the perception of a certain quality 
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in the lea is dependent upon the lael LUat (hoie is a myriad 
of past tea-flavours in the man’s aceunnflaiod experience, 
and the elements of flavour immediately Ihul a place and are 
assimilated in consciousness. 

Herbart applied his theory extensively in education. 
The child is learning, for example, the meaning of numbers. 
If he has observed his fingers often enough and has learned a 
group of words which apjfly to one, two, and three lingers, 
and so on with other objects, and if we now attempt lo teach 
him the general idea that one plus two equals three, he can 
assimilate this idea because he has observed it in specific 
cases. Similarly, in the process of learning geography, he 
can understand a map of Europe il he knows how land, water, 
and mountains are rej?rcsented on the map of a region he 
already knows. His teacher builds in his mind a certain 
structure (say, a series of geographical symbols) and now 
gives him a map of Europe. Immediately all these now 
sensory stimuli combine with the ideas which lie already 
assimilated in his mind. This background of ideas con- 
stitutes apperception mass. Insteffd of merely gazing at 
the map, he apperceives it. The term " apperception " ha.s 
for Herbart much the same meaning that il had for J,cibiiHz, 
with whom it began; it borrows also from Kant. The 
process of apperception is a combination of a miiubcr of 
sensory bits into a unity. But instead of emphasizing an 
innate unifying power, as did Kant, Herbart presupposed 
that a background already in our mind makes possible the 
assimilation of a new idea which could never otherwise be 
learned.* This seemingly obvious common-sense doctrine 
has enjoyed the most extraordinary influence in education. 

A revolution in educational theory and practice was taking 
place in the closing years of the eighteenth and the opening 
years of the- nineteenth centuries. It came mainly in the 
form of_ a protest against the mechanical implanting of 
information. It emphasized the new idea of developing the 
child’s inherent capacities. Rousseau, in his time, had done 
much to disseminate this doctrine in speaking of the natural 
as opposed to the artificial. The aim of education should be 

* Herbart did indeed regard the soul as neceasary io the cohoivnt 
luttction and organization of mind. But this is htUe more than hp 
service to it, as the apperception, mass sots the hnut on what the soul 
can do, and is throughout Horbaxl's tieatmcnt the neutral agency in the 
process ol learning and knowing. " 
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to bring out the natural rcsjronsos oi the child. But no one 
knew just what was " natural." It remained lor Pestalozzi 
(at the end of the eighteenth century) and Froebel (a little 
later) to clarify the idea. Pestalozzi, a Swiss, developed an 
experimental school in which ho departed radically from the 
educational sj'stem ol his day and undertook to bring out the 
native powers ol observation in the child. He was interested 
in the systematic interrelation of all parts of self-development. 
He was far from being a mere student of the sense-organs 
for their own sake ; he believed one must start by developing 
the child’s ability to observe. He did not confine this 
doctrine to class-room instruction, but applied it to work 
on the farm, in the gardc», and in the home. The implanting 
of information in the child’s mind 'Was reduced to a very 
subordinate position. Froebel, a German, borrowed much 
from Pestalozzi and carried the idea further. He emphasized 
the use of vivid stimuli, bright colours, toys, etc., as means 
of attracting and holding attention, and exercising the 
child’s capacities for dealing with things ; he made much of 
the educational value oT play and loundecl the Kindergarten 
as a means of making use ol the easy or " natural ” in the 
child’s development. 

Herbart made good use of these contributions. He 
realized in the first place the great importance of this em- 
phasis upon observation. He saw that there were aU kinds 
of ways of reacting to stimuli, depending upon how much 
background we have. He saw that Pestalozzi was right in 
emphasizing objects of observation in which the child is 
interested and relating them to his activities. He felt that 
education could make use of this principle throughout the 
whole course of life, starting with physical stimuli, gradually 
reaching more and more complicated forms of experience. 
He believed that systematic use could be made of>iiis doctrine 
o| apperception. Just as counting the fingers may lead to 
a general knowledge of numbers, so each contact with the 
world gives a background for the handling of more and more 
complex situations. But we must make sure that each 
idea is put to the child's observation only after the child has 
so co-ordinated his past observation as to be ready to 
assimilate the new. This led to the idea of a curriculum 
so Revised that the child constantly passes from familiar 
to closely related* unfamilia^ subject matter. The entire 
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curriculum should be presented systematically in accordance 
with the child’s ability to assimilate it. 

These ideas were epoch-making. Educational method 
became an empirical study. Herbart established an ex- 
perimental school ; he conducted classes for teacher- training, 
and made comparison of different methods of presenting 
school material. And although the mathematical a.spirations 
of Herbart’s work were destined to receive no great fulfil- 
ment,* being rejected as though by common consent, his 
general conception of mental organization was the basis for 
educational theory and experimentation for many decades, 
and remains widely influential to-day. He hoped to make 
psychology an exact and an empirical science ; he failed in 
the former, but did mu£h to advance the latter purpose. 

Except in the case of his theory of apperception, it is 
difficult to appraise to-day the historical significance of his 
system. The theory of the threshold and the doctrine of 
conflict keep reappearing in nineteenth-century psychology ; 
but the threshold in ITerbart’s sense is obscured and fre- 
quently forgotten through the different use of the concept 
in the writings of Weber and Fechner,® while modern em- 
phasis on conflict and struggle seems to owe more to Darwin- 
ism^ and to psychiatric experience. 

Herbart’s relation to the history of associationism is 
unique. He was the only associationist for whom the 
elements of experience were measurable entities ; on the 
other hand, his interest in the soul (and his whole meta-* 
physical interest) constitutes a direct rejection of the method 
of most of the English empiricists. He had but little in- 
fluence on subsequent associationism, which continued its 
course in Great Britain ; his influence consists rather in 
helping to overthrow the faculty psychology, in the emphasis 
upon psyckological factors outside of clear consciousness, 
and in the advancement of educational theory and method. 


* His mathematical methods did, as we shall see (p. 195), influence 
Kbbinghaus. He contributed also to the quantitative conception of 
mental abnormality, regarding mental deficiency, for example, as a 
matter of degree, levels of intelligence departing to a greater or lesser 
extent from the normal. 

* See pp. 81 and 89!. 

* Not, of course, to Darwin's conception of the conflict of organisms 
but to that of dynamic patterns or^‘ instincts " mthin the organism. 
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The German lasychological literature in the age of Hcrbart 
was of consiflerable quantity, but most of what was written 
was ephemeral. Our selection of authors and tendencies 
must be based, as usual, upon the sole criterion of their 
significance in relation to our contemporary psychology. 

One school of considerable magnitude comprised the 
"anthropologists.”^ They occupied themselves with the 
dream of a science of man which would correlate data from 
physiology, psychology, ethics, and epistemology. Kant 
may in some respects be classified with them. This group 
was eager to make use of the accounts of primitive cultures 
in relation to those more complex; the raw material of 
travellers’ records and iTiemoirs wa| woven into a system 
of conceptions about man in his " natural state and as a 
social being. There appears to have been a considerable 
increase during the eighteenth century of the practice of 
travelling for its own sake. The improvement of roads in 
France and later in England was important in knitting 
together more closely the nations of western Europe,® while 
longer journeys ceased to be ventures of discovery and 
became almost a part of a liberal education. The services 
of the traveller von Humboldt in unifying the intellectual 
life of western Europe were typical. The growing know- 
ledge of many civilizations, primitive and advanced, gave 
therefore an inductive basis lor the work of these “ anthro- 
pologists.” But they needed a theory as to how the mind 
works : they were forced to build some kind of bridge 
between the mind of the individual and the life of the group. 
The first vague intimation of " folk-psychology ” is found 
in this period, parliculai'ly in the writings of Kant. 

One of the most significant of the anthropologists was 
Fries.'* He felt forced to admit the fundamental accuracy of 

* Not, of courae, to be confused with the more critical andciethodo- 
logically unifoim work commencing with Bastian and Ratzel in the 
middle of I he nineteenth century, now generally known as " cultural 
anthropology.” 

“ The reader will recall that Hobbes and Rousseau, among many, had 
pictured a non-social human existence ; such fervid and uncritical 
descriptions of primitive societies as had been offered by Montaigne 
served as material for Rousseau's " noble savage," 

® Stemo, A Sentimental Journey ; " they order . . . this matter 
better in France.” Goldsmith’s Traveller is an equally celebrated ex. 
pression of the tendency noted. 

* Hmibvch der psychischen AnUropologie (iSao-ai). 
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Kant’s analysis and the futility of hoping to know aiiything 
ultimate about reality. All we have is experience, and that 
is relative. But the process of cognition, instead of being 
attributed to a soul or a self which lies beyond experience, 
was for Fries a function oi the constitution of the organism. 
That is, a person born with a nervous system and sense 
organs is forced by his biological make-up to see things in a 
certain way. Let us, he said, grant Kant’s principles, that 
we cannot know anything in the absolute and that all is mere 
experience, and that our only methods of dealing with reality 
are through certain categories or forms which give patterns to 
our experience. Our minds cannot get out of the ruts in 
which they must run. ^But instead of introducing a tran- 
scendental principle, we should attribute human perception 
and reasoning to laws inherent in organic make-up. In other 
words, the Kantian categories, instead of being tran- 
scendental, are empirical. Anthropology proceeds to con- 
struct on the basis of man’s observation the ways in which he 
adjusts himself both to his physical and to his social environ- 
ment. 

In the work of such men as Fries anthropology was trying 
to join the natural sciences. It was as an empirical student 
of man, making use of general biological principles, that 
Fries took his stand, insisting on the necessity of empirical 
methods, applying these even to the study of the methods 
themselves. He was of importance to mid-nineteenth- 
century thought in other sciences than psychology ; 
he served to bring Kant’s doctrine of the relativity of know- 
ledge into general use. Fries was significant also in keeping 
alive the idea of degrees of consciousness which had come 
down from Leibnitz — that there is at any moment a margin 
as weU as a central field of greatest clearness. 


At the same time that these rather academic modes of 
thinking were going on, an extremely wide-spread movement 
was taking place which enormously exceeded in its popular 
influence any of the writings just discussed. With the 
possible exception of Rousseau, none of the authorities that 
we have had to consider had enjoyed what "^e might call a 
genuinely popular standing. « But with* the founding of 
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phroDology by GalP in Germany early in the century a 
tendency began which was destined to attract wide attention. 
Gall started with a series of hypotheses in which the doctrine 
of the tacultics was worked out in relation to cerebral 
anatomy. 

His first hypothesis was that the mind or personality or 
self has a number of entirely distinct functions which overlap 
only in the sense that two may combine in a given process. 
They are independent in the same way that the movement of 
the right hand and of the left may be independent, although 
both hands may be used at once. There are in human 
beings a certain number of specific and definite functions 
whose activities arc located in various parts of the brain. 
The last vestige of doubt that the’ brain was the seat of 
mental life had disappeared as a result of clinical inves- 
tigations. Nor was the subdivision of the brain into regions 
possessing certain independent functions original in itself. 
But Gall enumerated these functions with a vastly greater 
care than any one liad before given to them. Of this kind 
of thing the phronolo5[ical models are illustrations, with 
their location of such traits as imitation, the poetic 
gift, destructiveness, and .so on. Gall made a list of more 
than thii'ty faculties, and tlic list was expanded by his 
followers. Tins scheme was diametrically opposed to the 
association psychology of the period. When we speak of 
atomism breaking up mental life into pieces, wc arc referring 
to quite another thing. Gall did not teach that mental life 
is an integration of bits of experience. He thought in terms 
of a total individual whose activities could be classified and 
labelled. 

Another of Gall’s assumptions was that the exercise of a 
definite mental function depends chiefly upon the develop- 
ment of its own part of tlic brain, a developmcrii: which may 
be ascribed to heredity. Such development of the brain 
tends to exert local pressure on the skull and to press it 
outwards in the form of a " bump.” The final assumption 
was that feeling the skull with the finger may detect those 
regions in which there is rich endowment, and thus make 
possible an analysis of the individual's chief traits. 

This not only had a certain fascination as a game, but, like 


^ IntrodwAon au cowrs de fhysiologie du cerveau (1808). 
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telling fortunes and casting horoscopes, it immediately- 
dragged down what might have been a serious contribution 
to a mere charlatanism. The hypotheses, with the exception 
of the one relating to the pressing out of the skuU, seemed 
plausible enough at the time. Unfortunately the results of 
Gall's measurements of heads appeared to him to confirm his 
assumptions. Instead of seeking clinical evidence, men went 
on the road to lecture and to study character on the basis of 
" bumps.” The practice came very rapidly into vogue in 
France, England, and America, and, indeed, stiU survives. 
It is impossible to deny the hold it has had on western 
European and American thought. In a series of lectures on 
” Domestic Duties ” for young hoasewives, popular in the 
'thirties, the weU-informed ymmg woman is warned against 
the hasty acceptance of the generally discussed tenets of 
phrenology. The continuance in popular speech of such 
phrases as " the bump of locality ” shows, to be sure, no 
adoption of phrenological dogmas. But it does show the 
continuance of the doctrines of faculty psychology through 
the vehicle of phrenological terms ; tiie phrenological scheme 
has reinforced faculty psychology by keeping alive the notion 
of independent mental functions. 

GaU borrowed from Cabanis and others the concept of 
definite innate reaction tendencies of the organism which 
enable it to adjust itself. Many of the instincts, he thought, 
have their accompan3nng emotional quality.^ This was 
fifty years before the publication of the Origin of Species, and 
the resulting emphasis in psychology upon instincts. Both 
in relation to the idea of specialized cortical areas, and in 
relation to the necessity for dynamic units in the study of 
behaviour, GaU was a person of no mean significance. He 
had a theory of motivation which was decidedly more 
fruitful thaifrthat of associationism, or the idealistic reaction 
of the Scottish school. 

Nevertheless, he fared but ill in academic circles. His 
unverifiable assumptions and the popular degradation of his 
s^tem led to the general neglect of his work among 
j^ychologists and physiologists. 


* Compare McDorigalVs analysis of instinct in his IntfoducUon io 
Social -Psychology (1908). * 
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As we turn to the development ol psycliology^in France, 
we must reraembpr that there had heon in French psycho- 
logical work only one really long-lived movement. This 
had started with the introduction ol the association 
psychology into France in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and had attained a beautiful elaboration in the 
writings of Condillac. Cabanis had filed a formal protest 
against some features of this system. Where Condillac had 
taught that we learn through experience that certain things 
bring us pain or discomfort, that we love things because we 
learn from experience that they bring us pleasure, Cabanis 
insisted on inherited reaction-patterns. We ought not to 
start with sensations, ,hc asserted, but with reactions. 
Instead of analysing experience, wer* should begin with the 
study of the physiology ol reflexes of various levels. He 
protested that ideas as such have no energy, no tendency to 
connect with each other ; djmamic principles must be 
introduced to show how experience becomes organized as 
life goes on. All these assertions arose from the acceptance 
of a physiological stafting-point. However, the brilliant 
contributions of Cabanis as a physiologist, important as they 
were for psychology, enjoyed but a short life. His system 
suffered from the growing tmpopularity of the mechanistic 
tendency. When the scliool of Cabanis was beginning to 
take hold of the French intellectual world, two adverse 
movements interlcrcd. The Napoleonic wars created new 
political and economic problems ; and for this and other 
reasons the attack on the Church and on accepted religion 
lost ground. On the other hand, partly through the dis- 
semination of Scottish influences,^ an idealistic movement 
was rapidly coming into its own. 

The spirit of the revolt was largely empirical. Thomas 
Reid, in founding the Scottish school, had tried, as we have 
seen to base his idealism not on dogma but on confi- 
dence in the trustworthiness of the senses. Even those 
who attacked the empirical findings of mechanism used 
empiricism as a method. The same thing is true, to some 
extent, of the new French idealism. 

Biran began with an attempt at empiricism : the analysis 
of the genesis of habit, wiU, and self-consciousness in the 

And, of course, partly through a number of other social and intellect- 
ual forces too complex to be briefly appraised. 
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child. His chief concern was the development of the self, 
of a personality which is capable of truly integrated 
activity. He represented, moreover, a reaction against the 
mechanistic method, believing that the self is, after all, an 
experiencing agent, and something more than a series of 
experiences ; it is a unified spiritual principle. Now 
the self is not at first aware of itself. It is, to begin 
with, not directly experienced. But, by the process of 
adjusting itself, it becomes conscious of the distinction 
between the self and the not-self. There are two steps in 
this process. Such activities as crying and movement of 
the limbs are first called out mechanically. They take place 
by virtue of those principles which Cabanis had emphasized. 
But when the same stiihulus is repeated later there is in the 
field of experience a division into two parts, the object or 
thing upon which we react, and the self that reacts. In 
other words, the exercise of will is the first and dominant 
principle which causes the development of self-consciousness. 
It is because of our reactions, especially when resistance is 
offered to them, that we become 'aware of ourselves as 
individuals. This is definitely a dynamic psychology. As 
activity becomes more complex, self-consciousness develops 
greater richness. 

This contribution was more important as giving a certain 
turn to French thought than as a specific, constant endow- 
ment for later generations. As a matter of fact, the details 
of Biran’s system of psychology had little influence even in 
France a generation after his death, and extremely little 
outside of France. He remained a sort of guardian spirit 
constantly present with French psychology, not indeed as 
a stimulus to the use of the genetic method, but as an em- 
bodiment of voluntarism. It was not for his most original 
contributiojKthat he was remembered. 

The Scottish school had a simpler and more popular 
approach, which the French school adopted in preference to 
Biran’s genetic method. For the writings of Royer-Collard, 
who became professor at the Sorbonne in the year i8it, wore 
simply continuations of the work of Reid. But in giving 
psychology a " spiritual interpretation, the school of 
Royer-Collard naturally made use of many of the doctrines 

^ The term spinlualisme, wliich is atiU in general use in Ftcnch 
psychology, corresponda, roughly, our " idealism,” 
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of Biran. In the first place, he had postulated a soul, in 
place ol the raw " experience ” ol the mechanists. In the 
second place, he had emphasized the fact of activity, which 
the associationists had almost without exception disregarded. 
His voluntarism had opened the way for a psychology which 
could meet their requirements. It was to some extent the 
influence of Biran which made the will dominant in French 
psychology for the next forty or fifty years (idealism almost 
necessarily clings to the will as an independent function). 
But no clear facts about the will were available. With Biran 
as their presiding genius and Royer-Collard as their 
recognized head, French psychologists now settled down 
into an extraordinarily* unimaginative and unproductive 
eclecticism. In the second quarter of the century the 
greatest figure was Cousin, whose contribution lay more in 
wide scholarship than in original observation.’ Eclecticism 
was so general that during the entire half-century which 
followed Biran French psychology may be characterized as 
the influenced rather than the mfluencing psychology of 
western Europe. But, as wc shall see, France did more than 
her share in the development of psychiatry and in the task of 
bringing psychiatry and psychology together. 

. "T" A * / ’ 


Thomas Brown” was a representative of three schools of 
thought, Scottish, English, and French. He was Scottish in 
his background, his education and his academic position, 
ideally fitted for his post as Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh. He dominated both the academic psychology 
and the popular psychology of the day ; for he had a gift of 
exposition, the capacity to illustrate clearly, copiously, and 
in detail, which drew people ol intelligence and influence. 

He never abandoned that claim to prestige which the 
Scottish school had maintained through its emphasis upon 
the dignity of man and man’s religious nature. He therefore 
maintained, both with scholars and with the public, the high 
position which the Scottish psychology had held before 
him. And he derived from the Scottish school one cardinal 
doctrine, '^e conception of unitary substance or principle ; 

The survival of voluntarjsm is indicated in his doctrine of the 
“ spontaneity of the^Il," 

* Lectures on the Philosophy ofjjhe Human Mind (1820), 
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in other words, the soul, whose aficctions and functions are 
the phenomena of psychology. This was the central Scottish 
teaching, in opposition to the notion of bits of experience 
fitted together by association. The mind was not a mosaic 
of pieces, but a unity of substance with varying 
manifestations. But he borrowed copiously from the 
associationists. Antipathy to physiological explanations 
was skilfully reconciled with a cordial assimilation of many 
associationist principles and constant recourse to their 
methods of observation. Beginning with the work of 
Brown, the Scottish school came definitely under the 
influence of English tradition. We must, therefore, consider 
Brown’s work first of all in relatiosi to the theory of asso- 
ciation which had been so prominent for a half-century. 

While accepting the principle of association as a key to 
psychology. Brown objected to the word ' ' association.” He 
used in its place the term " suggestion.” " Association," 
through its derivation, implies that two things have become 
one. Association involves unification. Brown held that we 
find nothing in our mental life which'^shows that one piece of 
experience has been unified with another. Suppose that 
'' four " makes us think of *' five.” This does not mean that 
these figures enjoy some kind of absorption in one another. 
Brown's term " suggestion ” meant merely the process by 
which one idea arouses another. But this is no mere verbal 
manipulation ; Brown felt the need for an empirical treat- 
j ment of the problem of mental connections. 

It wiU be recalled that the Aristotelian principles of 
association by contiguity, similarity, and contrast had been 
reduced by Hartley to one fundamental pattern. Brown 
accepted Hartley’s reduction of mental connections to one 
basic principle, which he called " co-existence ” ; but this 
basic princ:^e manifested itself in three forms, dependent 
on resemblance, contrast, and nearness in time and space. 
But now we come to this viteil problem : when one thing 
is somehow connected with two or more other things, what is 
it that determines each particular course of association? 
When, for example, tiger resembles both leopard and lion, 
why does tiger in some cases make us think of leopard and in 
other cases of lion ? Hobbes, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, had vaguely seen the problem (see p. ig) but 
had given no satisfactory solutjpn. Over &ne hundred and 
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fifty years passed before anyone tiudcrlook a more detailed 
analysis of the principles determiiiiiiff particular associations. 
Hartley had gone into great detail with regard to the nature 
of association. He had considered, lor example, such 
specific problems as the influence of emotion upon association, 
and had concerned himself with the analysis of complex life 
situations. But he had never undertaken to show how his 
laws worked in the determination of particular sequences to 
the exclusion of others ; he was not prepared to explain, 
for example, why one person when thinking of a bear thinks 
next of a lion, whereas another person is reminded of the 
practice of teaching bears to dance. We think of a great 
variety of things about i)ears, depending not only upon our 
past experience, but upon such thing? as the mood we are in, 
our constitutional make-up, and the like. Brown, grasping 
the significance of the problem, undertook an analysis of 
the many factors determining the course of association, the 
celebrated " secondary laws of association." These have a 
peculiarly modern ring. Much of the weakness of nine- 
teenth century as,sociatiouism could have been avoided if 
their importance had been recognized ; it was not until the 
last decades of the century that (icrman and American 
experimentalists^ discovered the necessity of taking such an 
analysis into account. 

The first four of Brown's secondary laws have perhaps 
the most vital significance, but all arc important as 
modifications of the associationist tendency to oversimplify. 
Brown’s laws are thus sumraaidzod by Warren.* 

(1) The relative durettion of the original sensations : “ The 
longer we dwell on objects, the more fully do we rely on our 
future remembrance of them.” 

(2) Their relative liveliness : " The parts of a train appear 
to be more closely and firmly associated as4h£ original 
feelings have been more lively.” 

(3) Relative frequency : " The parts of any train are more 
reatflly suggested in proportion as they have been more 
frequently renewed,” 

(4) Relative recency : " Events which happened a few 
hours before are remembered when there is a total forgetful- 
ness of what happened a few days before,” 

1 Notably Kttlpo and Calkins. 

* A History of the Assooigiion Psychology (1921), p. 73, 
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(5) Their coexistence in the past with feiDcr alternative 
associates : " The song which we have never heard but from 
one person can scarcely be heard again by us without recalling 
that person to oixr memory.” 

(6) Constitutional differences between individuals modify 
the primary laws ; They give " greater proportional vigour 
to one set of tendencies of suggestion than to another.” 

(7) Variations in the same individual, " according to the 
varying emotion of the hour." 

(8) '' Temporary diversities of state," as in intoxication, 
delirium, or iU-health. 

(9) Prior habits of life and thought — the influence of 
inground tendencies upon any given situation, however new 
or irrelevant the expeficnce may be. 

The general laws of "suggestion” were now seen to 
operate in terms, for example, of the relative recency, fre- 
quency, and liveliness of particular experiences. The em- 
phasis on emotional and constitutional factors was also 
significant and qxtite in contrast with the associationists' 
usual neglect of individual differences'. It was a contributioir 
of great moment, both to see the need of working out specific 
laws and also to think in terms of the individual as a whole 
in the determination of each specific sequence of thought. 

Brown borrowed another important point from the English 
school, this time not from Hartley but from Locke. He 
returned to Locke’s position as to the presence in our minds 
of certain capacities of a reflective nature as well as those of 
a merely sensory nature. Locke had taught that in addition 
to ideas derived directly from the senses, we have ideas 
derived from reflection upon the data given by the senses. 
Hartley had abandoned this position, believing that he could 
reduce all experience to the association of sensory elements. 
Now Brow*, being unwilling to use the nervous system as 
an explanatory principle, could not regard images or ideas 
as mere reverberations of sensations. He could not reduce 
the idea to a faint copy of the original. Admitting no 
neurological explanations, he had to regard memory as a 
function independent of perception. The memory elements 
were not for him identic^ with the sensory elements ; they 
were independent entities. But if two objects are observed 
at the same time, and if we immediately become aware of 
the relation between the two, l^is is not a 'Sensory function ; 
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it it. a fauctioii (U'diiiloly iH'rformoil by ilic iiiiiul, as a miud. 
To pcrccivo, for t'xani[)lL‘, that ono Ixaik is of a darker shade 
of reel than aiiotliL'i is to « relaiioii i)resenL iu cxperienco. 
If we sec a larpo piece of chalk and a small ono at tlic same 
time, we perceive iiislaiilly that one is larger tlian the other, 
and tire pcrce])tian of “ larger tlnm ” comes into our minds 
not as a sensory clcmi'nl, but as a n-laiion. This was another 
blow at associationism. Mental lite was not a mere con- 
catenation of sense-data, but was characterized by capacities 
to grasp relations. This was called by Brown “ relative 
suggestion,” as opposed to the ” simple suggestion " by 
which one idea follows another by virtue of sensory ex- 
perience. Strangely cno^gh, " relative suggestion ” was not 
treated as a part ot perception, but wjffe emphasized only as it 
appeared in such processes as comparison and judgment. 
These relational elements have l)ccn successively forgotten 
and rc-discovered. Bain, for exanij)lc, recognized them ; 
German pst diologists ro-dlscoveretl them in various guises 
late in the century. I'hcy have again come into their own 
in connection with the (feslalt school in recent years. 

In addition to these obvious inUiicnees ot the Scottish and 
the English scIiooJs, we liave to take into ace(niut the fact 
that Brown had inuuer.sod l\imself in tlie. writings of those 
French philosophers wlio were gently but effeelivcly re- 
instating ideali,sm in oiJpositiou to the mechanistic trend of 
the late eighteentb century. II was iiotocl above that both 
Condillac and Cabanis had been popular because their 
mechanistic systems were in harmony with a widespread 
revolt against religious and spiritual interpretations. 
Similarly, the return of the pendulum to religion after the 
Revolution gave strength to the hands of those who sought 
to overthrow the mechanistic schools. The followers of 
Condillac’' were amending his system by attribviiftg some 
degree of activity to the individual ; and Cabanis, though 
himself a mechanist, had helped to point out the significance 
of activity in personality. An idealistic and religious turn 
of mind found therefore dose at hand the materials for the 
construction of a new system. This group of " ideologists ” 
took hold upon that polite part of sodety which was interested 

’ Among their greatest names were Laromigui6re and De Tracy ; 
the iormer, greatly influenced by Biran’s activism, influenced in turn the 
work of Brown. ' 
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in philosophy. They were gentlemen of a sedate yet genial 
temperament. They would not call ideas by unpleasant 
names, such as " mere sensation.’* But they were not so 
direct and flamboyant as Thomas Reid. Their protest was 
orderly and courteous. They represented a mild revolt 
against mechanism, but in terms compatible with good 
manners. Their central principle was that mind is not a 
passive instrument for receiving impressions. In specific 
revolt against Condillac they held that mind is essentially 
a thing which reacts, which has spontaneous activities 
of its own. But theirs was scarcely a constructive move- 
ment. It was an attempt to restore the broken handle 
rather than to mould a new vessel 
This philosophy haG all the necessary elements to become 
popular in Scotland. It was not only in harmony with the 
spiritual views of the Scottish school ; it had, in fact, much 
that had been absorbed indirectly or borrowed directly from 
Scotland. Its specific alterations of associationifl doctrine 
were useful and welcome to the Scottish school. Brown 
mastered both Scottish and French Systems ; his introduction 
of the French viewpoint and the French critique was, in fact, 
an enriching influence in his own system, and responsible in 
part for his popularity. It was through French conceptions 
rather than Scottish ones that he saw how he could safely 
use the methods of the associationists while still rejecting 
their viewpoint. Regarding the soul as a living and acting 
entity, he could without compromise accept most of the 
empirical analysis of Hartley and his followers. 

One point in which French influence was especially clear 
was his emphasis on the " muscular sensations,” the sen- 
sations which give awareness of the position of the Hmbs, 
and of opposition which they may meet in contact with out- 
side objftfiits. Some attention had been given to the muscle 
sense by physiologists ; ite introduction into psychology was, 
however, chiefly the work of Brown. ^ The muscle sense, 
said Brown, gives us our notion of resistance. This was an 
elaboration of the ideologists' position ; it was similar also to 
the point which Biran was making, the idea that the “ self " 
is in fact engendered by the resistance offered to the blind 

^ A,u addition to the traditional five senses naturally had to meet 
some oppositioDi ; cuixiulative ovidenco from physiology led to its 
general acceptance by the middle o£ the centur/. 
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movements of early infancy. But Brown’s treatment of the, 
concept differs materially from Biran’s, Instead of Birau's 
poetic and mystic treatment of the " will,” leading to sell- 
consciousness in the child, Brown's was a downright simple 
statement of the part played by muscular sensatioir in 
giving us awareness of the solidity of material things, 

Brown’s chief significance lay perhaps in the fact that he 
served to make the Scottish school more empmeal. He 
made the school so closely acquainted with empirical and 
analytical methods that it could never quite go back to the 
firmly implanted dogmatism of its founder. The Scottish 
school began to become amalgamated with empiricism and 
associationism, and to ^pse its identity. But in Brown's 
hands associationism had for the fiffst time undertaken a 
specific narrative of why we think and act in the particular 
ways forced upon us by particular occasions, while the 
interaction of *' ideas ” was replaced by acting individuals. 
Psychic atomism remained, to be sure, for a while ; as we 
shdl see, it was incorporated in the thorough-going asso- 
ciationism of James MHl, with whom it rcaclied its logical 
perfection and systematization. But Brown’s work was the 
beginning of the end both of associationism and of the Scottish 
school. He had seen the necessity of empiricism, and had 
given new life to many of the bold endeavours of those who 
wished to analyse and systematize the furious complexity 
of experience. He had put an end for ever to the naive 
formalism and pompous barrenness of the Scottish school. 
At the same time his conception of jDersonality as a unity 
did much to give associationism that maturity and caution 
through which it attained its greatest achievements in the 
work of Spencer and Bain. 



CHAPTER IV 


SOME INTELLECTUAL ANTECEDENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The origins of experimental psychology in Germany are to 
be sought in the intellectual development of western Europe 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ; and 
most of all in the progress of other ^experimental sciences in 
France and Germany, rWe must turn first to the progress of 
the exact sciences, particularly mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics ; next, to that of the biological sciences.^ For 
experimental psychology grew out ol the soil of an 
experimental physiology which was dependent upon all of 
these for its existence. 

Experimental methods had 5delded many and cumulative 
results in the natural sciences since the days of Gilbert and 
Galileo. The Newtonian mathematics had been eagerly 
adopted and developed in France, and became the central 
feature of French science. Whereas the experimental 
approach was more characteristic of English science, the 
most characteristic feature of French science was rather the 
development of mathematical methods. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century French mathematicians had won 
pre-eminence in the world. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the French 
Academy of Sciences found favour with Louis XIV ; and 
from that time on it served as a central repository of 
scientific methods and results, as weU as a centre for the 
mutual sSinulation and encouragement of scientific men, 
a centre not merely for France but for the world. This was 
utterly unlike anything to be found in Britain or Germany. 
It is true that Newton took a leading part in the formation of 
the " Royal Society ’’ in England, but it was never favoured 
by much royal support. A great British astronomer of the 
* For afuUer treatment of the history of science in the eighteenth and 

early nineteenth centuries see Merz,H»s<o)'yo/£«rof>eo«rAoitgA< in iht 
NineUenth Century, upon which I have chiefly reli^. 

66 ^ 
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period was forced to give part of his time to tutoring in order 
to get the wherewithal for liis researches. The Fi-ench, on 
the other hand, offered much encouragement to astronomical 
work. This matter of patronage was a prominent factor in 
causing the leadership of Newton in mathematics, great as it 
was, to give place to the leadership of the French school. 
There sprang up departmental centres for scientific 
study and research all over France, so that French science 
attained some degree of integration. French students 
everywhere co-operated ; local groups had opportunities to 
exchange ideas with one another, and many individuals went 
to Paris for study. Such close affiliation for scientific work 
was not dreamed of in Eflgland, nor Germany. ‘ Another 
instance of French leadership lay in the establishment of 
journals of mathematics in the decades just preceding the 
Revolution. 

But the departmental centres and the journals were 
dependent on an all-important clement, without which 
French intellectual leadership would have been frustrated, 
namely, national solidarity and a unity both political and 
cultural. Among the many economic factors which con- 
tributed to this national unity was the excellence of the 
French roads. The improvement of English roads through 
the introduction of French methods in the late eighteenth 
century seems to have done much to knit together groups 
whose intellectual co-operation had previously been 
hampered. 

Whichever of these advantages we see fit to emphasize, the 
pre-eminence of the French in the exact sciences was 
apparent. The Frencli had borrowed to such an extent 
the mechanical view of the universe, founded upon Newton's 
work, that we begin to find literary expression of it in the 
mid-eighteenth century, e.g., in Voltaire and FWltenelle. 
This gave to the reading public the unified view of the 
mechanical universe which had been discovered outside of 
France by Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. Voltaire was 
almost a popularizer of Newton ; he occupied himself with 
the task of turning over to the public that conception of the 
world which mathematics and physics had outlined. 

* The German States which were peirts of the Empire were held 
together in the loosest fashion ; while Prussia, though powerful, had 
a negligihlc influence a^ yet in the intellectual integration of the German- 
speaking States. 
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This task of popularization did not, of course, in Voltaire’s 
time, really reach the masses ; it spread rapidly among the 
61ite, but it was scarcely adapted for the labourer and the 
peasant. The Revolution brought about an immediate 
change. Educators sought to dispense with traditional 
subjects, and to found the whole system of public instruction 
upon natural science. Condorcet made the point that the 
mathematical sciences were of immediate importance to the 
public ; they strengthened the powers of observation, and 
the capacity for clear thinking. Moreover, they were of 
practical value in the problems of industry and war. 
Engaged, as France was, in wax with most of the powers of 
western Europe, the u^ of mathenfatics for artillery, and of 
chemistry for explosives, was sure to be emphasized. 
Biological science had its place because of its relation to the 
training of military surgeons. Condorcet undertook then 
the task of educating the whole Republic in the exact 
sciences. 

The Revolution inevitably interfered at first with 
research work, but it is surprising to note how much scientific 
investigation, even in fields not immediately practical, was 
carried on during this period of French isolation. Some 
individuals suffered, but most of the scientific work in 
progress was publicly recognized. And Napoleon acknow- 
ledged the importance of science and mathematics, for this 
added to his own personal prestige as well as to the value of 
his engineering and artillery of&cers. 

Some of the specific contributions of French science may 
serve to show its spirit. By means of the differential and 
integral calculus it had been possible to work out the laws 
of the movements of heavenly bodies more adequately than 
seventeenth-century mathematicians had dared to dream. 
A little*1Siore than a century after Newton’s Principia 
(1687), Laplace published his great books on celestial 
mechanics. He undertook to describe the evolution of the 
solar system from nebular substances (the view known as 
the " nebular hypothesis ”). Laplace won wide recognition 
also through his " theory of probability." Tables showing 
the annual number of births, marriages, and deaths within 
a given group had been in use for more than a century ; but 
a sound mathematical understanding of the means of pre- 
diction from such tables {and*the likelihood of variations of 
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diiferent magnitudes) was much needed. Laplace supplied 
the mathematical theoiy necessary for the first steps^ so 
that, although his interest lay chiefly in pure rather than in 
applied mathematics, it was but natural that he should 
become statistician to Napoleon. The relatively simple 
conception of quantities, offered by Newton, was also sub- 
jected by French mathematicians to a critical analysis. 

The discovery of oxygen by Priestley is another instance 
in which British work led rapidly to French elaboration both 
in theory and in practice. Almost all the chemists of 
first magnitude in the late eighteenth century were French- 
men. It was Lavoisier who, just before the Revolution, 
succeeded first in laying«down those |jeneral principles which 
made a unified experimental chemistry possible. Chemistry 
had been full of alchemy and a host of occult ideas ; there 
were no unifying laws which could be quantitatively stated. 
It was chiefly through the work of Lavoisier that a quan- 
titative chemistry came into being. He also made many 
specific contributions ; he discovered, for example, the 
nature of respiration (the union of carbon with oxygen) , one 
of the most important discoveries in physiological claeinistry. 
The scope of chemical experimentation is indicated by the 
founding of journals for the publication of chemical research. 
This advance of chemistry in France was slow in reaching 
other nations, as the military situation tended to isolate 
France in respect to both pure science and its applications. 
Furthermore, the tradition of the isolation of individual 
investigators from one another still held sway in Great 
Britain, in sharp contrast to the co-operation and 
centralization which characterized French research. 

On the other hand, it happened through a fortunate 
concatenation of circumstances that Germany began, early 
in the nineteenth century, to occupy herself witfcpehemistry 
and physics. Chemistry in the German universities had 
been very dependent on French sources. ^ Practically all 
textbooks in the exact sciences in use in German (as in 
British) universities were in French, or were translations 
from the French. But within the university system of 

^ The dissemination of French science into Germany had, of course, 
been possible to some extent even during the Kovolution and tlie 
Napoleonic era. A prominent figure in this task was von Humboldt, 
whose wide travels and international spint had done much to acquaint 
Germany with French problems «nd methods. 
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Germany there began to arise shortly after the close of the 
Napoleonic era a group of men (some of them trained in 
France) who were prepared to introduce French ideas. The 
first decade of their work was essentially a continuation of 
the French tradition, but German chemistry soon acquired 
a distinct individuality. 

Liebig founded in 1826 a university laboratory for 
the systematic study of chemistry. He became, indeed, 
the founder of a new division of chemistry ; he devised 
suitable methods for the chemical study of some of the 
functions of living creatures, and for these the term " organic 
chemistry came into use. Borrowing, indeed, freely from 
contemporary French \^ork, he probably did more than any 
other man to give German chemistry its enviable position in 
the three generations which have followed. Wohler, his 
pupil, succeeded as early as 1828 in actually creating 
synthetically an organic compound, urea, and thus in 
throwing a bridge across the gulf which separated the 
inorganic from the organic. 

At the same time other investigations which served to 
establish connection between the physical and the biological 
sciences were going on in many other countries. Galvani 
discovered (1791) the electrical cmi’cnt generated by stimu- 
lation of the frog’s sciatic nerve. This was conceived by 
many to have tremendous philosophical significance. Some 
hastened to conclude that the intimate nature of life pro- 
cesses had been found, and that these processes were 
fundamentally different from the mechanical processes 
supposed to dominate,the non-living. On the other hand, 
mechanists derived an equal consolation from it. It proved 
for them that physical prindples were sufficient for the 
explanation of life. The same comment holds for 
Humboldife discovery of the electrical discharge from the 
torpedo-fish. Men dreamed of bringing - together on a 
scientific level those disciplines which we call physical on 
the one hand and biological on the other. The dream had 
been dreamt by many before ; but these strange electrical 
phenomena which were actually under investigation gave 
new ground for the hope of unifying the physical with the 
biological sciences. 

‘ The term gradually acquired to its present meaiung, the study of 
the compounds of carbon. 
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Coatributions in the same direction were made by a series 
of discoveries in acoustics and optics. Chladni’s work in 
acoustics was followed by Sir Thomas Young’s celebrated 
statement of the wave-theory of light.’- •There followed 
throughout the first two decades of the nineteenth century 
an active controversy between the adherents of the 
Newtonian or corpuscular theory and those of the wave- 
theory. Optical phenomena necessitated physiological and 
psychological assumptions ; and Young himself formulated 
a three-colour theory (later supported by Helmholtz), 
according to which the retina is equipped with three kinds 
of colour-receptors, whose co-operative function gives the 
entire range of colours ej^erienced. ^he Bohemian physio- 
logist, Purkinje, made important observations on the bright- 
ness of colour in relation to the intensity of light. From 
such developments followed that experimental physiology 
of audition and vision which was later on to play so great a 
rdle in the establishment of an experimental psychology. 

We may now turn our attention to the development of 
biological science. The first great step, perhaps, in the organi- 
zation of modern biological research was the classification of 
species. As Cuvier very aptly remarked, to name well one 
must know well. Ray’s seventeenth-century classification 
of species was extended by Linnaeus. Not only did Linnaeus 
know and classify thousands of plants (and animals), but, 
more significantly, he devised a system of classification, 
grouping individuals into species and species into genera, 
and indicating both by Latin (hence international) names. 
The conception of a “ species ” has undergone notable 
changes ; but the Linnean system has been of inestimable 
value. 

The work of classification was carried forward and greatly 
enriched by Cuvier. His many contributions extend through 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. They give him 
rank with Bichat and Cabanis as a representative of French 
biological work as brilliant, though not as abundant, as the 
work in the physical sciences. His contribution consists 

’ E.g,, Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy (1807). The general 
conception goes baclj to the pioneer -work of Huygens, in the Nether- 
lands. 
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first of all in carrying out Linnaeus's idea of systematically 
grouping organisms, and noting the elements of similarity 
and difference observed in members of various species and 
genera. He sought to make possible a classification which 
would not only give names to organisms, but would show 
their true resemblances and differences by noting which 
similarities were significant and fundamental, and which 
were superficial or without significance. In spite of the 
lead taken by Lamarck, Erasmus Darwin, and others, Cuvier 
definitely opposed the evolutionary theory,^ which would 
have been most useful as a genetic method of classification. 
But he was an anatomist of such insight that he was able to 
lay down fundaments^ principles ®f wide general validity ; 
he is generally recognized as the father of modern com- 
parative anatomy. It is interesting to note that Cuvier 
relied chiefly not on the structure of bones, muscles, or 
sense-organs, but on the central nervous system, as the most 
reliable single criterion of classification. 

Another feature of importance in Cuvier’s career is the fact 
that he was the first person to make a systematic survey of 
all the scientific work done each year. These surveys were 
in the form of reports to Napoleon. Together with filoges 
delivered upon the deaths of great scientists, these mark a 
further advance in the establishment of central storehouses 
of scientific information. The group of physiologists and 
anatomists to which Cuvier belonged gave France — in fact 
we may say specifically the city of Paris — almost as definite 
a position of leadership in biological science as it enjoyed in 
physical science. 

But in the early nineteenth century a variety of forces 
became apparent, by which a new place in the study of the 
biological sciences was won by Germany. To understand 
these, attention must be turned to the German university 
system, in which, during the e^hteenth century, a series of 
important developments had been taking place. We must 
take account of some of the intellectual trends of the period, 
in order to see how Germany was able to make contributions 
in physiology which it had been denied France to accomplish. 

Ihe German university during the Middle Ages typically 
included three faculties : a faculty of theology, a fachlty of 


^ See^. irS, 
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law, and a faculty of medicine. These three faculties were 
virtually professional schools. No general or liberal arts 
course was provided. If a student went to the university 
he usually prepared himself for one of these three professions 
(or he might become a doctor of the civil and canon law at 
the same time, taking the degree of Doctor of Laws, the 
origin of the honorary LL.D.). There was a general neglect 
of scientific courses, except as they forced themselves into 
the medical curriculum. In the eighteenth century (in the 
year 1734, to be exact) a faculty of philosophy was founded 
at Gottingen, the aim of which was to give instruction not 
for the specific purpose of training for a professional career 
but for the purpose of providing whaf; we should now call a 
" liberal education." This involved the establishment of 
chaiis for some subjects which had traditionally been a 
part of the three older faculties, and some chairs for subjects 
newly introduced. The faculty of philosophy included such 
subjects as mathematics and physics ; history ; history of 
literature ; oriental languages ; as well as two chairs for 
various subdivisions of ' philosophy, and a professorship of 
philosophy “ without special definition." Carlyle’s Teufels- 
drockh, professor of " things in general,” was probably a 
reminiscence of such chairs without portfolio. This new 
faculty was rapidly copied all through the German-spealdng 
world. 

During the eighteenth century science became an impor- 
tant part of the German university curriculum ; but 
” science " {Wissenschaf() took on a distinctive meaning. 
In France, science had come to mean mathematics or " exact 
science.” German scholars attacked the problem of 
phonetics and of language ; they developed philological 
technique. At the same time they were applying critical 
methods to the study of literature, developing iip^rticular 
the technique of Biblical criticism, and working out general 
principles by which it was possible to ascertain, for 
example, the date and authorship of ancient manuscripts. 
They improved the methods of history and archaology. 
They devoted themselves to the problem of evaluating 
historical source material. Baumgarten’s attempt to found 
a science of aesthetics, Kant’s critical approach to the process 
of cognition, and Hegel’s revision of logic under the term 
" dialectic,” are jiarts of aji, extensive movement already 
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well under way ; they were works of Wissciischaft,^ just as 
truly as were experiments in physics. The application of 
critical methods to such a variety of subjects, and the 
interdependence of all these, brought it about that the 
German university teacher and student had but little of the 
departmental turn of thought which inevitably influenced 
the French student. The German faculty of philosophy 
served as a means of attaining a broad view of civilization as 
a whole. The German university was an engine with which 
to create a unified knowledge of the world. 

Together with this ideal of the unity of all human know- 
ledge — the idea that a scholar should be equally versed in 
history and mathematics, in oriental languages and in 
contemporary political issues — there was also the feeling that 
the phenomena of life, as represented by the biological 
sciences, were to be viewed not merely in the perspective of 
chemistry and physics, but in their relation to these other 
disciplines. No single approach could suffice in the study 
of so complex a thing as life ; there must be in life some kind 
of unity or connection, at least in treatment if not in subject- 
matter. There had been in both Britain and France a 
considerable skepticism about the possibility of building up 
a scientific technique for the study of living things. But in 
the German university the phenomena of life were subjected 
to the same critical treatment and seen in the same per- 
spective as was required in any other specialty. The study 
of life must be undertaken from a unified philosophical 
world-view. 

It is natural to ask how there could be uniformity of treat- 
ment in spite of the fact that there were over twenty univer- 
sities in Germany, politically separated, each man teaching 
from his own point of view. Such a possibility resulted 
from th<M«xchange of professors between universities and 
the students’ habit of moving about from one institution to 
another, customs still prevalent and vitally important in 
the unification of German thought. It never occurred to 
the German student that there ought to be any local con- 
tinuity in his course towards a degree. This exposure to 
many influences augmented the tendency to seek for a unified 
view of the world and the desire to see life as a whole. The 

* Such *' cultural sciences " [Giisteswissenschaf^n) are distinguished 
fioro the " natural sciences " {Natiffwisssnschaften). 
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secondary schools received to some extent the benefit of 
such interchange. Teachers in the secondary schools were 
promoted to higher teaching, and teachers in the universities 
went back at times to the secondary schools. 

One who did a great deal to point out the unity between 
the sciences was Haller, the physiologist of Gottingen, who 
flourished in the middle of the eighteenth century. Pro- 
foundly influenced by his teacher, the Dutch physiologist 
Boerhaave, he sought to treat human and animal life, 
chemistry and physics, as a unity. He gave to German 
students the conception that the empirical approach-^in 
particular, the experimental method — which the British and 
French were using in the physical sciejjccs, could be applied 
to life processes ; in other words, the notion of physiology 
as an experimental science was established. The importance 
of this conception can only be realized when we consider the 
extraordinary degree to wliich biological science had been 
occupied with the astrological and the occult. Even the 
great teacher, Paracelsus, who did so much to establish a 
chemical view of life protesses, made extensive use of astro- 
logical principles ; even the intrinsically helpful notion of 
humours in the blood was confused with much that was 
incapable of any sort of verification. Haller has been 
called the father of modern physiology.^ He published a 
textbook which remained for three-quarters of a century the 
standard text on physiology for the world.' 

The university system, and the leadership of HaUer and 
his pupils, are thought to have been mainly responsible for 
the fact that the biological sciences came into a certain 
vogue in Germany towards the end of the eighteenth century ; 
the science of living things absorbed more attention than 
was given to the physical sciences. We may say, to put 
it negatively, that the reason why the French aiwi^British 
had given biology a secondary place was their preference 
for quantitative analysis. They could approach physics 
and chemistry with mathematical methods. They could 
not understand that the biological sciences coiild be 
experimentally or mathematically approached. While the 

' Harvey had, of course, shown the way, and many clinicians had 
contributed important empirical studies oi physiological functions, 
side by side with the rapid progress of anatomy. 

’ Until the publicaflon of Johann|s Muller’s text book. See p. 99. 
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British and French thought the biological sciences incapable 
of being genuinely scientific, the Germans thought every 
field of knowledge could be equally scientific. Even the 
analysis of the knowing process itself (as Kant undertook to 
show) could become an exact and systematic discipline. 

But we have to consider another factor which this state- 
ment disregards. We may recall the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the interest which Germany of the " romantic ” 
period showed in living things, as something distinct from 
the world of matter and motion. Something in the German 
temperament of the time reached out toward the com- 
prehension of life.i There is, of course, no need to designate 
this as a permanent national trait >■ the same general tendency 
was apparent in Italy during the Renaissance. One might 
be tempted, and not entirely without justice, to say that this 
is the arrival of the Renaissance in Germany. One might be 
tempted to say that Germany, isolated from the rest of 
western Europe through a series of wars and through such 
influences as the surviving feudalism of the Holy Roman 
Empire, had its awakening in the eighteenth century, so that 
problems of the nature of life won a prominent place outside 
of as well as within the university system. All this develop- 
ment of the biological sciences in Germany might be regarded 
as part of a general cultural movement. It would be too 
dogmatic to say that the German university was the sole 
explanation for the popularity of biology. 

A familiar illustration of the German spirit of the time 
is the personality and career of Goethe, who was so great 
as a poet that few people thought of him as a scientist. 
But he was, in fact, responsible for two important biological 
contributions. He was one of the first of the moderns to 
put forward a theory of organic evolution ; and he elaborated 
a signii^ant theory of colour vision.* In opposition to 
Young's three-colour theory, he undertook to show that 
one cannot account for the facts of colour-blindness, colour 
contrast, and negative after-images without postulating 
at least four primary colours. Goethe made also a number 

Eighteenth-century France and Britain 'witnessed, of course, 
striking romantic movements. But the tendency to speak of the 
" romau'tic movement ” as essentially German is perhaps e'wdence 
for the view suggested. But we are dealing with a question of degree, 
and dehmtive demonstration Of the point is, of course, impossible. 

* Farbeftlehre (iSto). * 
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of contributions to botany, which would have sufficed to 
render him illustrious, were they not overshadowed by his 
position in literature and philosophy. It was not only in 
the universities that the growing study of life processes was 
manifest. 

On the other hand, the main current of this development 
undoubtedly did flow in the universities. It reached its 
greatest height after the Napoleonic period in the brilliant 
physiological researches of Weber and Johannes MiiUer and 
their pupils. (To these men we shall later devote special 
attention ; for the present it is important only to show their 
relation to the general movement indicated.) We saw above 
how Liebig and Wohler worked togethej to found the science 
of organic chemistry, and how a link had been forged between 
the inorganic chemistry of Lavoisier and the study of life. 
While this was going on, botanists and zoologists sought 
with the aid of the microscope to discover a connection 
between physical principles and the principles of form 
which underlie the structure of living things. They were 
trying to do in the field of morphology what Liebig had 
done in the field of chemistry, A great step had already 
been taken in France in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century by Bichat's demonstration of the relation between 
organs and the fundamental structures (the tissues) which 
composed them. In Germany a new step was now taken 
by Schleiden, who demonstrated in 1838 that aH plant 
tissues were made up of cells, each cell being in some respects 
an independent unit. Two years later Schwann succeeded 
in showing that the same principles held for animal tissues. 
The study of life processes was enormously furthered by 
these two epoch-making discoveries ; the knowledge of the 
cellular constitution of living matter made possible the 
analysis and classification of microscopic structuscs. The 
discovery of such structural imits was of far-reaching con- 
sequence, not only for anatomy but for physiology. The 
science of embryology was also established in Germany^ in 
the period under discussion. 

Germany held, by the middle of the century, a position 
of leadership in biological science, which, as we have seen, 
was due very largely to a certain background of intellectual 
history that differentiated its specific problems from those 
^ By von^Baer. 
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of France and Britain. While this widespread movement 
was going on in Germany there were many brilliant biological 
researches under way in England, in the hands of individuals 
who enjoyed no such co-operation and no such profound 
intellectual stimulus as were vouchsafed to the German 
scientist. The most notable of these was Sir Charles BeU's 
discovery of the principle of differentiation of sensory and 
motor nerves. Galen, to be sure, had known of sensory 
and motor nerve-functions. But it was supposed that 
nerves possessed in general both sensory and motor functions, 
and it remained for Bell to show that some structures are 
sensory, others motor — that immediately before entering 
the spinal cord the -^nsory fibres group themselves into 
the dorsal, and the motor fibres into the ventral, root of 
each nerve. ^ He laid the foundation for a detailed study 
of nervous physiology in terms of the incoming and out- 
going pathways. He suggested also that the division of 
labour might be still more detailed ; that in spite of mor- 
phologic similarity the variety of mental functions might be 
based on a variety of specialized taslcs carried out by many 
functionally di^inct nervous elements.* The lack of inter- 
national co-operation in this period is well shown in the fact 
that many years passed before Johannes Miiller* undertook 
the elaboration of these two doctrines of BeU, experimentally 
verifying the former and stating the latter in the famous 
formula of " specific energies.” Bell’s epoch-making dis- 
covery regarding sensory and motor roots seems in fact to 
have attracted but little attention until Muller’s time.* 

* His JVne) Idea of the Anatomy of the Brain (i8ji) was followed by 
a number of papers read before the Hoyal Society. See Carmicliael, 

" Sir Charles Bell : A Contribution to the History of Physiological 
Psychology," Psychol. Rev., XXXHI, 1926. 

* In essence, the idea is really a very old one, and the eighteenth 
century IdcTievivcd it. Bonnet had grasped it quite clearly : “ . . , 
there are in each sense certain fibres which are appropriate to each 
kind of sensation. . . . There are consequently still among the fi.brca 
of vision certain differences corresponding to those which exist among , 
the rays." — Analyse abrdgU de I'essai analytique (1779-83), VI, X. 

* See p. 96. 

* Though Magendie, in France, did experimenlal work on the problem 
in the 'twenties, 



PART II 

From Weber’s Experiments to the Age of Wundt 


CHAPTER V 

THE BEGINNINGS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The art of measurement tvould do aw#y with the clfect of 
appearance. . . They on not only from defect of knowledge in 
general, but of that particular knowledge which is called moasming — 
lato 

The rise of the biological sciences in Germany led quickly 
to a brilliant personification of the movement in E. H. 
Weber. He was one of three brothers illustnous in the 
natural sciences. Whereas the others devoted themselves to 
physical science, his own work was centred in the physiology 
of the sense-organs. Research upon the sense-organs and 
their functions in Germany, as well as in France and England, 
had been confined almost entirely to the higher senses, 
seeing and hearing. His work consisted largely in opening 
up new experimental fields, notably research upon the 
cutaneous and muscular sensations. 

He began shortly before i8ao to teach anatomy and 
physiology at the University of Leipzig, where he remained 
throughout his career. His life was characterized by the 
constant pubheation of new work and the stimulation ol a 
large number of students ; medical students for the most 
part, for medicine held the supremacy among the biotogical 
sciences, and physiology as an independent science did not 
yet exist. He was more or less under the influence of the 
" philosophy of Nature, with its belief in spirit expressing 
itself through physical symbols, and in the realization of 
values not found in the mechanical world. Weber was, 
nevertheless, a physiologist who separated his philosophy 
from his experiments. His results stand solid, and 
independent of his attachment to the more or less 
speculative viewpoiitt of the peijod. 
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He conducted classical investigations on the temperature- 
sense and on the sense of smell. He offered a theory to the 
effect that the experience of warmth and cold is not depen- 
dent directly on the temperature of the stimulating object, 
but on the increase and decrease of the temperature of the 
skin. If the hand is placed in warm water, the rising tem- 
perature of the skin leads to the experience which we call 
warmth. The skin temperature may rise or fall without 
occasioning the experience of warmth or cold if the change 
is very gradual. This theory accounts well for the adap- 
tation or habituation which makes warmth or cold less 
noticeable after the skin has been exposed to it for some 
time. Another of his minor experiments aimed to determine 
whether liquids or gases are the true stimuli for the sense 
of smeU. He put a ten per cent, solution of eau de cologne 
into his nose, and tilted his head so as to bring the liquid 
into contact with the nasal mucous membrane. Finding 
that no sensation of smell was received, he concluded that 
liquids are not direct olfactory stimuli. 

He experimented also upon vision and hearing. As an 
example of the experiments in vision, we may name one in 
which he undertook to determine the smallest arc that 
would permit discrimination of two lines. When the lines 
are exceedingly close together we get the impression of one 
line, while if they are not so close we see two distinct lines ; 
he measured the arc necessary for such distinction. Instances 
of his work on audition axe the discovery that if he held a 
ticking watch at each ear he was less proficient in judging 
whether the ticks were simultaneous than if the two watches 
were held at the same ear. 

To one experiment of Weber we must give much more 
attention.^ It had to do with the distance that must 
separate,, two stimuli applied to the skin, in order to bring 
about the perception of doubleness. This was, of course, 
the same experiment within the field of cutaneous sensation 
which we noted above in the field of vision. Precautions 
being taken to exclude the use of vision, the subject’s skin 
was stimulated, sometimes with one compass-point, some- 
times with two, the distances between the two points being 

^ Wagner's HandwSrlerbuch d. Physiol., Ill, ii, 529 f., (1846) 
separately published as Der Tastsinn and das OemeingefUM (1849). 
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constantly varied. As the distance increased, with two- 
point stimulation, the subject passed from the impression 
of one clear-cut stimulus to an impression of blurring, or 
uncertainty as to whether there was one or two, and tlience 
on to a state where he was quite definitely aware that there 
were two points of stimulation. There was, in other words, 
a threshold {limeu) to be crossed before the impression of 
doubleness could be evoked. He established a " two-point 
threshold.” The concept of the thre-ihold, so widely used in 
the measurement of stimuli and the relations between them, 
was first systematically used by Weber. Now Weber found 
that the two-point threshold, the distance necessary to make 
possible the discrimination of doubleness, varied in different 
parts of the body, in fact, varied enormously. It was 
smallest on the tips of the fingers and the tip of the tongue. 
It was somewhat greater on the lips, greater still on the 
palm and wrists, and increased toward the shoulder. 
Further, the threshold for a given region varied with different 
individuals. 

Weber concerned hiinseli wiih the theoretical inter- 
pretation of these results ; and for about fifty years his 
interpretation, although distinctly secondary in importance 
to his results, attracted considerable attention. He put 
forward the hypothesis that the “ sensation circles ” (areas 
within which doubleness is not perceived) must contain a 
number of nerve-fibres, and that unstimulated fibres must 
lie between the two stimulated, if doubleness is to be per- 
ceived. Weber himself refused to resort to the simple 
assumption that there is one nerve fibre for each circle. 
Serious difficulty was encountered in the fact that subjects 
showed marked effects of training ; the circles became 
smaller with practice. Other difficulties have arisen, and 
the theory has lost ground.^ Weber's experimentai^nethod 
was, however, of much more permanent significance than 
his explanation of the results. 

Even more important, perhaps in Weber’s own mind the 
most important of his contributions, was his examination 
of the muscle sense.* It was while exploring the muscle 

* The work of BUx and Goldscheider (see p. 179) showed that there 
are many " touch-spots " in each sensation-circle. 

* Published in instalments (1829-34), reprinted under the title D» 
Tactu (1851). 
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sense that he made the discovery with which his name is 
chiefly identified. Physiologists had come to recognize" 
that sensory impulses arise not only from the outside hut 
from the interior of the limbs. Thomas Brown had em- 
phasized the important part which these muscular sensations 
play in detecting resistance offered to our movements. 
Weber undertook an experiment to find out to what extent 
muscular sensations function in the discrimination of weights, 
of different magnitude. He found that if the subject lifted 
weights with his hand in such a way as to experience not 
only tactual sensations, but also muscular sensations from 
the hands and arms, he discriminated very much more 
accurately than wheij, weights w^-e laid upon the resting 
hand. He made use of four subjects whose results were 
quite consistent in showing the great superiority of those 
judgments in which the muscle sense was used. Weber 
worked with two sets of weights, the standard weight being 
32 ounces in the one set and 4 ounces (32 drachmae) in the 
other. He later undertook another series of experiments 
with a standard weight of 7I bunces. In the latter 
experiment the conditions were systematically varied ; the 
weights were, for example, applied both simultaneously and 
successively. In all these experiments, the fact emerged 
that discrimination depended not upon the absolute mag- 
nitude of the difference between two weights, but upon the 
ratio of this magnitude to the magnitude of the standard. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, the difference 
between the weights was correctly perceived when they 
bore roughly the ratio 29 : 30. Using touch alone, the 
necessary difference was roughly one-fourth of the standard 
weight, but again proved to be not an absolute quantity, 
but a fraction depending on the rdative magnitude of the 
stimuli.'ff' From these facts of muscular and cutaneous 
sensation he reached the conclusion that the ability to 
discriminate between two stimuli depends not on the absolute 
magnitude of the difference, but upon a relative difference 
statable in terms of their ratio to one another. 

He saw that the " just noticeable diflierence " could be 
stated as a fraction, which, though constant within a given 
sense-modality, varied with the sense tested. This led 
him to inquire whether there was not evidence from other 
sense-modalities to support ihe general priuriplfi that 
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discrimination depends not on the absolute difference of 
stimulus magnitudes but on their relation to one another. 
Accordingly, he undertook experiments in vision which 
bore on the same problem. He presented pairs of straight 
lines, requesting the subject to state which of the lines was 
longer, if either was judged longer than the other. The 
results of this experiment confirmed the principle of 
" relativity ” which he had already found. Here the 
fraction was even smaller than in the case of the muscle 
sense experiments ; visual discrimination between two lines 
was possible if one was from a hundredth to a fiftieth longer 
than the other, that is, one or two per cent.^ The fraction 
for a given subject at awgiven time was roughly constant, 
and independent of the length of the " standard ” line. 
This led Weber to the bold hypothesis that we can lay 
down for each of the senses a constant fraction for “ just 
noticeable differences.” He was misled, however, by his 
experiments with visual stimuli ; these really involved to 
some extent sensations from the external eye-muscles, and 
did not directly settle tlie question of the discrimination of 
visual intensities. 

Just before the period of these experiments Delezenne,* 
who was working in the field of acoustics, had lut upon 
the fact that if a wire of a certain length and tension was 
struck, and its pitch compared with that of a similar but 
slightly longer wire, a constant difference in the length 
of the wires was necessary to make possible a correct 
pitch-discrimination. He worked with 240 vibrations per 
second as a standard, and found how much higher the pitch 
of the second tone had to be in order to enable the subject 
to distinguish it from the standard. Weber seized upon 
this observation as another instance of his law. But, as 
Delezenne had used only one standard, Weber was nlTstaken 
in utilizing this conclusion in support of his own. From 
the results of all the experiments noted, Weber believed 
that his general principle was founded on facts from the skin, 
muscle, eye, and ear. 


* This _ holds for simultaneous presentation. With successive 
presentation a five cent, difference was needed. 

’ Jtecueil des travoMK de la sociitd-^es sciences de Lille (1826- 
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It would be hard to over-cmphasizc Weber’s importance 
in the genesis of an experimental psychology. His interest 
in physiological experimentation served to turn the attention 
of physiologists to the legitimacy and importance of approach- 
ing in the laboratory certain genuinely psychological problems 
which had throughout history been neglected. Not only did 
he set problems which occupied men of the ability of Helm- 
holtz, Fechner, and Lotze, but he himself attacked a great 
many of these problems, and pointed the way to their 
systematic study. 

An illustration will show the extent to which he could 
transform the problems of the physicist and the physiologist. 
An experiment had been carried oht in France (by Bouguer) 
a generation before Weber’s time, in which the sensitiveness 
of the eye to light was measured by var 3 dng the relative 
positions of candles and pinholes through which light reached 
a screen beyond. In order to make a faint shadow dis- 
tinguishable from a shadowed urea adjacent to it, it was 
found that the illumination of the^two must differ by one 
sixty-fourth. The problem led to no principle of any par- 
ticular consequence. Yet it was in embryo the problem 
of " just noticeable differences.” It was just such a problem 
as in the hands of a Weber might have become a corner-stone 
of epoch-making research. 

It is no accident that work like Weber’s came when and 
where it did. German intellectual history for a century 
had paved the way ; the influence of Haller still lived, 
enriched by the brilliant French discoveries of the late 
eighteenth century, which had been adopted with new 
energy by the German universities in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Important as it may be to plant 
wisely the seed of an experimental project, the soil is no less 
important. When Hamilton, a few years later, undertook 
to study experimentally some problems in attention, nothing 
of significance resulted in British psychology ; associationism 
and the Scottish school were alike uninterested. The 
crucial point was that in Germany experimental physiology 
was solidly established with quantitative methods and with 
a wide outlook. The measurement of 'the two-point 
threshold, the study of visual acuity, and the study of " just 
noticeable differences” were throughout envisaged in 
quantitative terms ; and th^last of thes6 was experimental 
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in the more restricted modern sense, several different factors 
being varied in order to isolate the significance of each. 
Weber ventured, moreover, to bring together an array of 
results under a common law, a universal principle. Impor- 
tant as this law was to become as a hypothesis for voluminous 1 
research, Weber’s greatest significance lies rather in his 
conception of an experimental approach to psychological 
questions, and in the stimulation of research through which ' 
ultimately a vast variety of problems other than his have 
been inductively studied. 


Nothing could be morfl misleading .than to study Fechner 
as a follower of Weber, as if he were simply an echo or a 
reflected light from the great physiologist. A moment’s 
glance at Fechner’s early life shows how soon his 
characteristic genius displayed itself. 

He started his career as a student of medicine, and of 
physics and chemistry, at Leipzig, where he began to give 
instruction a few years later. He interested himself 
especially in contemporary discoveries in mechanics and 
electricity. His earliest writings, consisting of scientific 
treatises and translations from French experimental con- 
tributions, show how, as a young man, he mastered the 
physical sciences of his day. But he began before long a 
series of brief articles of purely literary design. Among 
these, one of the purest gems is the Little Book of Life After 
Death (1836). In this he strove to show how we are, as it 
were, all parts of one another, living in each other so fully 
that, as long as human life continues, no individual can die. 
He was stud3dng the philosophy of Fichte and ScheUing 
also, and beginning to give literary expression to the feelings 
it kindled within him. And he was very deeply slitred by 
the " philosophy of Nature,” which was dominated by the 
desire to find a spiritual meaning in all the events of the 
natural order. 

The source of this many-sided distribution of interests 
was the problem : " How can quantitative science teach us 
to study the human spirit in its relation to the universe ? 
How can those exact methods which have been applied so 
successfully in the natural sciences be turned to advantage 
in the study of thfe inner wor^ ? How can we ever see the 
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soul under conditions of direct and reportable observation ? ” 
As we are told by J. T. Merz : 


" lie became acquainted with tlie philosophy of Schclling, 
Oken, and Steffens, which dazzled him, touched the poetical 
and mystical side of his nature, and, though lie hardly understood 
it, had a lasting influence on him. Tho simiiUaneous occupation 
•with the best scientific literature of the day (he translated French 
text-hooks such as those of Biot and Thdnard, and verified Ohm's 
law experimentally), however, forced upon him tho sceptical 
reflection whether, ' of all the beautiful orderly connection of 
optical plicnomena, so clearly expounded by Biot, an3d:hing could 
have been found out by Oken-Schelling’s method ? ' This mixture 
or alternation of exact science and speculation, of faithfulness and 
loyalty to facts as well as to theory, runs through all Fcchner’s 
life, work, and writings. D 

It is easy to see why he was both a follower of the 
" philosophy of Nature ” and one of its most ardent 
opponents. He did not come to this attitude hastily ; he 
felt about for a way. He Icnew vaguely what it was that 
he sought, hut there was no movement which undertook 
the thing he wanted, no school with which he could affiliate. 
Reaching in one direction and another, he was bewildered 
by the complexity of the spiritual heritage, and the futility 
of stating and cataloguing it in the terms of those sciences 
in which he was at home. He began then, in a series of 
satirical writings imder the name of Dr. Mises, to assert 
a negative expression of what he felt ; he began to satirize 
mechanistic science. The attempt to bring the biological 
sciences into terms similar to those of mathematics and 
physics seemed to him to involve the repudiation of biology 
and psychology, because this attempt seemed to repudiate 
life and mind at the outset. The attempt to transfer the 
methods of physics and chemistry into biology and 
psychology meant for him a retreat from the self-evident 
world of life of which we are a part ; it meant also the denial 
of the living reality of the whole universe, every fibre and 
atom of which was for him equally alive and meaningful. 

From these satires it is apparent that he had not achieved 
in his own mind the first statement of his problem. He 
could not begin to solve his problem because he could not 
quite state it. He felt, on the one hand, the need of an 
exact method in order to make headway in biological and 

* History of European Thought in fhe NinefeenthX^entury, II, p. 508". 
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psychological science ; but, at the same time, the existing 
methods could never interpret the events which they 
recorded. While he groped about, satirizing quantitative 
science under a pseudonym, he was at the same time carrying 
on exact research in the field of physics — was identified, for 
example, with investigations into the atomic theory. While 
teaching in the class-room the physics of the day, he was 
constantly trying to see a way in which satire could be 
replaced by a new understanding of the subject-matter of 
science, an understanding which would make both the human 
soul and the objects which it knows equally accessible to 
methods by which real knowledge can be amassed. 

Daring this period Feeiiner suffered from a progressively 
severe illness ; perhaps it was the sort of illness that is now 
vaguely called a “ nervous breakdown.” He persisted in 
increasing his difficulties by undertaking the study of positive 
after-images from bright stimuli, particularly the sun. 
Violent pain in his eyes and partial blindness resulted, from 
which he did not recover for several years. The earlier 
disorder, complicated by'the inability to read, and apparently 
even the inability to think clearly without great difficulty, 
caused something verging upon a collapse. His wife, 
however, brought him through this difficult time and he 
gradually recovered. 

As the vigorous use of his mind returned to him, he began 
to ponder again on the relation of mental to physical pro- 
cesses, and the possibility of discovering a definite relation 
between them. One day the discovery burst upon him 
that there is one sort of quantitative relation observable in 
daily life, namely, that the intensity of sensation does not 
in.crease,in _a one-to-one correspondence with an increasing 
stimulus, but rather in an arithmetical series which may be 
contrasted with the geometrical series which charasterizes 
the stimulus. If one beU is ringing, the addition of a second 
bell makes much more impression upon us than the addition 
of one bell to ten bells already ringing ; if four or five candles 
are burning, the addition of another makes a scarcely dis- 
tinguishable difference, while if it appeared with only two 
its psychic effect would be considerable. .The effects of 
stimuli are not absolute, but relative ; relative, that is, 
to the amount of sensation already existing. It occurred 
to him that for eadh sense-mo<^ality there might be a pertain 
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relative increase in the stimulus which would always produce 
a certain intensification of the sensation ; and this ratio 
would hold for the entire range through which the stimuli 
might be made to increase. We might say, for example, 
that sensations increase arithmetically, according to a 
formula in which we need only to Icnow the constants which 
determine the rate of geometrical progression for the 
different sense-modalities. This he stated as : 

S = C log R 

where S is sensation, C is a constant for each of the different 
fields of sense, and R is the stinmlus. 

In this same period (1851) he published a sort of philosophy 
of Nature of his own, entitled the Zend-Avesta, its title 
reflecting the general incursion of Oriental thought daring 
the middle of the century. The Persian system, with its 
fundamental dualism, in which good and evil centre in 
personal beings, laid hold upon Fechner’s imagination ; 
through it the world could be seeh to be really personal, 
really alive. It absorbed Fechner partly because it made 
possible the personal interpretation of the natural world, 
a world not seen, however, as an antithesis between natural 
and supernatural, but natural and spiritual at once. This 
gave him the desired antithesis to the science of his day ; 
it gave the universe a soul, or rather a plurality of souls. 
In the Zend-Avesta Fechner mentioned that he had recently 
discovered a simple mathematical relation between the 
spiritual and the physical world. 

He now undertook a series of experiments on brightness 
and lifted weights, visual and tactual distances, to test his 
hypothesis regarding the relation of sensation-intensities to 
stimulus-intensities. Immediately after beginning these he 
happened upon the work of Weber, which had commenced 
a quarter-century before. Weber had shown that there 
appeared to be a definite law governing the relation between 
the intensities of stimulation and the ability to distinguish 
which of two stimuli was the greater. The " just noticeable 
difference ” is a constant fraction of the standard stimulus. 
I This principle, laid down by Weber, seemed to Fechner 
\ to be a mathematical generalization of great importance. 
\Fechner saw its relation to own hypothesis. He seized 
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upon it, made much of it, and proceeded to extend enor- 
mously the experimental work to confirm it. But the 
difference between Fechner’s hypothesis and Weber’s is 
immense. Weber had concerned himself with “ just notice- 
able differences," but Fechner could only be satisfied with a 
mathematical statement of the relation of the physical to 
the spiritual world. 

Fechner’s formula had to be put to the test of long and 
arduous experimentation. He had, of course, to use two 
supplementary hypotheses: first, that sensations can be 
measured (for example, three rmits of loudness), and sedond, 
that there is a zero point for all sensation (leading to mathe- 
matical difficulties in l^andling the sensation when the 
stimulus decreases below the zero-point of the sensation). 
Both points became the subject of endless controversy, but 
both, as Fechner realized from the beginning, were essential 
to the very core of his purpose. For in this measurement of 
sensation, as he explicitly stated over and over again, his 
one purpose was to find the quantitative relation of the 
objective to the subjettive world. The longing to grasp 
the meaning of the world in terms which would articulate 
with the scientific methods of his day, that is, to find the 
relation between the qualities of experience and the quantities 
of science — this was the thing which forced the treatment 
of qualities into the quantitative mould. If he laid a 
foundation for one great subdivision of experimental 
psychology, seeking to confirm his law in as many fields 
and through as many methods as possible, it was in the 
service of a struggle to find confirmation for his mystical 
conviction. The magnitude of the man is shown not only 
by the elaborateness and ingenuity of the experimental 
approach, but by the patience and honesty with which errors 
and discrepancies, pitfalls and disappointment*, were 
recognized. 

A closer examination of the most important of Fechner’s 
psychophysical methods is necessary. Weber’s law remained 
his guiding principle. He carried on his experiments, 
stimulated by this discovery, for seven or eight years before 
he gave any account of his methods or his findings to the 
public. The first presentation of his work (1858) was a paper 
on mental measurement, a forerunner of the Elemente der 
Psychojfhysik, which appeared in i860. In the Elements, 
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psychophysics was defined as an exact science of the func- 
tional relations or relations of dependence between body and 
mind. Its sphere included sensation, perception, fechng, 
action, attention, etc. He selected sensation as most sus- 
ceptible of measurement at that stage of the science, and 
developed his methods on the basis of the fundamental 
principle that sensation is a measurable magnitude. That is, 
any sensation is the sum of a nxunber of sensation-units, and 
these units can be standardized by the aid of the correlated 
stimuli.^ 

Weber had, it wiU be remembered, used the method of 
" just noticeable differences.” This method Fechner 
developed during the course of.,Jiis work on vision and 
temperature sensations.’ He used Weber’s method of 
presenting two like stimuli and increasing or diminishing 
one of them until a difference became noticeable. Fechner, 
however, recommended approaching the just noticeable 
difference from both directions, and averaging the just 
noticeable differences obtained from the ascending and 
descending approach,’ * 


’ Of course, the ideal of jjsychophysics is to measure the relation 
of subjective intensities to the bodily intensities which accompany 
them, e.g., to compare sensations with brain changes. This realm 
of " inner psychophysics ’’ was regarded by Fechner as free from 
those inconsistencies and errors which attend " outer psychophysics " 
(in which the stimulus rather than the bodily response is compared 
with subjective intensities). Outer psychophysics was accepted only 
because it was more immediately practicable. 

’ Fcchner's insistence on the psychophysical value of the method 
of just noticeable difierences is not justified by the results of 
experimentation since his time, although the psychological value of 
the method remains almost undisputed. See Titchener, Experimental 
Psychology (1905), II, Part 2, cxiii. 

* He did not sufficiently appreciate the value of making a caxelully 
graded approach from a diflierence greater or less than the just notice- 
able difference. This modification was made by G. E. Muller {Zw 
Grttndhgung der Psychophysik, 1878), who did not, however, make 
largo USB of the method. Wundt worked out the method with this 
modification of small gradations, and extended its use under tins name 
of the method of “ minimal changes.” Wundt insisted that judgmonls 
of just noticeable difference wore determined under the cumulative 
influence of previous judgments, and that their significance was, 
therefore, psychological ratlier than psychophysical. {^Principles of 
Physiological Psychology, 1873-4, pp.a 95 and 326 f.) Wundt empha-sized 
also the method of " mean gradations,” in which the subject adjusts a 
stimulus so that it seems midway between two others. 
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The method of “ right and wrong cases," although origin- 
ated by Vierordt,^ was developed and established as a tool 
for psychophysics by Fechner. It was the method which 
Fechner used in his elaborate work with lifted weights, 
involving over 67,000 comparisons. In contrast to the 
method just described, hi which the stimuli vary and a 
constant judgment is sought (the judgment of the just 
noticeable difference), the method of right and wrong ca.ses 
depends on constant stimuli and varying judgments. The 
aim of the method, according to Fechner, was to measure 
the difference between stimuli which was required to produce 
a given proportion of right judgments. Fechner found it 
possible, by the use of a» intricate mathematical formula, 
to simplify the procedure of measuring sensitivity by this 
method. Thus, instead of arriving at the desired difference 
after experimentation with a number of differences, one 
small difference was decided upon with which the series 
of judgments was to be made. This difference was large 
enough so that it would be recognized most of the time, 
but not large enough fo be recognized invariably. The 
right, wrong, and doubtful judgments were computed to 
give the measure of the perceptibility of this chosen 
difference. The formula, based upon the theory of pro- 
bability, then made possible the computation of the 
difference required to give the percentage of right cases 
desired.* 

In co-operation with Volkmann, Fechner developed the 
method of " average error ” (already in use in astronomy) for 
use in visual and tactual measurement. The procedure is'^ 
based upon the recognition that errors of observation and 
judgment depend not only on variable factors in the situation 
or within the observer himself, but, most significantly, upon 
the magnitude and variability of the observer’s sensitivity, 
or the amount and variability of the difference between 
stimuli required to be noticeable. This method involves 

^ Hegelmayer, VierorAt’s Arch. f. physiol. Heilkunde, XI, 1832. 

* G. E. MuUcr {pp. cit.) objected that Fechner did not distinguish 
between the measure of precision of the observer and the true difference 
required for correct judgments ; he abo objected to Fechner'a method 
of disposition of the doubtful judgments by dividing them between 
the right and wrong judgments. He worked out formul® for the 
right, wrong, and doubtful cases, and measured both precision and 
sensitivity. * 
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the adjustment of a variable stimulus to subjective equality 
with a given constant stimulus. Under controlled test 
conditions the mean value of the differences between the 
given stimulus and the “ error " stimulus (adjusted by the 
observer) will represent the subject's error of observation. 
When applied to lifted weights the method is simply as 
follows : the subject takes an accurately measured weight as 
the norm, and attempts to make a second (or " error ” 
weight) equal to it. When he is satisfied of the equality of 
the two weights, he determines his error by weighing the 
second weight. The errors through many experiments are 
averaged to give the “ average error." 

Although Fechner’s confideniue in the psychophysical 
significance of his methods was not shared by his successors, 
and although his methods have suffered devastating criticism 
and provoked endless controversy,^ his contribution, as the 
real creator of psychophysics, was of immense importance. 
It was largely through these investigations that Wundt 
was stimulated to conceive of an exact science which should 
study the relations of physical sfimuli to mental events. 
Indeed, Fechner’s long and careful research did much to 
give Wundt and his contemporaries the plan of an experi- 
mental psychology.*. 

When at last his Elemente der Psychophysih was published, 
Fechner was beginning to turn to other fields of investigation 
in a way that would tempt one to think that he pretended to 
finality. As a matter of fact, however, the work went on 
and on. Through his contact with Wundt and the latter’s 
laboratory investigations and publications, Fechner was 
constantly occupying himself with the writing of new articles 
and with answering objections. ' 

In this period he began to concern himself with a further 

* "Those who desire this dreadful literature," said James, "can 
find it ; it has a ' disciplinary value ' ; but I will not even enumerate it 
in a footnote." {Principles of Psychology, 1 , p, 549.) The historian 
cannot escape so easily. The principal criticisms by Mllller and 'Wundt 
^ contained in the worhs already cited, but the following are also 
important ; Miiller, Die Gesichtspunhte wni die Taisachen Ser psycho- 
physischen Methodih (1904) ; Fechner, In Sachen der Psychophysih 
(1877) and Revision der Hauptpunkte der Psychophysih (1882). 
Additional references are to be found in Titchenor, op cit„ 11 , Part 2, 
xlvii. More recent material is given in Frdbes, Lehrbuch der experimen- 
tellen Psychologie, 1 , 3rd ed. (1923), p. 463 f. 

* Titchener, op. cit., II, Part 3, 
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statement ol his philosophical position, and as time went on 
gave it more adequate expression. This statement he 
called " the day view opposed to the night view.’’^ In it we 
find a magnificent insistence upon the meaning and value 
of all the known universe, expressed with a lyrical beauty 
which moved William James many decades later to an 
outburst of enthusiastic welcome to a most kindred spirit. 
The universe, said Fechner, is an organism with articulate 
parts, living and rejoicing in living. Each of the stars and 
planets, each stone, each clod of earth, has its organization, 
and organization means life, and life means soul. Every- 
thing is imbued with a consciousness of itself and a response 
to the things about it. This view Fechner carried into the 
foundations of a system of philosophy which is as utterly 
and absolutely monistic as was the materialism of the nine- 
teenth century, but as pantheistic as Hinduism. It is a far 
cry from this, to that parallelism which says that mental 
processes and brain processes go on without relation like two 
trains moving on tracks side by side, Fechner was assumed 
to be a parallelist ; few took the trouble to understand him, 
and he has contributed, strangely enough, to the spread of 
parallelistic ideas in modem psychology. But for him the 
world had become one ; the experience which men have 
as persons is of the very substance of the universe, all of 
which is throbbing with life and experience. This life we 
may, if we choose, study quantitatively ; we may study it in 
the physical laboratory or in measuring the intensity of 
sensations. 

Both experimentally and logically, therefore, Fechner’s 
purpose seemed fulfilled. But he was not content, and, 
pushing forward to new worlds to conquer, he laid the 
foundations of the science of experimental Esthetics.* Just 
as he had protested against the vague S3nnbolism*«of the 
" philosophy of Nature,” so he protested against the 
Esthetics " from above ” which undertook to lay down the 
• principles of beauty from which the beauty of the individual 
object might be deduced. He began to measure books, 
cards, windows, and many such objects of daily use, to find 
what quantitative relations of line are judged to be 
beautiful. He carried this into the study of the master- 

*■ Tagesansicht gsgsnSber dsr Nachtansicht (1879). 

* VorschiU der ASstheiih (1876),^ 
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pieces of pictorial art, undertaking to find those linear 
relations which the artist has iiucousciously used. This 
aesthetics “ from beneath ” was to oiler the same humble 
but endlessly careful approach to the problem of beauty 
which the psychophysics had offered toward the mind-body 
problem. 

As little as in the psychoph3rsics were his hopes destined 
to be fulfilled. Time has gratefully taken his methods and 
his data and gone on with them, to be sure, to a rich harvest. 
The problem, however, for which he sought a solution was 
not so easily met. Fechner’s mystical grasp upon the unity 
of life and of the world lives and seems to grow apace, not as an 
adjunct to an experimental problfim, but as the fulfilment of 
both an intellectual and a spiritual need. It is to-day as if, 
in the white heat of his glowing personality, quantitative 
science and mystical intuition had become one ; outside the 
flame of that personality the fusion will not take place, and 
the two stand starkly opposed to one another. Perhaps 
his was a synthesis more artificial than real ; perhaps it was 
a synthesis which only the rarest*^ metal can attain. The 
struggle which goes on to-day to find the relation of the 
mystical to the natural world is at any rate less agonized, 
more insightful, than it could have been without Fechner. 


In 1833 Johannes Muller became Professor of Physiology 
at Berlin, the first man to hold a position under that title at 
any university. As an experimentalist, especially ui the 
physiology of the senses, he ranks among the greatest of the 
nineteenth century ; hut his enduring influence is due much 
more to his success as a teacher, as a systematizer of know- 
ledge, and as a writer. Before his time physiological 
experfinentation was carried on by physicians and teachers 
of medicine, partly in connection with clinical practice and 
partly as an adjunct to anatomy ; Miiller’s career marked 
the emancipation of physiology from the practical demands 
of medicine. 

He was interested in a number of specific problems, in 
sense physiology, most^ of aU in optics, best Jmown of 
his investigations are 'those which dealt wiib,Ji]l£ ^ernaf 
musdes of thq eye and with the problem.^pf space- 
perception. His researches vsicre inspired'in part by Kant’s 
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doctrine of the innate character of space-perception, and 
the qualifications apparently needed in the theory as a result 
of Herhart’s analysis from a radically different viewpoint. 
Kant had laid down the principle that space-perception is 
given to us by virtue of an innate capacity. Space was for 
Kant a mode of experience beyond which we can never hope 
to go with our finite minds. But Berkeley had prepared the 
way for an “ empirical ” theory by asserting that the third 
dimension, as we know it, is built up through experience ; it is 
necessary only that the different elements of the retina and 
girin should be stimulated simultaneously. Herbart had gone 
farther, maintaining that the world of space is organized 
through the integration of a vast number of particular 
e^eriences. The debate over " nativism ” and “ em- 
piriasm '* which was to occupy much attention throughout 
the century was already in full swing when Muller approached 
&e problem. No one had made possible any kind of com- 
promise between the two views. They stood flatly opposed 
to one another. They were stated in such arbitrary terms 
that no genetic analysis pf the facts was possible. Miiller 
put the problem in such a way as to make use of the argu- 
ments of both schools, and in a form to some extent experi- 
mentally verifiable. This oirencd a field for research. His 
position was as follows ; We arc endowed with a general 
ability to perceive space as such, but not with the specific 
capacities to judge distances, size, and position. .JYe learn 
by experience whether a given object is within reach or not. 
But we could never learn such specific relations, were we not 
endowed with a general capacity to perceive in spatial 
terms. MliHer borrowed from Berkeley and Herbart the 
idea that we build up a spatial order through experience. 
Important in this connection was his study of binocular 
vision and of the nerve pathways in the chiasma.^ We..#hall 
see later that the problem of the empirical derivation of the 
spatial order (learning to judge distances, learning to recog- 
nize at what point we are stimulated, and so on) was carried 
further by Lotze (p. 157). 

Another striking contribution was the experimental study 

1 Wheatstone’s discovery of the stereoscope in 1833 gave a technique 
for the further investigation (notably by Helmholtz; of this problem. 
Muller had made at least one phase of the problem amenable to ex- 
perimental attack. 
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of reflex This was inspired partly by the teaching 

of Descartes, and, more immediately, by Bell’s study of 
the functions of the spinal roots. The theory demanded 
experimental verification to support anatomical analysis. 

It was Muller who supplied the necessary data, from 
experimentation with frogs. He showed that reflex activity 
comprises three steps : (i) impulse from sense organ to 
nerve centre via the dorsal root, (2) connection in the cord, 
ah’d (3) impulse going out via the ventral root to the muscle. 

The most important theoretical contribution which he 
offered was the doctrine of “ specific energies."^ The 
great physiologist Bell had suggested that each sensory nerve 
conveys one kind of quality or^ experience ; visual nerves 
carry only visual impressions, auditory only auditory im- 
pressions, and so on. Muller realized the importance of such 
a view. He realized that, if it were true, the whole nervous 
system could be regarded as a company of specialists, each 
performing its own task, but unable to take over the functions 
of another. Might it not be true, he asked, that the various 
qualities in experience can comd' to us only through the 
specific qualities or energies of particular nerves? Some 
nerves, for example, are specialized to give us vision ; that 
is their function. Just as the eye is specialized to receive 
Eght, so the optic nerve is specialized to give visual qualities, 
No other nerve could ever take over these functions ; these 
mental qualities come from physical qualities intrinsic in 
the nerve tissue.* 

It occurred to Muller that there is perhaps another way of 
defining specialization in the nervous system. Not the 
nerves, but the terminals in the brain, may give specific 
qualities. Perhaps the nerves are nothing but " wires " 
which connect the sense organs with the brain tissue, and 
perhaps the different parts of the brain are themselves 
specialized. MGUei’s problem was this : do visual qualities 
result directly from the stimulation of the optic nerve or, 
on the contrary, do they arise from the excitement of a 
specialized visual area in the brain, the optic nerve serving 
merely j to transmit the various stimuli impressed on the 
retina ? He believed both alternatives defensible, the 

*■ Elements of Physiology (1834-40), Book V. 

• Tk«3 the doctrine^ reasaerteii liio principle that the qnaiitiea 
of experience are not the quaUfi^ of an external world (see p. 18). 
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evidence being inconclusive in lavour of cither. He decided, 
however, in favour of the theory of specific energies in the 
nerves themselves. This view clinical work has now dis- 
proved, but it seemed not unreasonable in Muller’s time. 

His conclusion was of the greatest significance for the 
genSation which followed. It implied that the qualities 
of exjjerience are given us not by the sense organs alone 
but by "the very constitution of specialized parts of the 
nervous system. The reason why we have visual experience 
is"“that we have brains containing within them specialized 
tisSie which causes the particular kind of experience -to 
appear. This view led to a physiological psychology in 
which mind and body weije even more intimately related 
than in the systems of Hobbes, Hartley, and Cabanis. It 
hkped to drive from the field the doctrines of Cartesian 
dualism and its congeners, which were indeed already dying 
of inanition. Whereas earlier physiological psychologists 
had contented themselves for the most part with showing 
a correspondence between brain connections and mental 
associations or connections, Miiller’s reasoning sought to 
find in the brain the physiological basis for difference in 
the elementary modes or structures of experience. Whichever 
of Miiller’s alternatives be emphasized, our variety of 
experiences must be due to the functioning of a variety of 
tissues in the central nervous system. Not, of course, that 
such a conception put an end to dualism in psychology. 
Muller’s own views tended, indeed, as we have seen, to 
differentiate mental from physical events. But the dualisms 
which have taken account of Muller’s principle have 
necessarily narrowed the scope of the " mental ” to a central 
governing principle, the particular varieties of experience 
being stated more and more in terms of physiological events. 

Few physiologists clearly grasped the fact that the prolalem 
of specific energies was very similar to that of local 
specialization within the nervous system, as it had been 
stated by Gall and the phrenologists. Mfiller had seriously 
entertained the possibihty that the different parts of the 
brain might have their specific qualities. We have seen that 
phrenology, in defending a rather similar position, fell on 
evil days. Flourens’^ experiments on the brains of pigeons, 

1 Recherches expirimeniaUs sur les propriitis et les fonctions du sys- 
tim» nerueux dans les <mimaux vertibris ( 1824 ). 

H 
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to the conclusion that the brain acts as a whole, 
and that no local specialization exists, were generally 
accepted to the discredit of phrenology ; yet without in any 
sense dislodging either of MiiUer’s versions of the principle 
of specific energies. Flourens' work put an end for the time 
being to what little reputation the doctrine of cortical 
localization enjoyed. But it did not affect MtiUer’s position 
at all. He had in fact given preference to the alternative 
of specialization in the peripheral as against the central 
elements^ His theory of specific energies remained as 
orthodox as did Flourens’ view that the brain functioned as 
a whole. In the latter part of the century clinical studies^ 
led to a revival of the concept ot-cerebral localization, while 
studies of nerve anastomosis served to discredit the doctrine 
of specific energies in the form preferred by Muller. Never- 
theless the plasticity of the theory gave it long life, while its 
attempt at definiteness made it useful as a hypothesis in 
experimental psychology.® 

The next contribution to the problem of localiz 9 .tion came 
not from experiment but from the collection of clinical 
material. Suggestions during the 'twenties and 'thirties as 
to the definite localization of speech functions led in i86i to 
the declaration by Broca' that injuries to the third frontal 
convolution of the left hemisphere were the cause of motor 
aphasia, the loss of voluntary speech. This statement of 
Broca attracted attention, and soon came into wide accep- 
tance. This was the first case of definitely accepted cortical 
localization for a specific function, antedating by twenty 
years the definite location of any of the sensory centres, 
and antedating by ten years the experimental demonstration 
of the location of the motor functions.* In general, from 
the time of MfiUer and Flourens until the work of Broca 
thewwvas a widespread belief that nerves had within them 
the capacities to produce various qualities of experience, 
but that the brain’s response was general and integral, 
without definite local specialization. But the clinical and 
experimental study of cortical localization became after 

* See p. aoo. 

* Helmholtz’s coloui theory and Blix's studies of cutaneous nerves 
are two familiar examples. See pp. 149 and 179. 

* Bulhiiw d» la, Saditi Anaiomigue. 

* Biist is the dog, subsequently in other mammals. See-p. 200. 
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Broca so rich a field that we shiill have to postpone its 
consideration. 

While Johannes Muller was devoting himself to special 
problems of this kind, he was also concerned with 
the relation of physiology to other sciences. It is 
interesting to see on the one hand the eagerness of his 
research and on the other hand the perfectly clear 
allegiance which he felt to Kant and to the philosophy of 
Nature. He tried to reach a philosophical understanding 
ol physiology. One of the clearest illustrations of this 
was his long and detailed discussion of the difference 
between the “ mental principle ” and the “ vital principle.” 
It is evident, he said, tlmt the vital principle which dis- 
tinguishes living from non-living processes must exist not 
only in certain parts of the body but in all the body. That 
which distinguishes living from non-living is diffused ; it is 
not confined to any particular part of the body. But the 
mental principle is not so widely diffused. Johannes Miiller 
was inclined to accept the mental principle as distinct from 
the vital principle, and aS residing in the nervous system and 
not in the other tissues. The brain was the chief seat of the 
mental principle. His concern with this question is impor- 
tant simply for the light it throws upon the nature of some 
of the problems with which physiologists were stiU occupying 
themselves one hundred years ago, Miiller was also 
drawn into the maelstrom of the controversy concerning 
the nature of living matter and the whole problem of 
vitalism, for the excitement engendered by the discovery 
of electrical phenomena in the living body had gained rather 
than lost in intensity in the opening decades of the century. 
The prevalent vitalism, and the bold romanticism of the 
philosophy of Nature left their mark upon him. 

Perhaps more important than any of these things ww his 
production of the first great textbook of physiology since 
the time of Haller. Muller’s Elements of Physiology (1834-40) 
quickly became not only the national, but the international 
standard. Since it brought together aU the notable results 
of European research in the whole realm of physiology, it 
was quite naturally translated into many tongues and served 
literally as an international storehouse and authority. But 
from a modern viewpoint the book treats not only physiology 
but anatomy. In fact, it is interesting to see the list of tissues 
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and organs whose gross anatomy and histology Muller knew 
without knowing anything about their physiology. The 
description, for example, of the structure of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and the glands of internal secretion 
reads much like that available in contemporary handbooks ; 
but on many pages Muller contents himself, after describing 
the structure, with the brief statement that the functions 
are unknown. In spite of, or perhaps becau-se of, the 
breadth of outlook and the eclectic spirit in which the book 
was compiled, it is quite futile to search in it for a consistent 
point of view. Indeed, the very fact that Muller had an 
impartial avidity for all sorts of physiological data did as 
much as any other factor in the first half of the nineteenth 
century to turn German physiology from its abject position 
under the philosophy of Nature to its independent mag- 
nificence in the hands of Helmholtz. It was indeed this 
quality which led men like Helmholtz and Du Bois Reymond 
to study with him ; it was this that made his work the 
point from which discussion began and from which research 
followed, and marked him as the gfeat master by whom all 
others were to be measured. 


Contemporary with Miiller were several psychologists who, 
though not experimentalists, marked an equally definite 
rebellion against the prevailing transcendentalism. Greatest 
among them was Beneke, the caption of whose work, 
A Textbook of Psychology as a Natural Science (1832), indicated 
the adoption of that spirit which had guided the English 
associationists. He borrowed, indeed, more of their spirit 
than had Herbart, though with less of their content. His 
central problem was that of the origin of personality ; how 
it is tSjat the chaos of the newborn child’s experience becomes 
organized into a coherent unity. There had been two 
traditional answers to this question. One was in terms of 
experience, the other in terms of the unfolding of “ original 
nature.” There had been the associationists’ answer, most 
clearly stated by Hartley, maintaining that all experience 
comes through the senses, and that separate experiences 
are associated to make more complicated forms of experience. 
On the other hand, Descartes, Cabanis, and others, had 
maintained that we are boiji with reflexes, instincts and 
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" passions," which must function in a particular way. 
(From the standpoint of the Scottish school and the trans- 
cendentalists, innate tendencies were equally important, 
but emphasis was to be placed rather upon innate capacities 
to remember, reason, will, etc.) While associatiomsm had 
assumed that the child begins with nothing but sensation, 
other schools, despite their enormous diHerences, had agreed 
in endowing him with the miniature patterns of his later 
adult activities. They had taught that when a sense-organ 
is stimulated a certain reaction follows by virtue of original 
nature ; the mind is not at birth Locke’s “ white papfer," 
but a bundle of tendencies ready to be aroused. Beneke 
felt that neither of these systems was at all satisfactory. A 
child begins life with a capacity for a great number of single 
activities, but not with the complex capacities of the adult ; 
he manifests neither perception nor judgment, neither 
reason nor wiU. We arc bom with a number of specific 
elementary capacities of mind and body. For example, we 
are not born with the ability to perceive space ; we are bom 
with many part functioilb (“ fundamental processes ’’) which 
are integrated in the total process through which space- 
perception is achieved. Space-perception is learned, if we 
wish to use the term, but learned not through the 
agglutination of sensations but through the aid of various 
processes. The same method of approach characterizes 
Beneke’s treatment of such traditional faculties as memory, 
reason, and wiU. Beneke may be reckoned as one of 
the most important of the nineteenth-century contributors 
to the dissection and hence to the disappearance of the 
" faculties " which still throve in German psychology. 

Perhaps the chief specific contribution of Beneke was the 
doctrine of " traces.” His view closely resembled that of 
Herbart (he devoted, in fact, much attention tii* the 
refutation of the Herbartians’ charge of simple plagiarism 
from their master) . Herbart had taught that the ideas lying 
outside of the field of consciousness have a tendency to 
reappear in consciousness. Similarly Beneke postulated 
traces by which each idea is linked to another. He refused 
to state this in physiological terms and insisted on the right 
of psychology to treat of its laws without recourse to the 
data of another science. Beneke made use of these traces 
to explain how an experience^ may be brought back into 
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consciousness, that is, remembered. The disappearance of 
an idea from consciousness simply leaves a trace which 
serves as basis for the later revival of the idea. A present 
impression is capable of bringing back a previous experience. 
The substance of this teaching obviously differs but little 
from that of Herbart ; but the viewpoint and the terminology 
are significant in their attempt to set for psychology an 
empirical task. For Beneke it was aU-important that 
memory as a faculty should be dethroned ; the traces were 
for him a simple and empirical explanation of all memory 
phenomena. The value of his analysis is of less interest to 
us than his influence in undermining the complacency of the 
transcendcntalists. ^ 

But Beneke’s task was not an easy one. So solidly 
entrenched was the habit of recourse to the transcendental 
that Beneke’s book, entitled The Foundation of a Physics of 
Morality, caused the loss of his right to teach at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. The Prussian Minister of Instruction ex- 
plained " that it was not single passages whidi had given 
offence, but the whole scheme, and' that a philosophy which 
did not deduce everything from the Absolute could not be 
considered to be philosophy at all.”‘ 

» Mer?, History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, IIJ, 
p. 2 o8». 



CHAPTER VI 


BRITISH PSYCHOLOGY IN THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Our next task is to note the beginnings in Britain of the 
decline of that tradition which had held sway from the time 
of Reid, and its amalgamation with the empirical or asso- 
dationist school. 3 

We shall find some interesting parallels between Britain 
and Germany in this period. Germany had been dominated 
during the interval from the time of Kant until the middle 
of the nineteenth century by two philosophical schools. 
One was transcendentalism, its characteristic appeal being 
to reality beyond experience, and the second the philosophy 
of Nature, its key-note being an attempt to interpret nature 
symbolically and spiritually. Here and there a man made 
his protest ; but in psychology proper (apart, of course, 
from physiology) only two figures of note, Herbart and 
Beneke, had seriously shaken these systems. And physio- 
logy, too, as represented by Weber and Johannes Miiller, 
was considerably influenced by the philosophy of Nature 
and the accompanying vitalism. But it did succeed in 
making headway on empirical lines, because physiology was 
an independent discipline; another half-century was to 
pass before psychology was to have its independent position 
as an experimental science. Psychology, as the German 
intellectual of 1830 knew it, was a mixture of transcen- 
dentalism and the philosophy of Nature. It wa^this 
psychology against which Beneke had, not very successfully, 
rebelled. 

This same attempt at an empirical psychology, to supplant 
the current philosophy of mind, was going on in Scotland. 
Religious and ethical dogmatism was beginning to yield to 
associationism. The tendency, inaugurated by Thomas 
Brown, to borrow from the associationists, was destined 
within a generation to bring an end to the ■ independent 
existence of the Scottish school. Some steps in the process 
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are suggested by the work of Sir William Hamilton and 
James Mill. 

Hamilton began as a young man to be drawn towards 
contemporary German philosophy. He travelled through 
Germany to acquaint himself in detail with the trans- 
cendentalist movement. This transcendentalist approach he 
succeeded in unifying with the spiritual and ethical tradition 
which had been a part of his heritage as one educated in the 
Scottish universities. In 1836 he became the most influential 
teacher of psychology in Scotland. His work was dis- 
tinguished equally by his mastery of the history of philosophy 
and by his ability to grapple with the psychologic^ 
problems of his contemporaries, ^especially those raised by 
the associationists. In learning he stood head and shoulders 
above aU in the Scottish school, even Thomas Brown. His 
methods of debate were much less inclined to be of a merely 
popular type ; they were aimed rather at scholars, and 
dealt with crucial problems which the Scottish school had 
in general neglected. Through his fusion of German and 
Scottish thought, and the critical Spirit which he imparted 
to the latter, he became an organic part of the idealistic 
tradition of the nineteenth century. 

Accepting the faculty psychology in the form advanced 
by Kant, Hamilton’s first principle was the unity and 
activity of personality.' He refused to admit the usefulness 
of either the analytic or the physiological assumptions of the 
associationists. For him ihe main problem was not to 
explain how integrated experience is formed from past 
e:qperiences, but how the underlying unitary substance 
manifests itself in a variety of different situations. This 
position gradually fused with the tradition then taking shape, 
which we may characterize by the general title of " British 
ideaSatm,” later represented by T. H. Green and Bradley. 
The Scottish school definitely ended with Sir William 
Hamilton, not because his ideas died, but becaTose they 
became assimilated with another movement, the idealistic 
movement, which was interested primarily in the conser- 
vation of the same spiritual values which we have seen in 
the Scottish school. 

His greatest psychological contribution lay in a theory 

' Ledum on Mdaphysits (published posthumojasly, 1859-60). 
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as to the nature of memory and association, a theory which 
showed in clear form the difference between Scottish and 
Fng lisli traditions as they then existed. This conception, 
known as “ redintegration,” was to the effect that each 
impression tends to bring back into consciousness the whole 
situation of which it has at one time been a part. It will be 
recalled that orthodox associationists, from Hartley on, had 
maintained that when A, B, C, D are actual sensations 
following in a given order, the sensation A will, when later 
presented alone, be followed by the memory images b, c, 
and d. This meant that the only part of consciousness with 
which the psychologist was concerned was that which lay 
in the centre of attention..^ Psychology, in its whole history 
from the Greeks onwards, had been primarily a study of focal 
or attentive consciousness^ ; and those who had presumed to 
study seriously the marginal aspects of consciousness were 
few indeed. Hamilton held that the difficulty with Hartley’s 
formula was in the first place that it presupposed the exis- 
tence of individual parts of the mind, each of which sets going 
another part of the mind without any unifying principle 
to make the parts hold together, (Brown had vaguely 
realized this difficulty when he objected to the term “ asso- 
ciation ” because it imiilicd that mere sequence could give 
organic unity.) Going further, Hamilton showed that the 
associationists, in their statement of the sequence of mental 
events, had written as if the remembering mind contained 
(or rather, were) one single idea at a time. Hamilton taught 
that the process of perception is such that any one of the 
elements simultaneously experienced is capable, when 
presented later, of bringing back the total experience. If a 
person hears another pronounce a series of numbers he may, 
indeed, recall them in order ; but he actually recalls many 
other details besides. Hours later, a whole constePstiOtl 
of memories comes back at once, as soon as the experiment 
with the numbers is mentioned. The subject redintegrates 
in memory the original situation ; he recalls not a series 
but a pattern. Hamilton, like Leibnitz and Herbart before 
him, was trying to call psychologists away from their over- 
simplified schematizations. He realized that any given 
mental process is only part of a much larger whole. 

1 Since Aristotle, the moat important exceptions had been Leibnitz 
and Herbart, 
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Hamilton overworked his hypothesis, omitting, as Brett* 
remarks, to explain the process of forgetting. Memory items 
not only often fail to bring back their whole context, but 
even fail to bring back an5dhmg recognizable. Asso- 
ciationism could not, of course, be ^slodged with a single 
blow ; and Hamilton had clearly gone too far in neglecting 
both the facts of serial association and the frequent in- 
effectiveness or absence of the redintegrating principle. 
Neither Hartley’s nor Hamilton’s position stated the whole 
truth. But we still know very little about either forgetting 
or remembering, and such insight as we have is largely 
traceable to Hamilton’s doctrine that the mechanism of 
association operates not simply »,s in a chain of elements, 
but. so to speak, as a net-work, an interconnection of parts. 
Bain, James, and many others have insisted on the impor- 
tance of Hamilton's contribution. Even aside from the 
theory of memory, the emphasis upon the whole of experience 
rather than upon the centre of attention was of great 
importance. 


The Scottish school ceases to occupy us from this moment 
onwards. After Hamilton's death the school survived only 
in admixture with idealism, associalionism, or both. For 
James Mill,' though a true Scot, and brought up under 
Scottish influences, identified himself with the English 
school, and attained the most complete and most rigorous 
expression of associationism. 

His unity of thought, and the severity and rigour of his 
ethics and his logic, mark him as a very unusual personality.* 
He studied theology, but quickly found himself out of 
sympathy with the doctrines of the Church, and became 
esnugnostic.* But though he abandoned the Church, the 
fierce severity of Calvinism glowed in his devotion to a 
philosophy of self-renunciation. 

» op. Bit., HI. a?. 

* Anaiym of the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1829). 

» The opaning chapters of John Stuart Mill's Autobiography give a 
roost vivid picture of his father. 

* He arrived at a complete agnosticism of a kind which was rare 
even among " free-thinkers " — neither aflirming nor (len3nng the 
existence of Deity, and convinced that " concerning tlie origin of things 
notlung whatever can be known." 
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He concerned himself with the problems of history, 
political economy, and science ; he is better known to-day 
as an economist and historian than as a psychologist. He 
was employed in the British India Office, and during his 
free hours wrote a History of India (1818), which gave 
him a nation-wide reputation.* His system of political 
economy was closely allied to that of Bentham, with whom 
he enjoyed the closest friendship. He borrowed Bentham's 
pleasure-pain philosophy, the doctrine that human actions 
are motivated solely through self-interest. He borrowed 
also the ethical conceptions of Bentham’s school, the view 
that the wise organization of society is that which brings 
about " the greatest happiness of the greatest number."® 
In seeking to outline a comprehensive political economy. 
Mill had to include a treatment of ethical and psychological 
questions. In general. Mill and the utilitarians favoured 
the principle of free excliange without government inter- 
ference ; they believed that individual self-interest would 
bring about social welfare, if economic (that is, from Mill’s 
viewpoint, psychological) laws were left to themselves. 

His psychology was definitely related to these other 
aspects of his life. In the first place, the agnosticism which 
had taken hold of him made him go further in his tendency 
to mechanistic theory than his discipleship to Hartley 
required. He reduced mental life to elementary sensory 
particles, conceding nothing to the claims of the soul. He 
went the whole way in making perception a process 
by which a number of bits are put together to make 
a single perceptual whole. How the parts are held 
together he did not explain. At the same time, the process 
of association was regarded as passive. Sensations were 
presented in a certain order, and later, when one of these was 
presented, the others followed mechanically. Elemeatertfe 

* His position as an authority is indicated by the fact that, though 
he gave attention in the frankest terms to the abuses in the Indian 
government, all was done so fairly and temperately that he sufieied 
no personal reverses. 

* The widespread suScring of the factory workers In the aowly- 
estabiished industrial order served to make the ethical aspects of 
political economy particularly acute. Partly because of the migration 
of agricultural labourers into the cities, there was a disturbance in the 
food supply. An increase in the population augmented the difficulty. 
Practical political problems such as the " repeal of the Com Laws " 
■were considerably infiuenced by th^ agitation of the utilitarians. 
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experience were, so to speak, movable, or interchangeable 
with one another. 

One feature of his treatment which differed from the 
work of any previous associationist was a tour de force in 
getting rid of all the laws of association except for simple 
contiguity in experience. Hartley had attempted to do this, 
but had really left association by similarity as an entity 
quite distinct from ordinary contiguity association. Mill 
taught that there was no such thing as association by 
similarity or contrast. The reason why one tree makes us 
think of another similar tree is simply the fact that “ we are 
accustomed to see like things together.” His explanation of 
association by contrast was equaliy simple. " Dwarf ” does 
not make us think of ” giant ” by virtue of logical contrast, 
but simply because both depart from a common standard. 
We need, thought Mid, no associative laws but " contiguity " ; 
similarity and contrast have no influence on the course of 
thought. 

Another aspect of Mill’s psychology, destined to be of 
importance because of its in&uencetin Bain, was his concern 
with the task of reducing complex emotional states to simple 
sensory terms. Following the suggestions of Hartley, he 
undertook a genetic and analjdic study of such complex 
phenomena as conscience, religious attitudes, and the like. 
In him associationism and hedonism were thoroughly fused, 
and the dream of eighteenth-century psychologists of 
reducing every experience to sensory components under the 
guidance of the pleasure-pain principle was realized. 

Associationism came to maturity. The uncompromising 
rigidity and consistency of Mill’s system gave much to Bain 
and Spencer, and much of it still lives in modem psychology. 
But its consistency showed where its weaknesses lay, and in 
tSuigcneration which followed, the inevitable reaction set in. 
Mill, its most thorough-going advocate, was willing to face 
the most complicated aspects of life in terms of sensation 
and association ; no one after him dared to venture so far. 

The reaction against extreme associationism was evident 
in John Stuart Mill’s notes^ upon his father's work. Much 
of the economic teaching of his father he did, indeed, accept ; 
in particular, he elaborated and popularized the ethical 

* He collaborated in the editing and republioation of the Analysis 
in 1869. „ 
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aspects of utilitarianism. Hi.s prestige also helped to 
strengthen and further the popular belief in the adequacy 
of the pleasure-pain philosophy to explain human conduct. 
Nevertheless he had at times serious misgivings about the 
adequacy of the pleasure-pahi principle (psychological 
hedonism) as well as about the mechanical conception of 
association. In James Mill’s complicated and rigid S3retem 
there was no active principle, nothing but the constant 
addition of new experiences. This was in direct lineal 
descent from the views of Hartley, which denied aU 
independence of mind as an entity. For John Stuart Mill 
the mind was an active, not a passive thing. Furthermore, 
in its activity the mind ''made new syntheses. Just as 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century psychologists delighted 
in drawing analogies from the rapidly growing science of 
mechanics (as in Hartley’s concern with vibrations), so 
John Stuart Mill in the middle of the nineteenth century 
borrowed an analogy from the increasingly popular science of 
chemistry. " Mental chemistry ” is the most celebrated of 
his doctrines. By this *lio meant the process by which 
sensory elements become so fused in a new compound that 
the psychologist must recognize an essentially new entity, 
which is more than the sum of the constituent parts.*^ 


A man of much greater significance for psychology than 
either of the Mills was Alexander Bain, He devoted much 
energy to grammar, rhetoric, and education. He spent 
much of his long life in administrative activities of one 
type or another ; and his chief university position was a 
chair not of psychology but of logic. But in spite of this 
scattering of his energies he mastered the Scottish and 
English, as well as much of -the German psychology, -esrir 
brought together a vast quantity of material, ably organized 
and with much oiiginahty of treatment. His two greatest 
works were The Senses and the Intellect (1855) and The 
Emotions and the Will (1859). 

Barn’s approach was through physiology, particularly the 
work of the German physiologists ; he incorporated in his 

^ The doctrine was, of course, not new ; e.g„ it difiers only in name 
tom Tucker’s conception of fusion (soc p. 26). But it is significant 
in that it shows how short a life was granted to James Mill’s purely 
mechanical conceptions* 
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works a great quantity of empirical material. We find, for 
instance, Weber’s experiments on the two-point threshold 
and on the temperature-setise. Although the titles of his two 
celebrated works suggest the continuation of the old 
subdivisions of knowing, feeling, and willing, these titles are 
but cloaks for associationism. It was, however, an asso- 
ciationism based upon ph3reiological findings far more 
detailed than had been available for any previous scholar. 
In Bain we have for the first time physiological explanations 
sufficiently elaborate to be taken quite seriously. The 
psychologist began to think of experimental physiology as 
fundamental to his science. The sense-organs, the sensory 
and motor nerves, the brain and fhe muscles were considered 
in detail. The reflex-arc and the instincts were regarded as 
elements of behaviour, and human acts were presented as 
wholes whose parts had been studied by the laboratory 
method. Specific contributions of physiology to psychology 
took the place of the general ones which had been popular 
among the associationists. 

His view of psychology was relatively comprehensive. Its 
most serious gap lay in the neglect of material (then being 
collected by neurologists) which showed the relations of 
abnormal mental processes to abnormal brain processes. 
But he furnished a rich and vivid picture of an immense 
variety of mental states and processes, many of which lay 
within the field now vaguely defined as social psychology. 
He concerned himself, as James Mill had done, with the 
origin of those complex attitudes and sentiments which we 
call aesthetic, moral, and religious ; these he related to his 
physiological principles. 

Perhaps we may best illustrate the kind of associationism 
J^^Bain formulated by citing an extreme case, his famous 
exjp^ation of the behaviour of a mother fondling her child.^ 
It is clear, said Bain, that things which are warm are 
pleasant ; so also are things which are soft ; hence maternal 
joy.® (William James suggested that lonely parents might 

® The Emotions and the Witt, pp, 126-40. , 

* Xlxere ig nothing new under the sun. Many psychological schools 
to-day reduce maternal behaviour to elemente dependent on quite 
simple sensory gratifications. See Allport, Social PsycJwlogy (1924)/ 
p. ofi : " The caressing which children commonly receive and solicit 
rs associated with sensitive zone stimulation. Their cuddling of dolls 
and toys, and expressions of lov,e toward thes^ objects, have' their 
root in the same source ” ; and the rest of the p&ragiaph. 
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be supplied with pillows heated to the necessary tem- 
perature.^) The same kind of thing had of course been 
done before by Hartley. Bain was concerned simply with 
carrying out to its logical implications the doctrine of asso- 
ciation wherever it could work. 

Bain was not a denier of original nature. He was, in 
fact, much more concerned witli " instincts,” innate dis- 
positions to action, than any previous associationist. He 
was much interested in the mechanics of their function. 
But his chief contributions were written shortly before the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, and although 
he lived to see the spread of Darwmism, he never remodelled 
his psychological conceptiolis upon Darwinian lines. Never- 
theless he was, throughout, thinking in terms of inborn 
reaction-tendencies, tendencies which underwent modifications 
through experience. 

But the best known of Bain’s specific contributions is his 
treatment of learning and habit. Elaborating some sug- 
gestions of Spencer, he stated learning in terms of (i) random 
movements, (a) retention of acts which bring pleasant 
results, with elimination of those bringing unpleasant results, 
( 3 ) fixation through repetition. His maxims on habit were 
quoted and elaborated by James ; they constitute, together 
with some of Carpenter’s observations, ranch of the pith of 
what is so frequently referred to as " James’s wonderful 
chapter on Habit. This is but one example of the position 
of authority which Bain enjoyed throughout the second 
half of the century, and the way in which his writings have 
been incorporated into the writings of others. 

No one else had ever attempted, as he did, to cover the 
entire range of normal human experience in a system of 
psychology. Of course, among all associationists there were 
efforts to get universal principles, and with Brown an im- 
portant list of secondary principles had been included. But 
no one before Bain had tried to analyse such a wealth of 
particular situations. Everything psychological, from the 
experience of a man jumping a ditch to the mental operations 
of a creative artist, was the perfectly legitimate concern of 
the psychologist. No other man had been so prolific in 
descriptions of human experiences, so serious in trymg to 

^ Principles of Psychology, II, 552. 

* In the Principles of Psychology (iflgo). 
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give a colourM and exhaustive picture of mental life. It 
was as if previous authors had said, " Take these key- 
principles, and you may enter any room within the house of 
psychology.” Bain said, " Here is the key to room 113, 
you will find there a table and three chairs ; here is the key 
to room 114, which contains two desks and a book-case.” 
He was interested in providuig not merely an entry 
into every mode of experience, but an analysis of its contents. 
This was the chief reason why he was so readable. Never 
had a psychologist been so widely read in his own day. He 
exerted as great a personal influence in psychology as did 
John Stuart Mill in political economy. Associationism 
became through him almost “ pc^ular.” But he borrowed 
much from the works and from the spirit of the Scottish 
school, and he did not irritate his readers, as most of the 
associationists had done, by the apparent crassness of a 
mechanistic system. He made use of physiological principles 
for their practical usefulness, not for philosophical purposes. 
He was genuinely and consistently a psychologist ; he 
might fairly be described as the first'to write a comprehensive 
treatise having psychology as its sole purpose. 

This work of Bain in the field of physiological psychology, 
if we may call it such, summed up and crowned the 
achievements of physiological as well as of introspective 
work up to the middle of the nineteenth century. Another 
great contribution of Bain was the founding in 1876 of a 
journal for the publication of psychological articles. Psycho- 
logical writings before this time had for the most part 
appeared as independent books or pamphlets, or as con- 
tributions to philosophical or physiological journals. The 
journal Mind, although of a philosophical cast, was from the 
first concerned chiefly with psychological material. 
■"ISnother psychologist with a physiological approach was 
Carpenter. His Mental Physiology (1874), and the writings 
of Maudsley, served to popularize the idea that ph37siological 
conceptions were the groundwork of psychology. This idea 
was also becoming popular in France, especially through the 
writings of Ribot. 

But with Bain the classical outlines of associationism were 
already beginning to fade. Immediately after his chief 
volumes there came the publication of Darwin's Origin of 
Species (1839). The evoluiionary theory substituted for 
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associa tion is m two definite working concepts which changed 
the whole background of iwychology. The concept of 
heredity was all-imporLant, both for Hie understanding of 
uniformities of mental structure and for the interpretation 
of permanent and stable differences from one individual to 
another ; and the idea of the adaptation of the individual to 
environment was immensely significant. The biological 
outlook, emphasizing such concepts as the funciions of an 
organism, had indeed been apparent in some quarters ; 
but after Darwin the term " biological ” became a symbol 
for a new way of thinldng, in which every organ and function 
was understood in terms of its history and its relation to 
the life of the creature whi^ displayed it. Such an approach 
could not have been made before Darwinian evolutionism, 
and could not be avoided after it. These fundamental 
changes destroyed associationism. 

The growing strength of the movement which we have 
called British "idealism," with its emphasis on the unity 
and activity of mind, was indeed pressing associationism 
hard from its side. Jijst as a " Radical " and a " Con- 
servative ” coalition may throw out a “ Liberal ” ministry, 
so associationism was attacked with equal vigour by those 
who thought it too biological and by those for whom it was 
not biological enough. Not that the central doctrines of 
the associationists have disappeared ; and not that the 
wealth of their specific contributions has been forgotten. 
On the contrary, the attention given to memory and learning 
in the late nineteenth century inevitably involved much 
use of associationist contributions. .Students of the con- 
ditioned reflex in modern times have freely drawn upon 
associationist doctrines, while substituting for them a de- 
scription in terms of overt responses rather than of " ideas." 
But, however much associationism left behind it in t bw »" 
as in more subtle ways, the movement itself may definitely 
be said to have died with Bain. 


Herbert Spencer* is sometimes regarded as sharing with 
Bain in the last defence of associationism ; it is more nearly 
true to say that he was the first of the evolutionists. He 


1 


* Tha PrineipUs of Psychology ( 1855 ). 
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does, indeed, seem less important as a psychologist than he 
did in his own day. But he had the enormous advantage 
over Bain that he was an evolutionist before Darwm ; as 
early as 1850 he had begun to write on evolution. His 
system attracted wide notice, so that when Darwin’s Origin 
of Species was published bis own more speculative 
evolutionism drew strength from it, a fact which made 
possible the preservation of many of his ideas that would 
otherwise have been lost. 

Spencer undertook to create a synthetic philosophy, in 
which everything in the universe should be related to every- 
thing else, a scheme in which all parts should be organically 
connected. The most significant part of his system was 
his evolutionism. The world, he believed, began as some- 
thing very simple, quite inqhoate, yet homogeneous, which 
as time went on began to be subdivided into parts, each 
one of which became specialized. These parts began to 
integrate or make combinations with other parts. So, in 
place of a formless unity, a diversity of specific parts 
developed, integrated with others parts in such a way 
as to malce articulated wholes. Fifty years ago people 
loved to quote Spencer’s definition of organic evolution as 
" a change from incoherent, indefinite homogeneity, to 
coherent, definite heterogeneity.” Increasing integration is 
the key-note of Spencer’s system. We can find this process 
going on everywhere, Spencer held, in the physical sciences, 
in biology, in psychology, in sociology. For psychology 
this meant that the increasing complexity of the nervous 
system was paralleled by an increasing richness and variety 
in the forms of experience and in the types of association. 
Together with increase in complexity of structure come 
higher and higher integrations of function. There is also 
•’isB^he individual life, from birth to death, the constant 
integration of experiences. Association was regarded as an 
integrating mechanism, by which a more and more complex 
type of experience becomes possible. The psychological 
and biological viewpoints were worked out harmoniously. 

Spencer was the first to elaborate the conception that 
the mind is what it is because it has had to cope with par- 
ticular kinds of environment,^ He laid great emphasis on 

‘ Thougti suggestions in. this direction had been given by several, 
e.g,, Lucr^us among the aaoient|y Schopenhauer among the moderns. 
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the adaptive nature of nervous and mental processes, and 
on the notion that increasing complexity of experiences 
and of behaviour is a part of the process of adaptation. 
This doctrine, though part of a speculative system, was 
singularly similar, as we shall see to the conclusions which 
followed upon all the inductive work of Darwin. A more 
adequate and detailed application of evolutionary principles 
had to wait upon the accumulation of data by Darwin and 
his followers. Whereas Spencer’s psychology never attained 
the popularity enjoyed by Bain’s, his evolutionary teaching 
contributed indirectly to the widespread adoption by psycho- 
logists of biological conceptions, especially those relating 
to the principle of the adaptation of an organism to its 
environment. 

One specific psychological doctrine of Spencer attracted 
attention and is still well-lcnown, his theory of the relation 
between mind and body. We may regard the mind, said 
Spencer, as a series of events, and the physical processes 
in the brain as a series of parallel events ; but both of these 
arise from a deeper underlying reality which is the basis 
for both.* This basic entity Sponcer regarded as unknow- 
able. He was, for practical purposes, a parallelist, like 
those we have already had to consider. But, unlike Leibnitz 
and the strict parallclists, Spencer believed that mental 
and physical events were intimately and organically con- 
nected ; not that either was the cause of the other, but that 
both sprang from the same soil. Carrying the point further, 
he supposed that a single stimulation of a nerve causes a 
single nervous impulse, or, as he called it, “ nervous shock.” 
The rak of these shocks determines the quality of conscious- 
ness, different rates producing variations of this quality. " A 
single primordial element of consciousness, and the countless 
kinds of consciousness may be produced by the compoundmg 
of this element with itself and the recompounding of its 
compounds."® Some modem descendants of this “ double- 
aspect ” theory will be considered in Chapter XXII. 

* This is af course reminiscent of Spinoza's monism. 

® Op. cii., I, p. 150. 
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THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION 

The majority naturally perished, having too weak a constitution, 

Hippocrates. 

Our present ways of living have, 1 think, been discovered and 
elaborated during a long period of time. — Hippocrates. 

Though it is natural to think of evolutionism and Darw inism 
as synonymous, evolutionism had been one of the out- 
standing features of the thought of the last half of the 
eighteenth century and of the first half of the nineteenth. 
Quite aside from contributions made in the field of biology, 
men were thinking in evolutionary terms. 

{,^The world was changing very rapidly in social organization, 
as shown not only in political revolutions but in the Industrial 
Revolution, with profound upheaval in the life of individuals 
and institutions. The romantic movement had itself done 
much in the eighteenth century to disseminate the idea of 
diversification and progress. Thus Goethe, one of the most 
illustrious of the romanticists, found evolutionary conceptions 
useful in his studies of botany, and in fact worked out a 
theory of- organic evolution. Such thinking, in terms of 
struggle and change, also displayed itself in some of the 
philosophical writings of the time. These began to express 
the idea of progress, a series of changes through which 
tJjjjmanity must pass. Among the Frencli, Fourier con- 
structed a theory of human destiny in terms of many 
thousands of years that must be spent in each stage of 
growth. The same tendency was expressed in Hegel’s 
conviction that civilization must be worked out step by 
step according to a universal plan. 

to the scientific thought of the period we may distinguish 
two types of evolutionary doctrine : first, the theory of the 
evolution of the inanimate physical universe, the study of 
inorganic evolution ; second, the study of biological or 
organic evolution. There* had been to antiquity many 

11 $ 
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attempts* to explain tlie origin of tlio world without recourse 
to the idea ol s])cciiil creation. Laplace developed in 
connection with his mechanics the theory commonly known 
as the nebular hypothesis. This sought to explain the 
origin of the planets through the mtcraction of gravitational 
and centrifugal forces in a rotating nebula. “ In geology, 
LyeU was making investigations from iSjo to i860 
to show how rock strata were formed by a series of 
changes in the earth. The late seventeenth and the early 
eighteenth centuries had marked the beginnings of this t3T)e 
of research ; by the early nineteenth century the data 
permitted a systematic and coherent demonstration that the 
different strata had been bftilt one upon another in a certain 
sequence, occupying definite periods of time. The various 
organisms whose fossils were found in these strata must 
necessarily have lived at different times, in periods corre- 
sponding to the strata whei'e the fossils were foimd. Lyell 
enunciated the theory that the earth itself had gone through 
an orderly series of changes in which a chaos of elements 
had gradually been siipeiscdcd by differentiation and 
separation. Thus different kinds of rock had been formed 
and had become relatively fixed and immutable. This 
form of thought was as foreign to the idea ol special 
creation as was the Darwinian theory itself ; and Lyell, 
though a deeply religious man, had to face serious religious 
opposition. Ho had undertaken to show that the earth 
itself reveals stages requiring vastly greater time than the 
six dajre allowed in the book of Genesis. As a matter of 
fact, LyeU was not the first nor the last, but in terms of 
scientific as weU as popular influence he was by far the 
greatest of the geological evolutionists. He prepared the 
way in a definite sense for the habit of thinking of growth 
in terms of changes in living organisms. LyelTs evolutionisin 
was, indeed, a direct stimulus to the work of Charles Darwin. 

We may now turn to theories of organic evolution. Buffon, 
in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, outlined an 
evolutionary theory. Erasmus Darwin (the grandfather of 
Charles Darwin) at the close of the century stated such 
evolution in terms of heredity and adaptation to environ- 
ment. Lamarck {Philosopkie zoologique, 1809) elaborated 

* E,g., that of Lucretius. 

* Kant had suggested a simi'ar view as early as 1754. 
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Erasmus Darwin’s conceptions in a system which became 
widely populaj;. His work has the very great meiit of 
combinmg an enormous amount of biological knowledge 
(Lamarck was already a zoologist of some standing) with 
a theory which for the first time faced in detail the problem 
of why particular changes in organisms take place from 
generation to generation. The fact that he mastered both 
zoology and botany, and the fact that he had made elaborate 
studies and published dozens of volumes on different phases 
of the biology of his time, gave weight to his theory and 
demanded for it serious consideration. Lamarck’s theory 
involved three steps. In the first place, in confronting the 
physical environment, the orgSnism has needs, it meets 
situations to which it must adapt itself. Secondly, these 
situations demanding adjustment cause the animal to 
exercise certain parts of its body. Thirdly, the exercise of a 
given part of the body makes that particular member develop 
to a point sufficiently advanced to cause the change to 
appear in the offspring as an acquired characteristic. We 
may Ulustrate these three steps irom the famous passage , 
which explains why the snake has no legs. The snake is 
derived from the salamander or lizard. Some of these 
salamanders left the water and came to marsh-ground, where 
there was grass. Here they had to keep out of sight. So, 
in meeting this situation, they crouched down, and finding 
their legs useless (as a matter of fact, a hindrance) they milst 
get rid of them. In the course of time, as their legs dwindled 
and disappeared, each generation was bom with shorter and 
shorter legs, until the legs disappeared altogether. 

Shortly after Lamarck put forth this theory, which was 
destined to be the greatest of the evolutionary theories 
^fore Darwin, a debate began (1830) between St. Hilaire 
and Cuvier. St. Hilaire championed Lamarck's doctrine of 
the transmutation of species (though differing from him as 
to its mechanism), Cuvier refused to entertain an 
evolutionary doctrine, simply because of the inadequacy 
of the evidence. And this debate was bound to be decided 
in scientific circles of the day in favour of Cuvier, because, 
in the first place, he was right — there was not enough 
evidence — and in the second place, because of his immense 
prestige. This very question of the inadequacy of the evidence 
during the first h^f of thercentury leads us, therefore, to a 
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consideration of the task of gathering data bearing directly 
on the reality of evolution, as well as on the mechanism by 
which it was effected, a task chiefly associated with the name 
of Charles Darwin. Darwin's importance lay not in liis 
thinking in terms of evolution and the struggle for existence, 
but in the fact that he, like Cuvier, recognized that the 
problem could be solved only by the accumulation of enor- 
mous masses of evidence. 

His trip on the Beagle through the South Seas (1831-6) 
gave Darwin a magnificent opportunity to observe and 
collect plants and animals. Returning to England, he gave 
himself over to the intensive study of a few particular forms, 
not undertaking to master the essential economy of all 
forms of life (as he did later). This detailed study began 
to lead him to inquire why it was that forms of life were 
so perfectly adapted to the environment in which they 
lived. In his notebook of 1837, he tells of his concern with 
the problem of selection. He had noted that out of every 
generation some individuals were eliminated, although 
apparently constructed much like their brothers and sisters. 
Wiat made some die and others live ? What was the 
mechanism of selection ; how did nature choose from the 
many ? 

In 1838 he read Malthus’s Essay on Population, a treatise 
written forty years before. This essay discussed the problem 
of the relation of the death-rate to the birth-rate in human 
societies. Malthus had been impressed by the industrial 
and political changes of his day. He thought that the 
improvement which might be made in the methods of getting 
food would tend to follow an arithmetical progression. But 
increase in population would inevitably conform to a 
geomfrical progression. If, for example, each family has 
four children, and if three of them live and have offspring, 
the number given by the geometrical ratio must, in time, 
surpass the number that can be fed. So long as one ratio is 
arithmetical and the other geometrical there must follow 
an excess of population. Some individuals must be 
eliminated in one way or another, Malthus thought that 
there were two possible ways of elimination ; one through 
the natural struggle due to starvation and disease, which 
would take place as a part of what we call normal life, and 
the other throu^ war. There was no escape from these 
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hard alternatives. It was a rather loosely worked out 
hypothesis, but it had the advantage ol envisaging human 
society in biological terms. The hypothesis that the number 
of offspring is usually greater than the number that can 
subsist implied that there must be a struggle for existence, 
the elimination of some and the saving of others. 

The reading of Malthus’s essay, interpreted in the light of 
Darwin’s own observations, suggested an answer to his 
problem. He began to outline the theory of evolution 
which he later published. The theory was based, in the 
first place, upon the fact that in most species the total 
number is stationary ; yet there are more offspring than 
parents. In fishes there may be'^a hundred thousand eggs 
for each two parents ; there must be an elimination of 
aU but two inividuals. This leads directly to the idea of 
the " survival of the fittest.” An organism is " fit ” if in 
a given environment it is well adapted to the task of getting 
food and warding off its enemies. It has to maintain its 
own bodily structure, and get food until it is able to 
reproduce its kind. But if there is survival of the fittest, 
and at the same time adaptation to the environment (which 
is the necessary condition of the survival itself), this adap- 
tation to environment must mean survival of those who are 
fittest in the pariicular environment. If those which are 
fittest for the particular environment survive, and if now 
there is a change in the environment, it inevitably follows 
that there must be a change in the organisms themselves. 
Sdection is effected from among variations which are 
regularly observable among incfividuals of the same 
parentage. 

What causes these variations? Darwin did not profess 
,^to know, and the problem, though much studied, cannot 
as yet be answered in terms of any valid generalization. 
But that they do occur is evident, and when we find them we 
know that those individuals or species which survive could 
not do so if they were conspicuouMy lacking in adaptation to 
the environment. Darwin noticed in the South Sea Islands 
that certain species ^owed differentiation even on the same 
island ; the struggle for existence had selected one type of 
individuals for the shore, another for the interior, etc. One 
species, by migrating into two environments, might become 
in time two species. Now if there is some cataclysmic change, 
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some tidal wave or volcanic cruiition, all sorts of changes 
in environment are mauife.sL through a wide area. The 
ofisprmg which tend to survive are slightly difterent 
from those which have tended to survive before the 
cataclysm. 

After his first rough formulation of the theory, he set for 
himself the task of collecting data on a scale large enough 
to permit the verification or refutation* of the hypothesis. 
By 1858 he had a large amount of material and had achieved, 
through a variety of publications, general recognition as a 
naturalist. He was nearly ready to publish the book which 
was to advance his theory and the supporting evidence. In 
that year he received a letter and manuscript fi'om a young 
Englishman in the East Indies, Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Through an extraordinary coincidence, Wallace, while 
pondering on Malthus’s Essay on Population'^ had formulated 
a doctrine much Uke Darwin’s. During an illness he had 
worked out in a few hours the main outlines of a very similar 
evolutionary theory. In sending his manuscript to Darwin 
he asked for his opinion as to its merit, and whether he 
would help him to get it published. Darwin was in a difficult 
position. He must be fair to the man who had prepared a 
statement of the theory before his own had appeared. Yet 
Wallace’s manuscript contained no sucli mass of data as 
Darwin had collected. So he submitted Wallace’s work 
and an abstract of his own theory to Lyell. The latter 
decided that both must be submitted to the Linnean 
Society. Some portions of Darwin's forthcoming book 
were read, together with Wallace’s manuscript.® In 1859 
Darwin’s Origin of Species was published. 

Evolutionary theories were not, we must remind ourselves, 
new ; and even the hypothesis as to the mechanism of 
evolution had been in some respects anticipated. The chief 
significance of the book lay not in the newness of the theory, 
but in the mass of relevant data presented, and the com- 
pelling force with which they commanded serious attention. 
Darwin’s work led before long to the acceptance by biologists 
of the central fact of the transmutation of species. A 

* Keeping, in fact, a careful record of cases which seemed to count 
against his own view. 

* Which he had read a few years eariier. 

" The joint essay was read on the first of July, 1858, and appears in 
the Linixean Societyyjoomal for that year, 
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general storm, however, was precipitated — partly on scien- 
tific, though chiefly on religious grounds — and some of the 
most violent battles in intellectual history took place. 
Spencer had prepared the intelligentsia for such doctrines ; 
Huxley was one of the greatest of those who took Darwin’s 
side^ ; Haeckel saw the whole world-view inevitably involved 
in the theory. But during the ’sixties there was much 
acrimony even among scientists. Many were not ready to 
capitulate at once. Agassiz, probably the most eminent 
biologist in the United States, died without accepting the 
evidence. By the decade of the ’eighties, however, the last 
actual opposition to the theory of evolution as such dis- 
appeared among biologists. ' 

The influence of Darwinism upon psychology during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century probably did as much 
as any single factor to shape the science as it exists to-day. 
Psychology was certain to become consistently more bio- 
logical ; mental processes tended more and more to be stated 
in terms of the functions served in the task of adjusting to 
the world. Darwin himself in the Descent of Man (1871) 
emphasized similarity between human reasoning and similar 
processes in the higher animals, and m The Expression of the 
Emotions m Man and Animals (1872) suggested an 
evolutionary interpretation of the characteristic facial and 
postural changes during strong emotion. The comparative 
viewpoint, although present here and there in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, could come into its own only when 
evolutionism had become the groundwork of psychological 
thinking. As a na,tural consequence, interest in animal 
psychology rapidly increased. Many books* appeared which 
concerned themselves with the nature of instinct and with 
the phylogenetic study of intelligence. Experimental studies 
of ammal behaviour, though few, were accepted 1^ psycho- 
logical journals. The great gulf established by Descartes 
between human and animal behaviour had been bridged. 
The life of the organism was seen as a whole. Human 
psychology was to be seen in relation to all the phenomena 
of life. ' 

^ Huxley is also known for hia championing of the stiU popi^r 
doctrine of " epiphenomenalism," which asserts that consciousness tea 
mere by-product of life-processes, playing ntj active ox causal r 61 e in 
behaviour. 

* B,g., those of Romanes, Idoyd Morgan, Hobhouse, G. H. Schneider. 
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Francis Gallon was the greatest of Darwin's immediate 
followers in the field of psychology. In fact, he was the 
first who attempted in a thorough-going way to apply the 
principles of variation, selection, and adaptation, to the 
study of human individuals and races. 

He published in 1869, a decade after the publication of 
the Origin of Species, a book entitled Hereditary Genius, the 
aim of which was to show that individual greatness follows 
certain family lines with a frequency and a certainty that 
may oppose any explanation in terms of environment. 
These studies were, for the most part, investigations into 
family-trees of eminent jurists, scientists, authors, and so on. 
He collected data to show that in each case these men not 
only inherited genius, as shown by a long line of persons 
before them, but that they inherited specific forms of great- 
ness. A great jurist or barrister comes from a family which 
has attained not only eminence, but eminence in the lam. 
It was Galton’s belief that there are specific legal gifts, 
medical gifts, and the like, transmitted by heredity. 
The theory presupposed that there have been, at some time 
in the past, variations within the human stock, and that these 
variations have been able to survive. Galton believed that 
the Darwinian principle of accidental variation about the 
average or norm of the group applied as much to the general 
and specific gifts of man as to the length of a bird’s wings 
or the length of a polar bear’s hair ; and that these variations 
tended to persist. 

Such individual differences had not been seriously treated 
as part of the subject matter of psychology before the days 
of Galton. Perhaps their neglect had been the most extra- 
ordinary blind-spot in previous psychology. It was Darwin- 
ism, rather than the previous history of psychology, which 
brought about an interest in the problem. A few of the 
fragmentary studies of the subject in the nineteenth century, 
before Galton, may be noted. Thomas Brown had included, 
in his secondary laws of association, the factor of con- 
stitutional differences in persons. Herbart, about the same 
time, had written of differences in association accompanying 
various degrees of intelligence. Among experimentalists, 
Weber, Fechner, and Helmholtz had found individual 
differences, but had not systematically studied them ; 
Bonders, as we shall see later fe. 14B), met the problem in the 
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'sixties, but did singularly little with it. Gallon was the 
first important figure in the exploration of the field. 

Gallon undertook also* to compare the various human 
races in respect to their hereditary make-up, and to show 
that the diiferent races have been evolved because of their 
adaptation to their particular environment. Darwin* had 
pointed out instances in which the skin, the proportions of 
the hmbs, and the like, are adapted to the mode of life of 
given races in a particular climate. Gallon held not only 
that variations occur from one individual to another, but that 
there may be widespread variation and selection so that new 
races are evolved. He even suggested that the culture of 
the Greeks had been due to a favourable variation in the 
Hellenic stock. 

Gallon’s faith in the all-importance of heredity could 
scarcely be better indicated than in the following two 
passages. After reference to antliropometric studies on the 
" criminal type,” he proceeds to these generalizations : 

" The defloioncy of consciouce in criminals, as shown by the 
absence of genuine remorse for their gnill, asloiiishus all who first 
become familiar with the details of prison life. Scenc.s of heart- 
rending despair axe hardly ever witnessed nmong prisoners : their 
sleep is broken by no uneasy flrearas.”® 

Gallon assumed that all this was biologically conditioned ; 
individuals are born not only to peculiarities of skull or 
feature, not only to genius or irabediity, but to intrinsic 
criminalism. This is perhaps the most extreme case of 
neglect of the environmental factors which wc have to consider 
in all our studies so far, just as associationism in general 
represents the most extreme neglect of the hereditary factors. 
The second passage indicates an even more picturesque 
• application (or abuse) of Darwinian principles. 

" I may take this opportunity of romEmking on the wcll-knouTi 
hereditary character of colour blindness in connection, with the 
fact, that it is nearly twice aa prevalent among the Quakers ae 
among the rest of the community, the proportions being as 5.9 to 3.5 
per cent. We might have expected an even larger ratio. Nearly 
ewry Quaker is descended on both sides solely from members of a 
group of men and women who segregated themselves from the rest 
of the world five or six generations ago ; one of their strongest 

t I-nguiries into Human Faculty (1883). 

* Pescent of Man (1871). 

* O^. eit., Section on " (Alminals and tbs Insane." 
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opinions being that the line arts wore worldly snares, and tlioir 
most conspicuous practice being to dress in drabs. A born artist 
could never have consonlorl to separaie himself from his fellows 
on such graunds ; he would have felt the profession of tho.se 
opinions and their accompanying practices to bo a treason to his 
aeslhetic nature. Consequently few of the original stock of Quakers 
are lilccly to have had the tempernnoent tliat is associated with a 
love for colour, and it is in consequence most reasonable to believe 
that a larger proportion of colour blind men would have been found 
among them than among the rest of the poxnilarion.''^ 

After establishing in Hereditary Genius the pedigree 
method of stud5dng mental endowment (a method quickly 
turned to account in the study of mental deficiency, beginning 
with Dugdale’s The Jukes, 1877), Galton turned to the 
construction of more refirjfid quantitative methods in pro- 
secution of the same problem. In his Inquiries into Human 
Faculty and its Development (1883) he outlined the procedure 
and results of two epoch-making studies. The first was his 
experiment on free association, the essentials of which he had 
already outlined.’ Associationism had lived its whole life 
without any recourse to experimental procedure. Galton 
undertook to study quantitatively the appearance of various 
types of association. He prepared a fist of seventy-five 
words, each word on a slip of paper which he placed under- 
neath a book. He looked at them one at a time, using a 
spring chronometer to measure the time it took to form two 
associations with the word thus drawn. The associations 
might come spontaneously and immediately, or only after a 
pause. Many of the associations were themselves single 
words, but there were many cases in which there came to 
mind not a word but a mental„picture, an image ; and this 
image had to be described. Either a word or an image 
satisfied Galton’s definition of an " association,” but all were 
reduced to verbal form. These associations were analysed 
with reference to their probable origin in his experience, in " 
^ particular with reference to the time when the given 
association seemed to have been first established. One of 
the most definite of his discoveries related to the great 
frequency of associations from early boyhood and adole- 
scence." He classified associations according to decades, 

’ op. eit., Section on " Unconsciousness of Pecnliarities." 

’ " Psychonietric Experiments,” Brain, II, 1879-80. 

‘ An example of a boyhood aasociation was the appearance of images 
recalling the scone of a laboratory where be bad been allowed to dabble 
In chemistry, 
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finding the more recent associations relatively few. This 
was one of the earliest attempts to show the significance of 
very early life, particularly childhood, on adult personality, 
and to demonstrate the amorml of childish material that 
remains. But the conception of an experimental study of 
association was vastly more important than the results. 
Gallon’s association experiment was quickly adopted with 
greatly improved technique by Wundt, who had just founded 
his laboratory in Leipzig. * 

A second and equally signdficant contribution was the 
publication (also in the Inquiries into Human Faculty) ’of an 
extensive study of " mental imagery.”* It was carried on 
by “ questionnaire ” rather than by experiment ; it was, 
in fact, the first extensive psychological use of the question- 
naire. Gallon put before his subjects the task : “ Before 
addressing yourself to any of the questions on the opposite 
page, think of some definite object — suppose it is your 
breakfast-table as you sat down to it this morning — and 
consider carefuUy the picture that rises before your mind’s 
eye. (i) Illumination. — Is the image dim or fairly clear? 
Is its brightness comparable to that of the actual scene? 
(3) Definition. — Are all the objects pretty well defined at 
the same time, or is the place of sharpest definition at any 
one moment more contracted than it is in a real scene ? 
(3) Colouring. — Are the colours of the china, of the toast, 
bread-crust, mustard, meat, parsley, or whatever may have 
been on the table, quite distinct and natural ? ” One of 
the most noteworthy things about this experiment was its 
use of quantitative method. Images were arranged in 
serial order from 0 to 100, according to their intensity or 
likeness to sensation. Galton found evidence that some 
individuals have no imagery whatever within certain fields. 
Even some well-known painters reported little or no visual 
imagery. There were, however, some individuals for whom 
it was a common experience to have images nearly as intense 
as fuU-fledged hallucinations.* The study of imagery lent 
itself, as the association experiment had done, to refinement 
as an experimental problem ; before the close of the century 

*■ The imagery of several individualsthadibeeni reported by Fechner, 
Eletnmie der Esychophysih, II, p. 469 f. 

* The Society for Psychical Research published in 1894 an elaborate 
Census of Haliueinaiions (Prooee^ngs, S.P.R., X). 
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the investigation of imagery became a standard problem 
in German and American laboratories. Imagery proved to 
be one of the richest fields for the study of individual 
differences. And the attempt to get statistical control of 
data that could not be measured by the yard-stick was 
highly significant for psychology. 

Galton’s chief interest in the problem of imagery, as in 
most other problems, lay in the attempt to estabUsh 
hereditary resemblances ; he showed, for example, that 
similarity between brothers and sisters was greater than 
similarity between individuals taken at random. But Galton’s 
own insight, as well as the comments of his critics, made it 
dear that the discovery of Jraits not explicable in terms of 
environment was no easy matter. There was no way of 
excluding the influence of tradition in the family. A bar- 
rister is likely to bring up his son as a barrister ; and there 
is a legal atmosphere in the household, augmented by social 
and economic forces. Such environmental factors might 
cause resemblances even in such traits as imagery. Galton 
grasped the difficulty, and centred his attention upon the 
immensely significant fact of twin-resemblance in the pro- 
blem of heredity.* Though very little of the mechanism of 
heredity was then understood, Galton Icnew that twins 
inherit more in common than other individuals. He 
collected, indeed, some remarkable anecdotes about twins 
who were susceptible to the same diseases, or who, though 
separated for some months, died on the same day. The 
many sources of error involved in his method seem not to 
have held his attention. ' 

He was interested in the variability of human stock as a 
practical social problem, and the eugenics movement was 
his personal achievement. Eugenics, as Galton formulated 
it, aimed not merely at the elimination of the unfit, but at 
the general and systematic improvement of the race through 
the study and use of biological laws. Spencer had discussed 
the future of humanity in social and moral terms, taking 
practically no account of biological factors. Darwin had 
made it clear that evolution involved not merely changes 
in species, but actual elimination of some stocks and increase 

* Thoindike, Merriman, and others have carried out Galto&'s original 
apbition of getting the intelleotual resemblance of twins into quan- 
titative terms. Seefp^. 361-2, 
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in others. Galton asked whether it might not be possible 
to establish a new biological foundation upon which a more 
adequate social organization could be constructed. This 
eugenic programme is still of smEill importance as far as its 
social accomplishment is concenied.^ But it has a good 
deal of significance in the development of the biological 
approach to the study of mental traits, because this type of 
problem helped to force psychology to attain more adequate 
technique for measuring such socially significant traits as 
intelligence, and has impelled us more and more urgently 
to determine the degree to which such traits are her- 
editary. 

In all this work, as we have seen in several instances, 
Galton was thinking quantitatively, and one step of the 
greatest importance to psychology was his immense con- 
tribution to the science of statistics. Statistics may perhaps 
be said to have come into existence in the seventeenth 
century in connection with the tabulation of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and had been greatly advanced by the discovery* 
of methods of ascertaining the Ukelihood of errors of various 
magnitudes. Nineteenth-century science, in pursuit of 
causal relations between variables, had had to make much 
use of the theory of probability, wherever causal relations of 
a one-to-one type were not apparent. There existed, how- 
ever, no standard procedure for stating the degree to which 
two variables were causally related. The first step in the 
creation of such an instrument, " the coefficient of 
correlation,” was the work of Galton. 

Suppose he wished to find the relation between height 
and weight. The relation was, of course, not one of perfect 
correspondence ; there were some men five feet eight inches 
tall who were heavier than some who were five feet nine. 
Yet he could predict, with small risk of error, that the 
average weight of a hundred men of the first group would 
be less than that of a hundred men of the second. But 
he sought to get the relation of such variables as height 
and weight into quantitative terms. He devised a primitive 
correlation method of measuring concomitant variations. 

* Yet the growing disinclination to marry into stock in wiiich some 
Individuais ate mentally afilicted almost certainly owes something to 
Galton. 

> By Laplace, Gauss, and otljsvs. 
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He laid of! tlie familiar x and y axes perpendicular to one 
another (as in analytical geometry) and mai-ked off units 
upon both of these axes. Let us consider first an ideal case, 
a case of perfect correspondence between two variables. If, 
for instance, weight depends soldy on height, there is a 
definite coefficient which measures the relation of a unit of 
height to a unit of weight. As the result of adding a certain 
number of units of height we have a directly proportional 
increase in weight : we have added one unit of height and 
one unit of weight at the same time. The recorded data 
when entered upon our graph give us a straight line at an 
angle of 45° from the x axis ; this symbolizes a perfect 
correlation. But suppose ^e find, in another case, that at 
some points the addition of a unit of height does not add 
quite as much length as before. We shall then have a line 
which departs more or less from the 45° line, representing 
something between a perfect correspondence and a zero 
correspondence. If we find an increase in height, but no 
increase in weight, we record the addition of a number of 
units on the x axis and no mii ts at aU on the y axis ; that is, 
there is no correlation. 

But the treatment of variables like height and weight is 
actually more complicated. Among a hundred men there 
may be, for example, several men of the same height but of 
differing weights, and, though greater height would in general 
mean greater weight, there would be many individuals 
below average weight but above average height. These 
exceptions to the general tendency would "lower the 
correlation." How was the relation to be precisely 
measured ? 

Pearson, Galton’s pupil, saw the application of Gauss’s 
" theory of least squares ” to this problem. He saw that 
iu measuring a correlation we may take the products of 
the X and y deviations and add these products algebraically. 
Tending towards a positive or plus correlation, for example, 
is a man above average in both weight and height ; tending 
towards a negative or minus correlation a man above 
average in one and below average in the other. His formula, 
worked out in the last decade of the century, superseded 
Galton’s graphic method, and made possible the statement 
of correlations on a scale from 0 to x-oo. It permitted a 
quantitative statement of the dbgree of dependence between 
K 
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any two measurable variables, or, of course, of their depen- 
dence upon some other factor or factors.^ 


Evolutionism profoundly affected also the sister sciences of 
anthropology, sociology, and economics in many ways, 
tending in general to bring their subject matter closer to the 
interests of the psychologists, to make them more psycho- 
logical. In the social sciences, as in the physical and biological 
sciences, the idea of evolution was already familiar ; it had 
been a current method of approach to the phenomena of 
social life long before Darwin. But Darwinism gave it a 
force, a rational basis, a mass o? empirical data, and hence 
a prestige which it could not otherwise have attained. 

Evolutionary thinlcing, to use the term very broadly, 
appears in the work of the German travellers, Bastian and 
Ratzel. RatzeTs volumes, published early in the latter half of 
the century, described human customs as ways of adjusting 
to various environments. This work was followed by 
the world-wide assemblage’ of data by Herbert Spencer.’ 
His work, however, was hardly inductive ; he was concerned 
rather to find support for a scheme of evolution through 
which he believed human institutions must pass. Spencer 
held that social institutions passed through a definite series 
of stages ; fundamental laws of development were supposed 
to lie behind changes in economic and social structure. 
This was the first clear evolutionary approach to anthro- 
pological data. 

The work of Tylor* expressed a somewhat less extreme 
evolutionism. Tylor’s centred problem, and that which 
stands out as his greatest contribution, is connected with the 
doctrine that religion has evolved from certain attributes 
of primitive mentality. His theory of animism held that 
primitive man universally thinks of the world as a host of 
animated beings. The forces of nature, and all things 
perceived, are friendly or inimical to man ; they are quasi- 
personal, animate, or "besouled." No difference is made 

’ It does not prove direct causal relationahip, but does measure the 
" concomitant variation " which must appear fthough perhaps masked) 
if causal relationship exists. 

* Through, many scattered coUahoratois. 

* Principles of^ Sociology (i88c^97), 

* £.g., Primilive Culture 1187/). 
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between a man, a flower, a stone, and a star, as far as their 
animate nature is concerned. If a man trips on a stone, 
giving himself an ugly fall, the stone is malevolent. Or he 
may go fishing, and the moment he casts his net may get a 
large catch ; this must be due to the favour of some natural 
deity. He seizes upon the most obvious thing, perhaps the 
lake, to worship. Moreover, human and animal souls are, 
for primitive man, something separate from the body. Like 
wine which can be poured into or out of a bottle, the soul 
in dreams seems to him to pass into or out of the body. 
This animism was shown to be general among primitive 
people, and important in their thinking. Tylor succeeded 
in establishing his view ; ”1 t was widely accepted practically 
without change until very late in the century, when it 
tmderwent certain modifications to which we shall refer 
later (p. 301). It was an epoch-making contribution to 
psychological anthropology. Religion and magic were given 
a simple and universal psychological interpretation. 
This doctrine of Tylor was accompanied by an emphasis 
upon a theory of cultural development known as 
“ parallelism,” which asserted that wherever cultures are at 
the same level of advancement, the same customs may arise 
independently among different groups. Wherever the 
environments of two tribes or peoples are similar, the peoples 
tend to develop the same adaptations. 

Towards the close of the century a large amoimt of data 
came to hand whose effect was to undermine this more naive 
evolutionary point of view. In particular, there was evidence 
to show that many of these cases of “ parallelism " were due 
not to independent adaptation of different groups to similar 
environments, but to borrowing or " diffusion " between 
tribes.^ The possibility of diffusion necessitated a more 
critical and inductive approach to each alleged instance. 
Another factor equally important in forcing a revision of 
anthropological evolutionism was the discovery that no 
definite series of stages through which societies pass can be 
found ; the stages are different for different societies. The 
use of evolutionary conceptions had its value ; its very 
weaknesses helped to make clear the necessity of taking 
account of the extiuordinary variety of cultural changes, 

^ Moreover, many eupposed cases oj parallelism tiirned out oa closer 
examination to involve only the most superficial resemblaaces. 
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arid helped to give anthropology the opportunity of becoming 
an inductive science. The problem of parallelism and 
diSusion has also played its part in turning cultural anthro- 
pology towards a highly empirical and inductive programme 
of research. 

Much the same kind of development was going on in 
sociology. One of the first great figures was Auguste Comte, 
During the second quarter of the nineteenth century he 
became known for a simple but definite evolutionary theory 
associated with a philosophy to which he gave the name of 
" positivism.”^ His viewpoint was, in part, a reaction 
against the " idealism of French philosophers, a demand 
for empirical methods, for objectivity and definiteness. 
Comte became a colossal influence in social theory, chiefly 
through the efforts of John Stuart Mill, who introduced his 
views to the British public. Through Mill’s work, curiously 
enough, he then became an important figure in French 
thought, to which positivism iu Comte’s day had meant 
little. Comte’s evolutionism can be summarized in a few 
words : there are three stages in human evolution, the 
theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. Social 
reconstruction is to be effected through the emancipation 
of mankind from metaphysics in favour of the habit of direct 
appeal to experience. Terse as the doctrine was, it was 
important for social theory, aEying itself easily with other 
forms of evolutionism and helping greatly to substitute 
dynamic for static conceptions of society. Comte also 
inveighed against introspective methods very much in the 
spirit of modern behaviourism; if he had offered a programme 
of research, he might fairly be called the first behaviourist, 
Another great social evolutionist was Karl Marx, a figure 
intermediate between economics and sociology. His 
Communist Manifesto (1847), and his work on Capital (^867) 
in collaboration with Engds, were steps in the enunciation 
of the " economic interpretation of history,” the view that 
social changes result primarily from the operation of economic 
laws. Marx was but one among many who gave expression 
before Darwin to what we may call " economic evolutionism.” 
But, popular though such systems were, they suffered the 
same fate as the anthropological evolutionism just mentioned. 

His first important work waj Politique positive (1824). 

* One aspwt of tie idealistic movement wsS the work of Royet- 
CoUaid mentioned above (p. 58). 
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Theories were overdriven, and the " German Historical 
School ” of economics pointed the way to a more critical and 
inductive analysis of economic change. 

The theory of evolution was also conspicuous in linguistic 
science. Max Miiller stood out as one of the greatest products 
of the university system which, as we have seen, was the 
cradle of philological science in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. As an instance of German philological 
work in the nineteenth century may be mentioned Muller's 
study of the gradual differentiation of the Indo-European 
languages. Closely allied to such philological work was ’the 
study of the religion of early Aryan peoples, and the stages 
in its development, as exemplified in mythology and sacred 
writings. 

Another social science, which concerns us more closely, 
is the '' folk psychology " of Steinthal and Lazarus. In a 
journal^ appearing in i860, they published much material 
relating to the folklore, customs, and religion of many 
peoples. Their work presupposed the existence of differences 
in the fundamental psychology of races, by virtue of which, 
for example, the Norwegian looks at things differently from 
an Italian or an American Indian. The elements which 
go to form the aggregate of what members of a race have 
in common psychologically they regarded as a social mind. • 
They were concerned also with the problem of transition 
from one to another type of social mind, and the material 
which they gathered contributed its share to the vast stream 
of evolutionary thinking. Their work was important also 
as background for the " folk psychology " and " social 
psychology " of the late nineteenth century, to be considered 
later.® 

^ Zeitschrift fitr Volkerpsychologit und SprackwissemeJiafi. 

• They espoused, in fact, the theory of a " social mind " distinct from 
that of individuals in the social groups. 

* Page 174, and Chap. XVIII. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PSYCHIATRY FROM PINEL AND MESMER TO CHARCOT 

This art of medicine, if research be continued on the same method, 
can ail be discovered. — Hippocrates. 

The development of psychiatry during the nineteenth 
century may be divided into the study of three types of 
mental abnormality : insanity (the psychoses) ; mental 
deficiency ; and the psychoneuroses (functional nervous 
disorders) . 

Several of the common types of insanity had been recog- 
nized and described during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Our first concern is with Pinel, who Succeeded 
near the end of the eighteenth century in greatly strengthen- 
ing the medical as against the demonic view of mental disease 
(see p. 34) . He insisted that the insane are sick, not wicked ; 
that insanity is a disease which can in some cases be removed 
through removal of physical causes. He did much to 
encourage humane treatment for the insane, and his work 
obtained immediate and wide recognition. Such views had 
been held before, but Pinel’s authority helped to make them 
the orthodox or established doctrine. There was practically 
no demonological psychiatry after his time. Pinel was more 
than the advocate of a new viewpoint. He was one of the 
great classifiers of mental disorders, working out a fairly 
satisfactory rule-of-thumb classification, in which the gross 
symptoms of many disorders were delineated. Perhaps his 
greatest successor was Esquirol, who assisted in the refine- 
ment of Pinel's classification. In the meantime, Moreau de 
Tours^ gave a distinctly psychological account of mental 
disorder. 

During the time of Esquirol’s dominance in France, German 
psychiatry began to appreciate the significance of the work 

' E.g., Etudes physiofogiques sur la fSlie (1S40). 
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being done, and there arose daring the second quarter of the 
century a number of German physicians who contributed 
to the i^roblcm of classification. Chief among them was 
Griesinger, whose work was much more elaborate and 
detailed. He conceived of mental disease in the definite 
terms of physical pathology. Throughout the remainder of 
the century emphasis alternated between somatic factors 
and psychic factors. The importance of the somatic 
conception lay not only in pointing to the etiology of some 
of the " organic psychoses,” but in awakening physicians 
to the fact that insanity was their problem. In the generation 
which followed, new systems of classification were legion. 
(Of course, the classificatioas took account for the most part 
of gross symptoms rather than of etiology.) We find, for 
example, good descriptions of the condition known as mania : 
the patient is excited and agitated, talks incoherently, and 
is frequently elated. Such problems as the average duration 
of such conditions, the existence of intellectual disorder 
remaining after recovery from the attack, and the like, were 
very inadequately treated. Griesinger’s work was followed 
by more and more subdividing of clinical types. Among 
his followers, the subdivision of clinical types into sub-heads 
bearing new names went so far that some classifications 
listed as high as three hundred mental disorders. In the 
third quarter of the century the pendulum began to swing 
back, and there was a tendency to emphasize a few main 
types. We shall see later on (p. 171) that under Kraepelin’s 
influence, psychiatry tended to settle down to the recognition 
of about twenty main types of mental disorder. Remark- 
ably enough, there was no general recognition among 
physicians that normal psychology had anything to offer, 
and no recognition among psychologists that mental disorder 
could teach them anything. 

. Another dominant element in the development of 
psychiatry was research on the nervous system, particularly 
on the brain. Many mental diseases had now been recog- 
nized as physical entities ; for example, by the middle of 
the century many of the gross pathological changes in the 
nervous system in dementia paralytica (general paresis) were 
definitely known from post-mortem examinations. In this 
field, as in that of clas^cation, German work overtook the 
French, 
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Progress in neurology was paralleled by the movement 
for humane treatment of the insane. This was of extra- 
ordinary importance for psychiatry, because it was the chief 
means by which the insane were taken from the hands of 
jailers and almshouse-keepers, and given into the care of 
physicians. Before the middle of the century institutions 
for the insane were few and far between. Private 
institutions were pitifully inadequate ; and society was not 
sufficiently interested to support public institutions. The 
creation of a public conscience recognizing the obligation of 
society to care for the insane was chiefly the work of one 
person, a woman subject to long illnesses and interruptions, 
but a person of very extraordinary personal gifts. Dorothea 
Dix became interested about 1840 in the condition of 
prisoners, and made visits to the prisons and jails of her own 
State, lifessachusetts. The conditions prevailing were un- 
speakable, one of the worst abuses being the incarceration 
of many insane and feeble-minded together with criminals 
of "normal" make-up. From this beginning her work 
extended into two fields, one the reform of institutions 
for criminals, the other the creation of public institutions 
for the insane. Her method was the arousal of public 
conscience and the persuasion of legislative bodies. 
Massachusetts, as a resvdt of her efforts, appropriated funds 
for an institution for the insane; nearby States quickly 
foEowed. Miss Dix travelled down the Atlantic coast and 
into the Southern States, sweeping everything before her ; 
legislature after legislature capitulated. Within thirty years 
twenty States had established such institutions. Always in 
delicate health and realizing the necessity of avoiding a 
breakdown, she went to England. But finding that there 
were no public institutions for the insane in Scotland, she 
proceeded to get an Act of Parliament to provide for them. 
" She extended her work into the Channel Islands, and then 
to France, Italy, Austria, Greece, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and a part of 
Germany. Her influence over Arinori Mori, the Japanese 
chargi d’affaires at Washington, led eventually to the 
establishment of two asylums for the insane in Japan.’’* 
There are few cases in history where a soda! movement of 


*■ Encyc. Brit, iitlr ed„ “ Dorothesp. Dix." 
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such proportions can be attributed to the work of a single 
individual. ‘ 


In 1798 a group of French sportsmen found in Aveyron 
a boy about ten years old who seemed to be as wild and 
uncivilized a creature as they had ever seen. He was 
apparently living on such tilings as he could pick up. He 
could not talk intelligibly. (About a dozen such " wild ’’ 
foundlings are known to history.) He was taken to Paris, 
and turned over to Itard, an expert in the methods of training 
the deaf. Itard was under the influence of associationist 
psychology, particularly as represented by Condillac, whose 
principle, it will be recalled, was that experience is the basis 
of all mental capacity, and that from experience is to be 
explained all mental growth. Adult intelligence is built up 
through the accumulation of sensory experiences. Itard 
saw the opportunity to put the theory to the test. Here 
was a boy who obviously had very little intelligence, very 
few ideas. Perhaps if ho were given more ideas his 
intelligence would be raised. Itard set to work, and for 
five years laboured most assiduously in the attempt to make 
a social being out of this pathetic foundling. He did not 
succeed, and reported sadly to the Academy that the boy 
was practically imlrainable. The great Pincl had foreseen 
this outcome, predicting that Itard would be successful only 
if the boy were free from intrinsic mental defect. But the 
Academy refused to regard Hard’s work as a failure ; they 
were much impressed with the definite progress which he had 
made in helping the boy to form a number of useful habits. 
Hard continued to interest himself in the problem of the 
subnormal, until there came under his influence a young 
man, Seguin, who was destined to be the greatest figure in 
the training of the feeble-minded.* During the ’thirties 
Seguin became known for his own achievements. His 
emphasis was chiefly upon what he called a " physiological 
method," the development of the sensory and motor func- 

* Her many other extraordinary achievements, prison reform, 
co-operation "with Howe in the work for defectives, service as Chief 
Nurse of the Union Armies, 1861—1865, are described in Franoia Tifiany's 
Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix (1892). 

* The term, as used in this volume, is equivalent to the term 
" mentally deficient^’ 
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tions. The subject was to be educated first through 
stimulation by bright colours, loud noises, and the like. 
He was to be trained in motor control by being made to 
walk along lines, upon ladders, and so on. Seguin realized 
that there was no hope of bringing the feeble-minded to nor- 
mal intelligence ; the aim must be to develop what capacities 
they had. In 1842 he became the head of a recently founded 
institution’- for the training of the feeble-minded, but 
unfortunately he soon got into administrative difficulties and 
had to give up his position. 

It so happened, however, that there was a large opportunity 
for his work elsewhere. Dr. Samuel Howe,* of The Perkins 
Institution for the Blind in Boston^ found in the course of his 
work that blind children suffering from mental defect could 
not be trained by the same methods as blind children of 
normal intelligence. He recognized that Seguin would be a 
suitable person for him to bring to the United States to give 
instruction in methods of training the feeble-minded. Seguin 
accepted the call, and for two decades contributed abundantly 
both to the improvement of methods and to the movement for 
the establishment of institutions for mental defectives. 
Then, with the assistance of Miss Dix and other philan- 
thropists, Howe succeeded in 1848 in getting an appropria- 
tion for the training of a few feeble-minded children. In- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded spread rapidly through the 
United States. 

Seguin’s methods remained the central feature in psycho- 
logical work on mental deficiency until about the end of the 
nineteenth century, when we come to the modern period, 
with its measurement of intelligence and study of heredity 
(see pp. 348 and 358). 

Following the lead of the French, a similar movement 
was spreading in Europe. Switzerland is of particular 
interest in this connection because of the prevalence along 
its southern frontier of the special type of mental deficiency 

^ Established at Paris, i8a8. 

* Howe is one of the most picturesque figures in our history. He 
took an active part in the revolution which gave Greece her freedom 
from Turkey ; and a few years later, while making a tour to examine 
European methods of caring for the blind, he tried to carry American 
contributions to assist the Poles in -their struggle against Prussia. The 
latter exploit caused his arrest and imprisonment until the American 
Minister at Paris intervened. 
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known as cretinism. Napoleon had tried unsuccessfiilly to 
extirpate the malady by the transplanting of families. The 
serious problem of cretinism called forth the devoted efforts 
of a young physician, Guggenbiihl, who undertook (1842) 
the systematic study and instruction of these defectives, in 
a colony of buildings constructed high up in the mountains.* 
This was the beginning of the now widespread " colonial ” 
system of caring for defectives. It made possible the care 
of groups at a minimum cost, arranging them in such a way 
that they could be given attention without being subjected 
to disagreeable confinement. Guggenbiihl won wide public 
recognition — indeed too wide, for extreme claims regarding 
his success led to a loss in pu^jlic confidence and to the collapse 
of his undertaking, though not indeed of his influence. 

Saegert, in charge of an institution for deaf-mutes in Berlin, 
encountered the same problem which Howe had had to lace ; 
mental defectives among the deaf required special methods 
of training. He not only worked out methods of instruction 
but succeeded in founding in Berlin (1845) an institution 
for the feeble-minded, which led to the rapid establishment 
of similar institutions in many of the German-speaking 
States. 

In Great Britain a home for mental defectives at Park 
House, Highgate, in 1848, was quicldy followed by other 
publicly endowed institutions. The movement for the 
public assumption of responsibility for the care of mental 
defectives made rapid gains during the third quarter of the 
century and still continues. In the United States and in 
most of western Europe a large number of mental defectives 
are, however, stUl to be found in institutions for paupers, or 
without protection. 


A fascinating story is offered by a history of the study of 
the psychoneuroses and of their treatment through sug- 
gestion. The story really begins withPaxacelsus,* a sixteenth- 
century physician who undertook to show the influence of 
the stars on human health. Mesmer, an Austrian student of 
medicine, came into contact with this view of Paracelsus 

* Cretinism, is not found above a certain altitude. 

' His chief importance in the history of medicine was his conception 
of the chmicol nature of disease. 
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about 1760, and was profoundly influenced by it.* The 
conception of magnetic influences from the stars was in the 
background of his mind when, a few years later, he witnessed 
a demonstration of cures apparently effected by the use of 
magnetized plates. He discovered® that the human hand 
was as effective a means of magnetizing as were metal 
plates. The term " animal magnetism ” designated 
this magnetic influence of the human body. He went to 
Paris, where, of course, as the intellectual centre of the world, 
all eyes were turned upon anyone who had some new idea to 
disseminate. He quickly attracted the patronage of patients 
suffering from all sorts of diseases. “ Mesmerism ” became 
a fad. 

The centre of his practice was the haquet, a tub con- 
taining magnetized iron filings around which his patients 
sat. Long metal bars reached out from the tub in difierent 
directions. The magnetic influence was supposed to pass 
from the filings through the iron rods to the bodies of 
the patients, We have a few descriptions of what happened 
to these people. Some of them had " fits,” or crises ; they 
manifested sudden and violent disturbances. And after 
these crises a large number of them got well, at least well 
enough to keep Mesmer’s prestige at a great height. 

He was shortly confronted with severe opposition from 
the medical profession, which branded him as a quack. A 
royal commission was organized to inquire into the value of 
his work. This commission included the great chemist, 
Lavoisier, and Benjamin Franklin, the ambassador of the 
newly constituted United States. The commission, after 
studying Mesmer’s work, did not controvert the claims of 
cure ; they concentrated their attention upon the theory of 
animal magnetism. The cures, they said, were due not to 
magnetism but to the patients’ “ imagination.” As a result 
of this negative report, Mesmer was forced to leave Paris. 
But the therapeutic use of magnetized metal and of the 
hands continued. 

The chief of Mesmer’s followers was the Marquis de 
Puysdgur, who made the important discovery that it was 
possible to throw the patient into a quiet sle'ep-like state, 

* Mesmer's disquisitiou De Planstarvm Xnflwtu (1766) shows his 
early interest. 

• With the aid of Gassner, a prtast whom he met in 1776, 
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from which he emerged to find his condition bettered. 
Puysegur found, at Soissons, that not only human hands, 
but trees, could be “ magnetized.” If patients stood 
beneath these trees, cures were effected. Then Franklin 
tried the experiment of telling peasants that certain trues 
had been magnetized. Some stood under them and were 
cured as effectively as those beneath Puys6gur’s magnetized 
trees. This was, to Franklin’s mind, good evidence that 
" imagination ’’ was a sufficient explanation. The followers 
of Mesmer, however, went on with their work. 

Shortly after 1820 another period of intense popular interest 
in mesmerism led to a second medical investigation. The 
movement had spread, in the meantime, to Germany, 
England, and America, and popular demonstrations were 
given everywhere. Mesmerism became an -international 
problem ; from the medical viewpoint an international 
nuisance. The new committee spent several years studying 
the mesmeric methods and their results. They reported 
that the cures were genuine, and that, moreover, there were a 
number of mysterious phenomena not understood. These 
included the transference of thought from one mind to 
another, without a word spoken, the reading of letters so 
sealed that no normal reading of them was possible, the 
" transposition of the senses ” — seeing with the tips of the 
fingers, etc. — and other similar marvellous phenomena of the 
kind associated in the preceding century with the name of 
Swedenborg. The committee, however, drew no definite 
conclusion as to the nature of *' animal magnetism." This 
report provoked the most violent dissent, not only because 
of its emphasis upon the genuineness of the cures but also 
because of the marvels that had been reported — telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and the transposition of the senses— which 
they regarded as cases of imposture. The easiest way to 
explain the cures was to say that they were all based on fraud 
or illusion. A third committee was appointed, which came to 
a conclusion more in conformity with the opinions of medical 
men, with emphasis upon the statement that " animal 
magnetism ” itself was a hoax. Mesmerism fell into even 
more serious disrepute. It had never succeeded in getting 
a standing, and now it was thrown into outer darkness. 

Not that it lost its popular appeal. Among British 
mesmerists the leading figure i^as EUiotson. He had such 
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faith in the mesmeric cures that he willingly submitted the 
phenomena to tests by skeptics. He would " magnetize " 
a coin ; then the coin would be applied to the body of a 
patient, and the patient would feel better. He gave a 
demonstration before one of the editors of the Lancet, who 
tried an experiment closely similar to Franklin’s. It was 
found that the only necessary condition was the patient’s 
belief that a coin had been “ magnetized " ; Elliotson's 
" magnetization ’’ made no difference. But although mes- 
merism had fallen low. it dropped to a still lower ebb through 
its association with phrenology. Since the hands had 
magnetic influence, it was argued that when they touched 
a particular part of the skull the trait having its seat at that 
location would be called into function. This union of 
mesmerism and phrenology was defended in Elliotson’s 
journal The Phreno-magnet. 

A surgeon named Braid witnessed some demonstrations 
of mesmerism in 1841, and came under Elliotson’s influence 
for a time. He later gave a vivid account of experiments 
with a young woman who, while in the mesmeric trance, gave 
ample demonstration of these wonders. " Under ' adhesive- 
ness and friendship’ she clasped me, and on stimulating 
the organ of ‘ combativeness ’ on the opposite side of the head, 
with the arm of that side she struck two gentlemen (who, die 
imagined, were about to attack me) in such a manner as 
nearly laid one on the floor, whilst with the other arm She 
held me in the most friendly manner. Under ' benevolence ' 
she seemed quite overwhdmed with compassion ; under 
‘ acquisitiveness ’ stole greedily all she could lay her hands 
on, which was retained whilst I excited many other 
manifestations, but the moment my fingers touched ‘ con- 
scientiousness ’ she threw all she had stolen on the floor, as 
if horror-stricken, and burst into a flood of tears."’- It was 
some time before Braid came to a clear opinion as to such 
matters. After some experimentation, however, he aban- 
doned belief in magnetism, and began to think of the 
phenomena in physiological terms. He experimented with 
various methods of inducing the sleep-hke state which 
mesmerists induced. But in time his wide experience led 
him to see the inadequacy of the simple physiological doctrine 

’ Neurypnology (1843), pp. 135-6. 
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which he had expounded. The influence of imagination or 
expectation was obviously important. As his work went 
on, his view tended more to emphasize these psychological 
conceptions, inclining toward the theory of suggestion.^ 
Both the theory and the experimental methods helped to 
put the phenomena of hypnotism on a scientific basis. 
Hypnotism began, shortly after the middle of the century, to 
be accepted by medical men. Even fifty years after 
Puys6gur’s experiments, reputable physicians were few who 
would accept any explanation for mesmeric phenomena other 
than fraud on the part of experimenter or subject or botE ; 
after Braid, the existence of a genuine physiological and 
psychological problem came to be generally recognized. 

Another man who did much to attract the attention of 
physicians to the problem was Esdaile, a surgeon of Ceylon. 
He operated on many hundreds of natives, sufferers from 
many different diseases, using the hypnotic trance® to 
produce ana;sLheaia. It so happened that chloroform as a 
general anaesthetic was just coming into use (being shortly 
supplanted by ether). Important as Esdaile's method 
might have been in an earlier age, these more dependable 
anaesthetics made his discovery a short-lived one as far as 
general utility was concerned. It contributed, however, to 
the tendency to take hypnotic phenomena seriously. 

The next great step to be made was that of Licbeault,® of 
Nancy. Following upon the work of Braid, Li6beault worked 
out more systematically than any of his predecessors the 
theory of suggestion. For Liebeault and his pupil Bemheim, 
suggestion was a name for the process by which ideas were 
accepted by the patient in such a way as to lead directly 
to new beliefs, attitudes, and conduct. They believed that 
the mesmerist's, or hypnotist’s, command or statement 
was simply accepted uncritically by the patient ; not only 
could temporary changes in the patient be produced, but, 
through belief in the hypnotist’s suggestion of health, the 
patient seemed in many cases to be cured. Liebeault showed 
further that many common diseases, such as hysteria, could 

^ The theory of saggc.<!tion had been outlined over twenty years 
before by Bertrand. But he never succeeded in attracting attention 
to his views ; for this reason Braid rather than Bertrand is of chief 
historical significance. 

• The method is said to have been familiar to native surgeons. 

® Du sommeil et des Hats analogues (%66). 
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be understood through supposing that the subject is sug- 
gestible in respect to his inability to perlorm functions 
which no actual organic condition prevents ; as suggestion 
caused the trouble, so it could cause the cure. A man who 
has been in a railroad accident is amenable to the suggestion 
that his legs are injured ; the suggestion may be given him 
by another person or by associations within his own mind. 
Paralysis of the legs ensues. Similarly he may develop 
blindness in one eye or loss of sensation in one hand. The 
same individual, therefore, may be susceptible to a variety 
of suggestions. Such suggestions may go so far as to affect 
memory. These views were all systematically worked out 
by Liebeault and Bernheim, and became the corner-stone of 
the " Nancy School.” The Nancy School developed hyp- 
notic methods which emphasized the direct suggestion of 
sleep as a means of inducing the hypnotic trance, in place 
of the physiological methods associated with the name of 
Braid. Verbal suggestion was the chief method by which 
experimental study of hypnotic phenomena, as weU as the 
treatment of patients, was carried on. 

About the turn of the century the school came under the 
influence of the concept of ” auto-suggestion.” The term 
marked a rebellion against the assumption of the all- 
importance of rapport between hypnotist and patient, 
insisting that aU suggestion is imposed by the patient upon 
himself. This conception marks the transition from the " Old 
Nancy School” to the "New Nancy School,” of which Coud‘ 
was the best-known exponent. 

A few years after Liebeault’s work there occurred a partial 
return to the physiological viewpoint. Charcot, at Paris, 
though maldng constant use of hypnotic methods, advocated 
a conception of hypnosis which was in clear conflict with 
the theory of the Nancy School. Hypnosis was for him 
a physiological phenomenon to be understood as one mani- 
festation of hysteria ; and hysteria was a disease of the 
nervous system to be compared and contrasted with various 
other nervous disorders. Hypnosis was, from Charcot’s 
viewpoint, a condition peculiar to hysterics, and a method, 
par excellence, of investigating the hysterical predisposition. 
Charcot's eminence as director of two great hospital services 

^ E.g., La Mdttrise tie soi-^me par 1' autosuggestion consciente; 
confirence faite par M. Coui it Chaumont en igi*. 
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for mental disease in Paris was augmented by his intro- 
duction of clinical methods, which gave him an opportunity 
to become the greatest teacher of neurology in the nineteenth 
century. 

Thus, a century after Mesmer’s arrival in Paris, hs^motic 
technique became an all-important method for this greatest 
of '•liniV.al neurologists at the French capital. The position 
of Charcot in French psychiatry and psychology is one of 
such prominence that we shall return to him (p. 183) in 
connection with our survey of French psychology towards 
the close of the century. 



CHAPTER IX 


GERMAN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY BEFORE WUNDT 

We must now return to consider the progress ol physiological 
psychology in Germany, which, in the hands of Weber, 
Fechner, and Johannes Miiller, had made such a magnificent 
beginning, 

Helmholtz was the son of a Prussian army officer, and was 
educated with a view to becoming an army surgeon. But 
the practice of medicine did not interest him, and he began 
to devote himself to physics and physiology for their own 
sake. Exposure to the “ philosophy of Nature," on the one 
hand, and to the exact scientific methods of his teacher, 
Johannes MuUer, and his contemporaries on the other hand, 
led to a definite rebellion against the former and an eager 
acceptance of the inductive and mathematical methods of 
. the latter. 

Among Helmholtz’s many experimental and theoretical 
contributions, which dealt with physics, physiology, and 
psychology, three are of chief interest to us : his experiments 
on reaction-time, and his studies of audition and of vision. 

The reaction-time problem was old when he undertook it, 
though new as a field for ph3reiological experiment. It was 
discovered in 1795, in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
that there was a difference between observers in the recorded 
time of the passage of stars across the meridian. In 1822 a 
German astronomer, Bessel, noticed that this held true not 
only for two, but for all observers. Bessel and other 
astronomers found this individual variation in recording the 
times of transit an important source of error. It became 
known as the " personal equation,” In the ’twenties and 
’thirties a number of physiologists devised simple methods by 
which to measure such differences. The easiest explanation 
of the facts seemed to be that one individual reacted more 
quicldy than another because his nerves conducted more 
quickly. 

Not very much more thfin this was done until Helmholtz 
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took hold of the problem. His first outstanding research 
(in the late ’forties) was upon the speed of conduction of 
nerve impulses. There had been as yet very little work 
upon this problem ; Miiller, in fact, had thought that 
the speed of nerve conduction was comparable to the 
speed of light. Helmholtz found a method by which he 
could determine the speed of conduction in the motor nerves 
of the frog. In some experiments he stimulated a point 
on the nerve near the muscle, and in others a point further 
away from the muscle. The difference between the time 
intervals from stimulus to muscular contraction in the two 
experimental series was the conduction-time from the first 
point to the second. This method gave him fairly consistent 
results, indicating a speed of about thirty meters per second. 

Carr5dng the problem further, he undertook with human 
subjects the study of the complete circuit from the 
stimulation of a sense organ to the motor response. By 
varying the point of stimulation he sought to ascertain 
variations in reaction-time which would throw light on the 
speed of conduction in sensory nerves. These were the 
earliest " reaction-time ” experiments as such. The results 
he obtained were so very inconsistent, showing enormous 
differences not only from one individual to another, but from 
one trial to the next in a given subject, that he abandoned 
the investigation altogether. What he was trying to do 
was to get a reliable measure of the speed of conduction in 
nerves. The individual differences which would have so 
much interested Galton were for him merely uncontrollable 
variables. Within the thirty years following Helmholtz’s 
experiments more than a dozen investigators tried to confirm 
his work, reaching results most widely discrepant from one 
another and from Helmholtz’s figures. 

It was not Helmholtz, but Bonders, a Dutch physiologist, 
who grasped the psychological significance of the problem. 
He undertook in the decade of the ’sixties, in co-operation 
with de Jaager,' a series of investigations which aimed at 
the iscovery of the various factors intervening between 
stim^us and response. He realized the importance of some 
oTthose psychological factors which for' Helmholtz had been 
a nuisance and a despair. The method of applying the 


> Over den physio^gischen tijd de*. psychische promsen (18G5). 
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(in the late ’forties) was upon the speed of conduction of 
nerve impulses. There had been as yet very Httle work 
upon this problem ; Muller, in fact, had thought that 
the speed of nerve conduction was comparable to the 
speed of light. Helmholtz found a method by which he 
could determine the speed of conduction in the motor nerves 
of the frog. In some experiments he stimulated a point 
on the nerve near the muscle, and in others a point further 
away from the muscle. The difference between the time 
intervals from stimulus to muscular contraction in the two 
experimental series was the conduction-time from the first 
point to the second. This method gave him fairly consistent 
results, indicating a speed of about thirty meters per second. 

Carrying the problem further, he undertook with human 
subjects the study of the complete circuit from the 
stimulation of a sense organ to the motor response. By 
varying the point of stimulation he sought to ascertain 
variations in reaction-time which would throw light on the 
speed of conduction in sensory nerves. These were the 
earliest " reaction-time " experiments as such. The results 
he obtained were so very inconsistent, showing enormous 
differences not only from one individual to another, but from 
one trial to the next in a given subject, that he abandoned 
the investigation altogether. What he was trying to do 
was to get a reliable measure of the speed of conduction in 
nerves. The individual differences which would have so 
much interested Galton were for him merely uncontrollable 
variables. Within the thirty years following Helmholtz’s 
experiments more than a dozen investigators tried to confirm 
his work, reaching results most widely discrepant from one 
another and from Helmholtz’s figures. 

It was not Helmholtz, but Bonders, a Dutch physiologist, 
who grasped the psychological significance of the problem. 
He undertook in the decade of the 'sixties, in co-operation 
with de Jaager,^ a series of investigations which aimed at 
the discovery of the various factors intervening between 
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* Over den phystajpgischen ty'd den psychische processen (1863). 
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stimulus and the nature of the task required of the subject 
were of capital importance. Bonders used three methods. 

In the first, the subject made a specific movement as quickly 
as possible upon the presentation of a stimulus. This was 
called the "a" method. Next, he was shown two stimuli, 
and instructed to react in one way if one was presented, 
and to react in another way if the other was presented. 
This was the " h ” method. Then the individual was again 
shown two stimuli ; he was to react if he saw one and not 
to react if be saw the other. This was the “ c " method. 
The time in the " c ” method (e.g., reacting to red light, but 
withholding reaction to green light) was longer than that 
in the " a ” method (simple reaction ) ; Bonders explained 
this on the hypothesis that the “ c ” method involved not 
only reaction but discrimination between red and green. 
He thought he could measure the discrimination-time by 
subtracting the simple reaction-time from that taken with 
the discrimination method. Finally, in the choice reaction 
between red and green (reacting, e.g., with the right hand if 
he saw the red light, and with the left hand if he saw the 
green), the time was longer than in the mere discrimination 
reaction, so that by the same reasoning he undertook to 
calculate the speed of choice. If the simple reaction was 
200 one-thousandths of a second, the discrimination reaction 
300, and the choice reaction 375, the discrimination-time 
was 100, and the choice time 75 one-thousandths. In view 
of the originality and ingenuity of this first attempt to 
measure the speed of higher mental processes, it is astonishing 
to see the small amount of data upon which Bonders based 
his judgments, thirty trials or less with some of his subjects. 
The influence of training was disregarded. Furthermore, 
he failed to realize the danger of statistical errors in small 
samples. The validity of the method of subtraction has 
never been accepted by most investigators. But the work 
of Bonders is of permanent importance in two respects : 
first, he showed that some of the variability of results was 
clearly due not to simple differences in the speed of con- 
duction, but to central processes ; second, he laid the corner- 
stone for the analytic study of tte time relations of mental 
processes. He found also that the reaction-time for the 
different senses showed characteristic differences. 

But to return to the reswrches of Hdjnholtj;. Our next 
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concern is with his experiments in optics. His great book 
on Physiological Optics (1856-66) deserves a permanent place 
as a general treatise which brought together all the existing 
facts in the field, whether drawn from physics, physiology, or 
" mental philosophy,” as well as the important new material 
discovered and interpreted by the author. Among the most 
important experiments he performed were those in relation 
to the external muscles of the eye, and among his important 
theoretical contributions was the statement of the mechanism 
by which the lenses are focussed by the internal eye-muscles. 

A prominent aspect of Helmholtz's work in optics was his 
sponsoring of Young’s theory of colour-vision. According 
to Helmholtz, the receptors in the eye which make differential 
response to colour are only three ; separate stimulation of 
these three gives respectively red, green, and blue. Each 
type of receptor is stimulated to a maximum degree by a 
certain wave-length, and to a lesser degree by wave-lengths 
adjacent in the spectrum. A wave-length of 526 /ijit, for 
example, has a given stimulating effect on the " green ” 
receptor, while wave-lengths of 500 and 550 stimulate it to a 
lesser extent. But these wave-lengths stimulate also to 
some extent the " red ” and “ blue ” receptors. The sen- 
sation resulting from 550 is not a faint green, but a mixture 
perceived as a yellowish green. He showed that these 
three fundamental colours may be combined in various 
proportions to give the various colours of the spectrum ; and, 
when properly balanced, to give white or grey. In this 
scheme Helmholtz made the far-reaching assumption that 
there is in the brain a specialization corresponding to these 
three elements in the retina. There must be three kinds of 
activity evoked in the cortex by the activities of the three 
receptors ; combination is a central function. The doctrine 
of the " specific energies " of cortical areas (the alternative 
raised but rejected by Miiller) was essential to Helmholtz’s 
formulation. 

The theory, of course, had serious difficulties to encounter, | 
for example, in the problem of colour-blindness (and of I 
partial colour-blindness) . It had been discovered long before / 
Helmholtz’s time‘ that the colour-blind individual usually j 

^ The pioneer contribution coming from Dalton, who gave a paper , 
before the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society in 1794, 
entitled Exlraordinarf Facts Relating to the Vision of Colours. 
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lacks sensitivity to both red and green. Why should red 
and green be lost together, but leave the perception of 
yellow ? This was difficult to account for on the Helmholtz 
theory. Similarly with the " negative after-image ” ; why, 
after staring at a red patch, do we afterwards see green ? 
The facts of colour contrast were not for him so disturbing. 
The green border seen around a red spot on a grey field was 
due, Helmholtz thought, to the subject’s judgment. For 
example, a small patch of white or grey is seen as if through 
a coloured covering. It is not distinguished as independent 
and colourless. But we think we see the complementary 
colour, since this, combined with the coloured covering, 
would make white the actual colour experience. Not- 
withstanding its difficulties the theory has kept itself alive 
and has in recent years served as the basis for new " three- 
colour theories.”^ 

Helmholtz’s work in acoustics* is both as substantial and 
as epoch-making as his work in optics. The brilliance and 
the significance of his experiments are difficult to exaggerate. 
We may subdivide these investigations into the study of 
three problems : the perception of individual tones ; the.per- 
ception of combinations of tones ; and the nature of harmony 
and discord. 

It had long been known that the pitch of a tone depends 
upon the rapidity of vibration of the sounding instrument. 
As regards the perception of individual tones, Helmholtz 
came to the conclusion that there is in the ear a mechanism 
capable of receiving all those" individual variations of pitch 
which the hearer can discriminate. Experimentally deter- 
mining the highest and the lowest audible pitch and the 
number of distinguishable tones between, he supposed that 
the rods of Corti were capable of vibrating " sympathetically” 
in difierential response to all distinguishable tones. But the 
basilar membrane, lying in the inner ear in a conch-like 
form, was shown by Hensen to meet the needs of the theory 
more adequately. It was only necessary to assume that 
each fibre responded sympathetically to a given wave-length 
or pitch. For these fibres were just such as would be 
expected from the study of a harp, and of other instruments 

^ McDoagall's theory, for example, assumes originally four primary 
colouia, white heing added to the^three postulated hy Young, 

* On tht Sensations of Tone, etc., (1862). 
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with strings of different lengths corresponding to various 
pitches. 

But whereas the longest fibres in the basilar membrane 
are less than three times as long as the shortest, the highest 
audible pitch has many thousand times the vibration rate of 
the lowest. This point was taken care of reasonably well 
by Ewald/ who pointed out tlrat we find frequently in 
sympathetic vibration a tendency for a body to vibrate 
not in little subdivided areas, but as a whole, and in a number 
of different patterns. A familiar experiment in physics, 
in which sand is placed on a vibrating brass plate, demon- 
strates that as the pattern of vibration changes, the arrange- 
ment of the sand on the plate varies, in accordance with the 
relative activity or quiet at each point. Similarly, instead 
of regarding each basilar fibre as an independent reacting 
mechanism, we may say that the whole basilar membrane 
responds in characteristic figures or patterns corresponding 
to all the distinguishable pitches. Ewald’s work was not 
only theoretically sound, but empirically demonstrated on a 
" model " of the basilar membrane. Another objection to 
the theory was met by the same argument. In the loss of 
part of the basilar membrane through disease there is 
usually no loss of individual notes, but a disorder in the 
perception of pitch over several octaves ; it is as if many 
patterns were disordered. Helmholtz’s theory, frequently 
with Ewald’s modification, is still the dominant theory of 
pitch perception, though it has never won universal acceptance. 

Helmholtz worked on the closely related problem of pitch 
discrimination ; and upon the “ difference tones " produced 
by the difference in vibration rate between two tones, as 
well as the tones resulting from the summation of vibration 
rates. But perhaps his greatest experimental contribution 
was the discovery of what it is that makes the characteristic 
^differences in tone quality or timbre. Of course, everyone 
knew that the vibration rate of middle C on the violin was 
the same as that of middle C on the piano. But the difference 
in qualities was not understood. Helmholtz discovered the 
significance of the fact that every kind of musical instrument 
gives off not only a certain fundamental tone, but, in addition, 
certain overtones with vibration rates more rapid than those 


^ PflUger’s Arfkiv., LXXVI, tSgg, and XCIII, 1903-3. 
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of the fundamental. The first of these overtones is the 
octave ; that is, together with the fundamental , the vibrating 
body gives off a tone having double the fundamental 
vibration rate. The next overtone is the musical "fifth" 
above the first overtone. With the use of resonators he 
showed that by varying the intensity of the overtones he 
could produce synthetically the characteristic quality of each 
instrument, thus establishing the correctness of his hypothesis 
beyond doubt. 

He went on from this to a theory of discord and harmony. 
Discord he believed to be due to a familiar phenomenon 
known as " beating ” — the production of throbbing sounds 
resulting from the simultaneous presentation of two tones 
of nearly the same vibration rate. Dissonance was due to 
the presence of beats, either between fundamentals or between 
the overtones of the two tones under consideration. He 
believed harmony due to the absence of discord. 

Helmholtz was much interested in the history of music. 
He showed that there had been consistent development 
(from Greek to nineteenth-century music) in the direction 
of a constantly greater complexity of relations between tones 
combined for purposes of harmony. To the simple octave 
there have been added progressively the fifth, the fourth, 
the major third, and the minor third ; the mathematical 
relation of vibration rates has become more and more com- 
plex. Apparently listeners, when' adjusted to one com- 
bination of tones, are preparing for another with more 
complexity. Harmony has inevitably become more and 
more complicated.^ The chief significance of the theory 
was its emphasis upon factors of habituation. The man who 
contributed most to the ph5^ological approach to tone per- 
ception was not content to neglect the importance of 
educational and historical factors. 


Several other Germans contributed largely during the 
third quarter of the century to the establishment of a 

1 Partial confirmation of the theory has been secured by H. T. 
Moore, who has shown that practice with simple intervals makes them 
less satisfying, while practice wiii intervals which are at first too 
complex makes them more satisfying. (" The Genetic Aspect of Con- 
sonance and Dissonance," PsycKol, Monogr., Xyil, 1914.) 
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physiological psychology. We shall arbitrarily select two, 
known for specific contributions which still form part of 
the working principles of psychology as a science. 

It would not be far from the truth to say that Hering 
made it his duty to disagree with Helmholtz, or with some 
other authority, on everything. Two of his counter-theories, 
one against Helmholtz and one against Weber, are of 
historical importance. 

Weber had taught (p. 80) that the rising or falling of the 
skin temperature is responsible for the temperature sen- 
sations. Hering attempted* to show that it is not the rising 
or falling, but the relative temperature of the skin, whether 
below or above its own " zero point,” that determines the 
appearance of sensations of warmth and cold. The familiar 
experiment in which one hand is immersed in warm, the 
other in cold water, and then both plunged into lukewarm 
water, can be interpreted as well on Hering’s as on Weber’s 
hypothesis. Perhaps the skin of each hand has adapted 
itself to a given temperature, its temporary '' zero point ” ; 
the lukewarm water is below one zero point and above the 
other. 

Hering concerned himself also with experiments in optics, 
particularly in the muscular aspects of the problem. But 
he is chiefly celebrated for the theory of colour with which 
he opposed that of Helmholtz. Hering did not claim 
originality for all aspects of this theory. He elaborated 
and systematized the suggestions of Goethe® and Aubert,® 
and introduced improved experimental methods for the 
study of such phenomena as contrast, after-image, colour- 
blindness in the periphery of the retina, etc. Goethe had 
argued that there must of necessity be four elementary 
colours (disregarding white and black) . If, said Hering, we 
take white (or grey), as demonstrated by Newton, to be due 
to the mixture of all wave-lengths, we encounter on any 
three-colour theory serious difficulty in explaining cases 
where two primary colours give the same white or grey. If, 
for example, red and green mixed give white, the blue 
remaining should give us together with the white an 

1 " Der Temperatursinn," in Hermann’s Handh, d. Physiol., Ill, 
1879-80. 

• Farienlehre (1810). 

• Physiologie dsr ffetshaui 
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of the fundamental. The first of these overtones is the 
octave ; that is, together with the fundamental, the vibrating 
body gives off a tone having double the fundamental 
vibration rate. The next overtone is the musical "fifth” 
above the first overtone. With the use of resonators he 
showed that by varying the intensity of the overtones he 
could produce s3mtheticaJly the characteristic quality of each 
instrument, thus cstablishingthe correctness of his hypothesis 
beyond doubt. 

He went on from this to a theory of discord and harmony. 
Discord he believed to be due to a familiar phenomenon 
known as " beating ” — the production of throbbing sounds 
resulting from the simultaneous presentation of two tones 
of nearly the same vibration rate. Dissonance was due to 
the presence of beats, either between fundamentals or between 
the overtones of the two tones under consideration. He 
believed harmony due to the absence of discord. 

Helmholtz was much interested in the history of music. 
He showed that there had been consistent development 
(from Greek to nineteenth-century music) in the direction 
of a constantly greater complexity of relations between tones 
combined for purposes of harmony. To the simple octave 
there have been added progressively the filth, the fourth, 
the major third, and the minor third ; the mathematical 
relation of vibration rates has become more and more com- 
plex. Apparently listeners, when’ adjusted to one com- 
bination of tones, are preparing for another with more 
complexity. Harmony has inevitably become more and 
more complicated. ^ The chief significance of the theory 
was its emphasis upon factors of habituation. The man who 
contributed most to the physiological approach to tone per- 
ception was not content to neglect the importance of 
educational and historical Victors. 


Several other Germans contributed largely during the 
third quarter of the century to the establishment of a 


^ Partial confirmation of the theory has been secured by H. T. 
Moore, who has shown that practice with simple intervals makes them 
leas satisfying, while practice with intervals which are at first too 
complex makes them more satisfying. (" The Genetic Aspect of Con- 
sonance and Dissonance," PsycKol. Monogr., xyn, 1914-) 
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physiological psychology. We shall arbitrarily select two, 
known for specific contributions which still form part of 
the working principles of psychology as a science. 

It would not be far from the truth to say that Hering 
made it his duty to disagree with Helmholtz, or with some 
other authority, on everything. Two of his counter-theories, 
one against Helmholtz and one against Weber, are of 
historical importance. 

Weber had taught (p. 80) that the rising or falling of the 
skin temperature is responsible for the temperature sen- 
sations. Hering attempted^ to show that it is not the rising 
or falling, but the relative temperature of the skin, whether 
below or above its own " zero point," that determines the 
appearance of sensations of warmth and cold. The familiar 
experiment in which one hand is immersed in warm, the 
other in cold water, and then both plunged into lukewarm 
water, can be interpreted as weU on Hering’s as on Weber’s 
hypothesis. Perhaps the skin of each hand has adapted 
itself to a given temperature, its temporary " zero point " ; 
the lukewarm water is below one zero point and above the 
other. 

Hering concerned himself also with experiments in optics, 
particularly in the muscular aspects of the problem. But 
he is chiefly celebrated for the theory of colour with which 
he opposed that of Helmholtz. Hering did not claim 
originality for all aspects of this theory. He elaborated 
and systematized the suggestions of Goethe® and Aubert,® 
and introduced improved experimental methods for the 
study of such phenomena as contrast, after-image, colour- 
blindness in the periphery of the retina, etc. Goethe had 
argued that there must of necessity be four elementary 
colours (disregarding white and black). If, said Hering, we 
take white (or grey), as demonstrated by Newton, to be due 
to the mixWe of all wave-lengths, we encounter on any 
three-colour theory serious difficulty in explaining cases 
where two primary colours give the same white or grey. If, 
for example, red and green mixed give white, the blue 
remaining should give us together with the white an 

1 " Der Temperatursinn." in Hermann's Handb, d. Physiol., Ill, 
1879-80. 

® Farbenlehre (1810). 

* Physiologie derf^eishaut (1865)?., 
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" unsaiurated ” blue (a tint or shade, not a pure colour). 
It seemed to Hering that while Goethe’s hypothesis must be 
supplemented with more psychological detail, the iour 
primary colours must be accepted. There must be two 
pairs. Red and green when mixed would give grey. Each, 
moreover, was the after-image of the other as well as its 
contrast-colour (the colour seen as a border around the 
stimulus-colour when shown on a grey field) . Similarly, in 
the case of blue and yellow, Hering assumed that as a pair of 
primary colours which are thus related in after-image and 
contrast phenomena, they must, when mixed in the right 
proportions, give grey. Now it was known that blue and 
yellow when mixed do give perfect white or grey, but that 
many familiar reds and greens when mixed give not white, 
but yellow. This forced Hering into the curious problem 
of constructing a red and green which when mixed would 
give white. The red and green thus selected are not the red 
and green which seem to most subjects to be pure and simple 
colours. We have then red and green, yellow and blue, 
together with white and black. These six primary colours 
were regarded as having direct stimulating effect on the 
receptors in the eye.‘ To explain negative after-images and 
colour contrast, he assumed that blue and yellow light act 
upon one type of receptor, red and green upon a second, 
and white and black upon a third. In this he found an 
explanation for negative after-images and colour contrast. 
Each colour was believed to produce a chemical change in 
the receptor just the reverse of that produced by the other 
colour of its pair. Yellow light caused dissimilation or 
katabolism in the receptor ; blue light caused assimilation 
or anabolism. Thus the same receptors might serve to 
communicate either blue or yellow to the brain, depending 
upon whether the chemical process within them is one of 
building up or of breaking down.* In the same way, red 

1 The " duplicity theory," first stated by Schidtze in 1866, and now 
generally accepted, asserted that there are in the retina receptors 
the stimulation of which gives colour sensations, and other receptors 
whose stimulation gives colourless sensations. Histology has not 
as yet determined whether the catour-bearing receptors {the cones) 
are of three types, as required by Hering’s theory. 

* It has been pointed out that this assumption of anabolism in the 
functioiung of a sense organ is rather bold. Stimulation, as far as 
we know, regularly means katabolism. The doctrine of specific energies 
was likewise attacked by Hering'? theory ; a givep type of nerve fibre 
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and green, white and black, upset the chemical equilibrium 
in opposite directions. Now, of course, if any two of these 
opposed functions tend to take place simultaneously, we 
have the sensation of grey ; red and green cancel one another, 
leaving the grey which all light arouses through its action 
on the white-black substance. Blue and yellow similarly 
cancel. Negative after-images were easily explained. If we 
gaze fixedly at red we overwork the process of katabolism 
and break down tissue, and the reverse process sets in so that 
we experience green. The explanation of contrast was 
similar. Gazing at a red stimulus on a grey field causes 
katabolism in one retinal area and anabolism in the adjoining 
region. 

One of the greatest successes of Hering’s theory was its 
easy explanation of the fact that in colour-blindness red and 
green are usually lost together, as if dependent on one type 
of receptor. This conquest was pushed further by the 
experimental investigation of the zones of the retina ; the 
outermost zone was shown to be responsive only to white 
and black, the second zone to blue and yellow as well, and 
the central zone to all six of Hering’s primary colours. The 
formulation of a hypothesis by which the blue and yellow, 
red and green, were linked together in all the main problems 
of their relation made it immediately acceptable to a large 
number of psychologists, with many of whom it is still 
retained without material modification. It did after aU 
bring an extraordinary amount of order into a very chaotic 
field. 

The theory has, however, imdergone many revisions, some 
of which differ so much as to be designated new theories. 
Among these may be named that of Ladd-Franklin, which 
approaches the problem from the evolutionary standpoint.^ 

was accredited with two radically distinct functions. Not only the 
receptor but the fibre coming from it could initiate either " red ’’ or 
'* greon " impulses. 

^ In this view, white and black were the first differentiations from a 
primitive sensitiveness to light. While in the course of time became 
subdivided into blue and yellow ; the end-organs became specialized 
so that either blue or yellow wave-lengths could be distinguished from 
those coming from the primordial '* white receptors.” Later on, the 
yellow became subdivided into red and green. This formulation had 
the advantage that the red and green did not need to be so selected as 
to give grey ; familiar reds and greens, which when mixed gave yellow, 
met all the requirements of the theqyy in relation to contrast, after- 
image, colour-blindne|s, etc. 
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The problem of colour has led to a vast quantity of research, 
and a great number of colour- tlieorics has been and 
continues to be put forward. The .significance of Hering 
for our purposes is not in the establishment of an unchallenged 
doctrine, but in the introduction of a relatively simple and 
suggestive hypothesis which continues to stimulate new 
investigations. 


In the psychological work of Lotze there was an extra- 
ordinary synthesis of materials drawn from medicine and 
philosophy. He was in his day better known for his master- 
ful handling of philosophical and biological problems than 
for the specific contribution which still bears his name in 
psychology. Lotze studied at Leipzig, took both Ph.D. and 
M.D., and became Professor of Philosophy at Gottingen 
(1844) . He began, in a few years, to be a prolific writer. 
Within a decade he was well known as an author of both 
philosophical and medical works, especially of works which 
were both philosophical and medical. Like Bain, Lotze 
sought to xmify physiological and psychological material 
in a coherent system in which justice should be done both to 
empirical findings and to the philosopher’s demand for 
interpretation. Unlike Bain, he was a master of the 
physiology and the neuropathology of his day. He con- 
tributed to the elaboration of a form of idealistic philosophy 
which was destined to be of considerable significance in 
nineteenth-century thought. It influenced such men as 
Wundt, and became in lime a foundation principle for many 
psychological schools. Lotze insisted, in the first place, on 
the futility of trying to find mental processes which are not 
related to physical processes ; in other words, he protested 
against those forms of idealism which sought to save a part 
of psychology from the encroachments of physics and 
chemistry. Psychology must deal with the organism. The 
nervous system and the mind must be seen in relation to 
each other. On the other hand, he maintained with equal 
definiteness that it was ridiculous to suppose that the mere 
existence of physical and chemical process was an 
'' explanation " of mind. Exact science can give us no due 
as to the ultimate nature of mental processes. In particular, 
said Lotze, the meanings df life, the sigpificance of things 
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about us, the reality of our pleasures and pains, the reality 
of our ideals and dreams, is not affected by the discovery 
of mechanical laws. Such doctrines sound like a common- 
place to-day. Their importance in Lotze's time arose from 
the bitterness of the controversy between those who em- 
phasized mechanism and those who emphasized human 
values.^ 

This approach helped to clarify the problem for the 
psychologist. It gave courage to those who were seeking 
a formulation of psychological principles based upon the 
natural sciences, while at the same time it cut the ground 
from under those who easily dismissed all problems of value 
as irrelevant, and those who denied to psychology a subject 
matter of its own. 

Lotze made two specific contributions in addition to this 
general one. He went into the psychology of the emotions 
and was one of the first to give a detailed statement of the 
nature of the expressive functions, the way in which the face 
and posture, as well as the pulse, breathing, etc., behave in 
the various emotional states. He had, therefore, considerable 
influence in later formulations of the relation of emotions to 
bodily change (such as the James-Lange theory) and helped 
to prepare the way for the experimental studies of emotion 
which became numerous towards the end of the century. 

But he is chiefly known for his theory of " local signs.”* 
This was an attempt to find a compromise between the 
opposed views on space perception which had been con- 
stantly reiterated since the days of Kant. Herbart had 
made the entire spatial order the product of experience. 
Johannes Muller, had taught that the germ of space-percep- 
tion is innate, but that the elaboration of the world of space, 
and its organization through the modes of perception known 
to the adult, come only with experience, He had advocated, 
as we have seen, a compromise view — that in spite of a 
primitive awareness of bodily extension much of the process 
of space-perception depends on learning. But many who 
rejected transcendent^sm held with Kant that space- 
perception is purely iimate. Muller’s authority carried, of 


* This is, of course, an arbitrary selection, for emphasis, of but one 
aspect of Lotze's philosophy. That he was one of the greatest of 
nineteenth-century philosophers is scarcely to be questioned. 

* Outiines of Psychology (prepared frwn Us lectures, 1881), Chapter IV. 

1 
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course, much weight. But he had not explained how a serial 
order is buUt up in the visual world so tliat each object is seen 
in a certain relation to each other object, above or below, 
right or left ; nor had the problem of tactual space been 
seriously considered. These were the tasks Lotze imposed 
upon himself, and solved so ingeniously that the outlines of 
his theory still remain central in our analysis of space- 
perception. 

Beginning with vision, Lotze conjectured that each 
stimulus acting on the retina caused not only a characteristic 
non-spatial quality such as colour, but a sensation specifically 
related to the point stimulated, and differing qualitatively 
from sensations aroused by the same object when stimulating 
any other point on the retina. Each point on the retina 
had its " local sign.” The nature of these local signs and of 
their organization into a continuum, to give the world of 
visual space, was stated in terms of the muscular sensations 
aroused when, upon stimulation, the eye turns so as to. bring 
the stimulus to the point of clearest vision. A light striking 
the retina at any point causes the eye to swing reflexly to 
fixate the object. But the direction and magnitude of the 
arc through which the eye must pass is different for each 
point on the retina. Corresponding to all stimulable points 
on the retina there are, therefore, an immense variety of 
'' feelings of position," forming an orderly, graded series. 
In the course of time each visual stimulus arouses by 
association memories of the muscular sensations previously 
excited as the eye sought its fixation point. In this way 
stimuli which were at first non-spatial take on a spatial 
character. 

There are likewise local signs in the skin. We need only 
to note that in addition to the non-spatial experiences of 
pressure, temperature, etc., there are a variety of experiences 
which depend upon the region stimulated ; the tension and 
the curvature of the skin vary from point to point. Each 
stimulus arouses, therefore, a number of distinct im- 
pressions depending on location ; and these, through 
experience and association, come to form a coherent, graded 
series. The order thus constituted is now associated with 
the world of visual space. In the case of those bom blind 
it is necessary to emphasize the orderly series of muscular 
swisations, in making contact with objects at various dis- 
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tances and in various directions from any given starting- 
point. 

Both in visual and in cutaneous space the fundamental 
conception was that psychological space is built up from 
sensations which in isolation would not be spatial, but whose 
order of stimulation corresponds to transition of the stimulus 
from one point in physic^ space to another. The theory 
was not only highly important as an application of physio- 
logical findings^ and associationist theory to an extremely 
complex and baffling problem ; it marked one of the boldest 
and most fruitful attempts to make the muscular sensations" 
play their part in mental life. 

* In particular, Weber’s data on the two-point threshold, which 
Lotze interpreted as indicating that local signs change more rapidly 
in some regions than in others. 

• Lotze's emphasis on the muscle sense in connection with vision 
was welcomed and carried even further by many, e.g., by Wundt and 
Munsterberg, a generation later. 



CHAPTER X 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE AGE OF WUNDT 

Wundt was probably the most complete expression in his 
time of the scientific forces that were remaking psychology. 
He was one of those men who are great because they recog- 
nize the complicated intellectual forces that are developing 
about them, realize where they are tending, and undertake 
a s3mthesis of them. 

We have seen that much of the psychology of the mid- 
nineteenth century was incorporated within experimentnl 
physiology. The latter included such psychological problems 
as sight and hearing, comparisons of “ sensation-intensities " 
in the Weber-Fechner work, and the various studies of 
reaction-time. All these types of investigation were carried 
on in physiological laboratories, but were beginning to be 
coloured by a psychological cast of thought. There was in 
progress, on the other hand, the development of genetic 
method, due more to Darwin than to any other man. An 
evolutionary outlook had led, through Gallon, to the em- 
pirical investigation of association and imagery ; evolution- 
ism also encouraged the tendency to emphasize not only 
cognitive processes but affective and volitional processes as 
well. These various tendencies were synthesized in the work 
of Wundt. 

Wundt took his degrees of Ph.D. and M.D. at Heidelberg, 
and was for a time laboratory assistant to Helmholtz. He 
went in 1874 to the University of Zurich. He was shortly 
thereafter c^ed to Leipzig as Professor of Philosophy, and 
there remained until his death in 1920. 

Id 1873-4 he published his monumental Principles of 
Physiological Psychology, containing the foundations of much 
of his later work. " Physiological Psychology ” had, for 
Wundt, a rather special and technical meaning. It meant 
a psychology not only rooted in physiological conceptions, 
but investigated by physiological methods. Its emphasis was 
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on certain aspects of the technique of the physiological 
laboratory. A genuinely psychological experiment involved 
an objectively knowable and preferably a measurable 
stimulus, applied under stated conditions, resulting in a 
response likewise objectively known and measured. But 
there were certain intervening steps, which were known 
through introspection, sometimes supplemented by instru- 
mentation. In this formulation Wundt radically broke with 
the introspective psychologiste from Hobbes onwards. For ^ 
no matter how much emphasis had been given to behaviour, , 
and to stimuli causing behaviour, by such psychologists as' / 
Hobbes and Hartley (and even by men who, like Bain and [ 
Lotze, were saturated with physiology), no one had grasped 
in its full entirety the significance of stating mental events 
in relation to objectively knowable and measurable stimuli 
and reactions. Nevertheless introspection, which *had been 
present in rudimentary form in the experimental programme 
of Fechner and Helmholtz, became with Wundt the most 
significant tool of the experimental psychologist. To Wundt 
the keystone of all total adjustments of the organism was a 
psychophysical process, an organic response approachable 
through both physiology and psychology. What, then, 
were the relations between the psychological factors and the 
physiological factors? We must, Wundt believed, study 
the processes by which stimuli act on the sense organs and 
those by which the sense organs transmit the impulses to the 
centres ; we must study the passage of impulses from centres 
to muscles as well as physiological changes in lower or high 
centres, in so far as all these may be known. But parallel 
with these central processes are the phenomena of mental 
life. We must, therefqre, have psychology and physiology 
side by side, always beginning •with a stimulus and following 
through to a response. Physiological psychology was, 
throughout, an empirical science ; it was a union of the long 
established introspective methods with methods borrowed 
from nineteenth-century ph3r3iology. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the conception of an 
experimental psychology was almost entirely Wundt’s own 
creation. Many psychologists had insisted on empiricism, 
and many physiologists^ had experimentallj' approached 

^ As well as philosophers, physicists, and others. 

SI 
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psychological problems. But five years after Wnndt went to 
Leipzig, namely, in 1879, this conception of psycliological 
method took definite form in the founding of a laboratory for 
psychology, independent of the laboratory for physiology. 
This was of no great consequence so far asi ts immediate 
technical results were concerned, but it was of infinite 
consequence in its effect on psychology. Shortly afterwards 
Wundt began to publish a periodical, Philosophmhe 
' Siudien, containing some theoretical articles, but devoted 
largely to reports on the problems of the laboratory. The 
yearly tables of contents give a fair indication of the interests 
of Wundt and his school. These interests, though widely 
varied, were for the most part identified with problems 
already generally known to physiologists. 

We may classify Wundt’s contributions under two heads : 
first, his. work as a “ systematic psychologist ” ; second, 
Tiis work as an experimentalist. His psychological system, 
his point of view and the edifice which he created, aie 
presupposed throughout his detailed theoretical con- 
tributions, and in his organization and interpretation of 
experiments. 

Starting with his physiological viewpoint, Wundt found 
a one-to-one correspondence, a parallelism between the 
excitation of the cerebral cortex and the various forms of 
experience. Sensations were ultimate or elementary forms 
of experience. Sensations were those experiences which 
were aroused when a sense-organ was stimulated and the 
incoming impulse reached the brain. They were classified 
according to their modality — seeing, hearing, smelling, etc. ; 
or according to intensity ; or according to other special 
features, such as duration and extension. There was .no 
fundamental difference between sensations and images. These 
latter were also associated with local excitation within the 
cortex. In addition to these two groups of elements there 
were qualities known as feelings. Under this head were to 
be mduded all qualities of experience which did not come 
from any sense-organ, nor from the revival of sensory 
experiences. Just as there was a vast number of possible 
dementary sensations, one might not say how many possible 
feelings there might be. But^they might be dassified* into. 

^ This clasaificaUon appeared in the fourth edition of the PhydologwA 
Psychology (1893) . 
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six main groups : the pleasant and the unpleasant, the tense 
and the relaxed, the excited and the depressed. This 
" tridimensional ” theory of feeling may be crudely repre- 
sented by three lines intersecting at one point. This point 
of intersection represents “ zero,” or an absence of all 
feelings. We may pass from this zero point towards 
greater and greater degrees of pleasantness or unpleasantness, 
proceeding in opposite directions along one of the axes ; in 
the same way we may record degrees of excitement and 
depression, tension and relaxation ; these would be repre- 
sented by passing away from the zero point along the other 
axes. But whereas a feeling may be both pleasant and 
excited, it could not be both pleasant and unpleasant. Each 
term excludes not its correlates but its opposite. Of course 
we may have feelings that belong at the same time to two 
or three categories, so long as the " opposites ” are excluded. 
It is important to note that this does not mean six different 
feelings, but six groups of feelings. The ultimate analysis 
of feelings was regarded as impossible, at least for the time 
being. 

Another type of elementary experience was accepted by 
Wundt in his early work. This was the feeling of inner- 
vation, the feeling we have when we set going a nervous 
impulse to a muscle ; an experience to be differentiated 
from kinassthetic experience (the sensations from muscles, 
tendons, and joints). Wundt abandoned this conception in 
later writings, because of the lack of introspective evidence 
for it. His empirical attitude was reflected in his will- 
ingness to keep changing his mind with each new volume or 
edition. 

Sensations carry with them feeling qualities, and when 
sensations combine to form more complex states, a certain 
feeling quality results from the total. This total may 
again combine with another total, a new feeling resulting 
from this higher compound. 

These feeling qualities are arranged not only in patterns, 
in cross-sections of experience in time (the experience at a 
given instanf ) , but in certain, sequences ; feelings follow 
certain. regular orders, and these regular orders of feelings 
axe called emotions. Emotions cannot be understood in 
terms of mere cross-sections at given moments ; they are 
chwacteristic sequences. In rage, for example, there is a 
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characteristic series of feelings, giving a temporal pattern 
distinguishable from the patterns of other emotions. 

Usually emotions lead into acts of will. Will, like 
emotion, is characterized by a special temporal pattern of 
feelings. Will, itself, is a series of feelings in which, at 
first, emotional elements, together with ideas, are present ; 
then ensue peculiar feelings of " resolution," from which 
the overt act follows. A particular series of feelings, there- 
fore, constitutes the act of will. The line between emotion 
and will is purely arbitrary, except that volition includes 
some feelings never found elsewhere. 

The question then arises, from our genetic viewpoint, as 
to which _of these various processes are fundamental — reflex 
acts, sensations, images, simple feelings, emotions, or acts of 
win. Wundt approached this problem from a biological 
point of view, emphasizing the essentially adaptive nature 
of reflex acts (the term " adaptive ’’ here summarizing the 
conception of biological adjustment) . Acts which, ages ago, 
were the direct expression of the animal’s wants have in time 
become mechanized, so that their essentially voluntary 
character is overlooked. Reflex acts, from the simplest to. 
the most complicated, do, in the long run, what the organism 
needs to do ; therefore reflex acts were, for Wundt, 
" purposive." 

Here we must mention the influence of Schopenhauer, 
who had made the wilt the central point in his philosophy. 
Schopenhauer’s most important works were written early in 
the second quarter of the century, but it was not until past 
the middle of the century that his influence reached its peak. 
He had taught that life was essentially a struggle in which 
every satisfaction led to a new struggle, implying, therefore, 
the impossibility of attaining real or complete satisfaction 
except through the annihilation of desire.^ Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics had a profound influence on German thought. 
H^had also a very specific influence on psychologists through 
his attention to the will. With evolutionism it became easy 
to think of the will as the thing that adapts us to situations, 
that drives us when we are not adapted.* With Schopen- 

1 Schopenhauer’s -writings reflect the thought of India just as 
Fechner’s Zend-Avesta reflects that of Iran ; such influences are a 
part of the ne-w interest in early Indo-European philosophy and religion. 

• Lamarck had stressed -Ihe point ; Darwin's theory, without using 
the concept, easUy lent itself to such construction. 
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hauer the will was absolute and primal ; and intelligence had 
been evolved simply as a means to give what the will 
demanded.^ Cravings were the ultimate mainsprings of 
conduct. 

Schopenhauer had undertaken to show thatjvill need not 
be regarded as a conscious function ; Wundt utilized the 
conception and adapted it to his own system. For Wundt 
the will was primal and fundamental, but in evolution its 
activities had, in some cases, degenerated into the mechanical 
reflex response. Wundt was heart and soul a voluntarist, a 
believer in the purposive nature of all life, from the most 
primitive amoeboid conduct to the most abstract intel- 
lectualism. The will,, though structually a compound, is of 
die very life of the organism. 

We should expect to find in him just this preponderant 
interest in feelings and will. The feelings were indeed 
coming into their own in this period. Horwicz* had con- 
structed a psychology upon the basis of the affective life. 
Bain® and Maudsley* represent the same emphasis in British 
thought, Wundt was not alone in his desire to get rid of the 
intellectualism which had dominated psychology. He was a 
voluntarist in the sense that he believed the will central, 
ultimate, genetically all-important. But the description of 
any experience must take account of the whole complex 
integration of sensory and feeling elements. 

This leads to the characteristically Wundtian doctrine of 
apperception. Leibnitz had distinguished between obscure 
perceptions and those clearly apprehended or “ apperceived ” 
(p. 12-13). Psychologists had in general disregarded this 
observation, and had contented themselves for the most part 
with the study of focal consciousness (that which chiefly 
occupies attention) ; relatiyely few men had generally con- 
cerned themselves with total experience. With Kant, and 
with Herbart, apperception had been the process of 
assimilating and interpreting new impressions. Wundt used 

^ The conception seems to go back to Bichat’s distinction between 
" animal " and “ vital." Compare recent neurological emphasis on 
the priority of autonomic over central nervous structures, and the 
theoretical uses made of this by psychologists and psychiatrists 
Kempf, The Autonomic Functions and the Personality: Nero, and 
Ment. Dis. Monogr.t Series No. 28, 1918). 

• Psychologische Analysen auf physiologischer Grundlage {1872-78). 

• See p. no. 

• See p. 185. 
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the term apperception, with slightly diflcrcnt emphasis, to 
describe the process hy which the elements of experience are 
appropriated or laid hold of by the individual, that is, drawn 
into dear introspective consdousness.^ From such appro- 
priation follows the necessity of a term to describe the process 
of relating the various elements in a unity, the process of 
" creative synthesis.”® Many elementary experiences — 
sensations, images, and feelings — are organized into a whole 
by the process of creative synthesis. We have in all 
psychological processes the following necessary steps : first, 
stifhulation ; second, perception (in which the experience is 
preserit in consciorisness, nothing more than that) ; third, 
apperception (in which the experience is identified, appro- 
priated and synthetized) ; finally, an act of will which sets 
going the reaction. Wundt's apperception has enjoyed a 
prominent position in German psychology, though vigorously 
attacked by Ziehen and those of a more mechanistic turn of 
thought ; its influence was less profound and of shorter life 
outside of Germany.® 

Ever 5 nvhere, however, Wundt’s doctrine helped to awaken 
psychologists to the necessity of -distinguishing between focal 
and marginal events, in other words, to a more serious study 
of the nature of attention. The term apperception has in 
general been discarded, while many features of Wundt’s 
description of apperception are still current under the caption 
of attention, Wundt’s emphasis upon unity and activity 
represents, moreover, the same point of view that we saw in 
John Stuart MiU, in the reaction against his father’s extreme 
associationism and atomism. Wundt held that it is of the 
very nature of human experience to give itself a certain 
organization. 


Next we must consider Wundt’s work and influence as an 
experimentalist. For in the early years of his laboratory it 
was he who set the problems for experimental psychology. 

I This is but one aspect of a theory much too intricate to be ex- 
pounded here, 

® The necessity for such a relating process had been recognized by 
Lotze, who, in fact, described it as " creation." 

_ * Though Herbartian apperception still found favour in many educa- 
tional circles, James’s gentle cymeism regarding all " apperception " 
(Talhs to Teachers, 1897), seems to be shared by most contemporary 
psychologists. 
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Wundt, like Nestor, was “ alive on the earth” with three 
"generations of mortal men.” Born in 1832, and living 
until 1920, he grew up in the atmosphere of Hegel and 
Schopenhauer and the new experimental physiology which 
came to flower in the work of Helmholtz ; he lived to 
dominate the psychology of the late nineteenth century, 
permanently impressing his empirical spirit upon it, and to 
witness in his old age the extension of his experimental 
methods to a range of problems vastly beyond the scope of 
his own experimental purview. 

For Wundt believed that experimental psychology must 
concern itself at least for the time being with problems 
which had already been attacked and reduced to more or 
less quantitative form. He did not occupy himself greatly 
with new experiments. His task was conceived rather as 
the extension and systematization of studies already in- 
augurated. 

Moat of his laboratory problems may be classified under a 
few main heads which are already familiar to the reader. 
Firet came the psychology and physiology of vision and 
heai'ing, and, to some extent, of the lower serises ; much of 
his work in optics (latent time of the retina, studies in eye 
movements and the like) represented a continuation of 
Helmholtz’s work. A second concern of Wundt was the 
reaction-time experiment, as taken from Helmholtz and 
Bonders, In this he thought he possessed a method of 
showing experimentally the three stages which he believed 
to be present in all responses to a stimulus: perception, 
apperception, and wiU. When the stimulus is presented to 
the subject, he first perceives it ; he then brings it into the 
focus of attention, or apperceives it ; finally, ho wills to 
react, and from this the muscular innervation follows. 
Wundt’s interest in the reaction-time experiment arose 
largely from the belief that it gave him an opportunity to 
verify psychological principles which were of much wider 
application. 

But a wealth of data (gathered by Exner,^ CatteU," Ach,® 
and others) pointed to a very different conception. In 

1 See Hermann's Handb. A. Physiol., II, ii, p. 271. 

• Philos. Stud., HI. 1886, p. 452. and Natl. Acad. Sci., VII, 1893, 
P- 393- 

’ Ueber die WUlenskUigkeit imd das Penhen (1903}, p. 116 f. 
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practised subjects these stages were not clearly apparent. 
It seemed rather that the act of will occurred in the " fore- 
period ” before the stimulus, while perception and apper- 
ception were to some extent prepared in advance, so to 
speak ; the subject knew what stimulus to expect. In some 
cases certain aspects of apperception might be delayed until 
after the execution of the movement. Introspective data 
made clear both the dif&culties of Wundt’s formulation and 
the difficulty of obtaining by introspective methods any 
exact knowledge as to the length of time which perception, 
apperception, and will may require. Wundt devoted 
attention also to several other problems in the measurement 
of the speed of mental processes.^ 

Thirdly, Wundt encouraged in every way the experiments 
in psychophysics to which Fechner was still giving attention, 
and to which G. E. Miiller had made important 
methodological contributions.® Psychophysics, in the hands 
of Wundt, continued to present quantitative problems. He 
did, however, disagree with Fechner on one very crucial point. 
It is indeed possible, he held, to say that two stimuli seem 
to be of equal intensity, or that one is just noticeably different 
from another, or that the difference between two stimuli 
seems as great as the difference between two others. But 
he was not prepared to admit that sensations could he 
measured ; measurement, strictly speaking, applied only to 
the stimuli. Instead of seeking the relation between the 
physical and psychical worlds, Wundt was content to regard 
the psychophysical method as a means of stud 5 dng the 
relation between sensation-intensities and the process of 
judgment. Stimuli have to differ to an extent which makes 
possible a correct judgment as to their relative magnitudes.’ 
Wundt adopted a purely psychological interpretation of 
Weber’s law, which was for him simply an example of the 
psychological law of relativity. 

The fourth field of experimentation in which Wundt 
worked was the analysis of association, begun by Galton. 

’ Another aspect of the reactioa-time experiment with which Wundt 
concerned himself was the distinction, discovered by L. Lange in 1888 
{Philos. Stud., rV, p. 479), that some subjects attend to the stimulus, 
others to the response ; '^e latter were found capable in general of 
quicker reactions, 

’ Zuf Grundkgang der Psychophysih (1878). 

• For Wundt's work in jjsychophysical metiiod see also p, go". 
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In 1880, Wundt adapted this experiment to the needs of the 
Leipzig laboratory. Galton had made use of single words 
as stimuli, but had recorded his responses in many different 
forms ; some were single words, others were descriptions of 
images of varying complexity. In the latter case a genuine 
classification of the responses was difficult, and their time- 
relations were insusceptible of exact measurement. Wundt 
simplified the experiment, and made it a more accurate 
instrument, by requiring his subjects to give each response 
in the form of a single word,. In conformity with his whole 
conception of experimental psychology, it was now possible 
to examine in each case the relation between stimulus word 
and response word, and to measure much more accurately the 
time-relations involved. 

Wundt and his pupils worked out devices for the uniform 
presentation of word stimuli in visual form. Auditory 
presentation was sometimes substituted. ^ Wundt then 
proceeded to classify the types of word-association given in 
the experiment. The types of association discovered when 
one-word stimuli were presented were classified under major 
and minor headings, which were to be keys to the nature of 
all verbal association. Since Hartley there had been scores 
of attempts to classify the types of association ; these were 
uniformly worked out so as to constitute a system intel- 
lectually satisfying to the psychologist. Even Thomas 
Brown, the most gifted of those among the modems who 
attempted such analysis, never realized the simple wisdom 
of finding out inductively what the common t5q>es of asso- 
ciation might be, in that world of heard and spoken language 
which plays so great a part in reflecting, if not, indeed, in the 
very structure of thought. Wundt recognized that Galton 
had hit upon a method all-important for inductive 
psychology. 

He subdivided aU word-associations into two grand 
categories, inner and outer. The inner association is one in 
which there is an intrinsic connection between the meanings 
of the two words. Definitions, for example, are inner asso- 

^ The desire for exact and uniform methods of presenting the stimuli, 
and of recording and measuring the responses, led to the use of the 
lip-key and of the Hippchronoscope, and made possible a precision 
in time measurement which has seldom subsequently been thought 
necessary. 
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ciations ; the meaning of the response word is identical with 
or closely similar to that of the stimulus. Supraordination is 
a second type of inner association ; when the stimulus snake 
evokes the response reptile, the subject has emphasized an 
aspect of the meaning of the stimulus word and has given it 
the form of a generalization ; similarly, subordination [snake 
— viper) and co-ordination (snake — lizard) involve meaningful 
relations ; so also do noun-adjective associations [snake — 
venomous) ; adjective-noun associations [slippery — snake) ; 
contrasts [while — black) ; and many others. Sharply dis- 
tinguished from aU these, the ouler associations are those in 
which a purely extrinsic or accidental connection exists 
between stimulus and response. Contiguity in time and 
space are found here ; if the stimulus “ candle “ evokes the 
response “ box ” or " Christmas,” the cause is presumably 
to be found in the subject’s habits of buying candles by the 
box, or of seeing them at Christmas time rather than to any 
inherent similarity between the meanings. When the 
stimulus word itself, rather than its meaning, evokes the 
response, as in the case of rhymes, the association is classified 
as outer ; so also with the very common " speech-habit ” 
group, in which the response word completes some catch 
phrase or ingrained verbal habit (dog-days, fire-fly). The 
elaboration of Wundt’s system of classification was under- 
taken in 1883 by Trautscholdt.'^ 

Among Wundt’s pupils in the early days was Kraepelin, a 
young physician who saw the possibility of extending Wundt’s 
experimental method to the related field of psychopathology. 
Not only were mental abnormalities to be studied through 
experiment, and their phenomena stated in quantitative 
terms, but mental abnormalities of the milder type were to 
be experimentally induced. The association method was 
applied by Kraepelin and his pupils to groups subjected to 
the effects of fatigue, hunger, alcohol, and other disturbing 
influences." All these agencies increased the number of 
" superficial,” that is, outer associations ; it was as if a 
disorder of attention had been produced similar to that 

" Philos. Stud., 1, 1883. 

* See Kraopelin's Ueber die Beeinfliissung einfacher psychischar 
Vorgdnge (1892). Bekhterev and his pupils were cairytog on similar 
investigations in the same period (see W^tzki, Rev. Philos., XXVIII, 
1889). 
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observed in mania. Kraepelin’s laboratory yielded also much 
valuable material on the curve ol work, both in relation to 
fatigue and in relation to other factors making for increase 
or decrease of ef&ciency. These and many other in- 
vestigations, such as those upon the effect of a great variety 
of drugs, have not only fulfilled his hope that much could be 
done towards the establishment of an " experimental psycho- 
pathology,” but have directly furthered the course of ex- 
perimental psychology itself. 

Kraepelin is even better Imown for his systematic and 
substantial contributions to “ clinical psychiatry,” his 
descriptions of mental diseases being accompanied by an 
analysis of etiological factors. His classification of the 
psychoses' has been widely adopted. In this, one of his 
greatest contributions lay in perceiving a fundamental 
similarity underlying several types of " deteriorating ” 
psychoses, which he proceeded to class together under the 
name of dementia preacox. 

In 1894 appeared Sommer’s DiagnosUk der Geisteskrank- 
heiten. This gave prominence to the association-test, by 
which Sommer thought it possible to differentiate mental 
disorders. In catatonia Sommer believed there appear 
many responses which have no real connection with the 
stimulus words — " irrelevant " responses (angel — spider, 
dark— triangle) ; in mania there are an exceptionally large 
number of outer associations, such as those arising from 
rhyme or assonance. These generalizations, though exces- 
sively broad, have in general been confirmed,® but their value 
for clinical purposes is now recognized to fall far short of 
Sommer’s hopes ; Kraepelin himself has been most cautious 
with reference to such sharp differences between the word- 
associations of clinical types. 

These four experimental fields, physiology of the sense- 
organs, reaction-time, psychophysics, and association ex- 
periments, occupied Wundt and his pupils to an extra- 
ordinary degree ; they comprised more than fifty per cent, 
of all the research work published in the first years of the 
Pliilosophische Studien. 

Wundt did concern himself to some extent with child 

' E.g,, Lectures in Clinical Psychialry (igoi). 

® Sea, for example, Kent and Rosanoff, " A Study of Association 
in Insanity," Am. J. Insan., LXVII, 1910. 
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psychology, and to some extent with animal psychology, 
but he did no experimentation in these fields ; he was at his 
poorest in them. 

To folk psychology Wundt devoted some of his best 
energies.^ Believing that " cultural products " , are a 
legitimate subject matter for psychology, he undertook a 
systematic psychological interpretation of the data of 
anthropology and history. His studies on the psychological 
interpretation of language are perhaps his best known 
contributions. He emphasized the interpenetration of 
psychical and physiological factors in linguistic structure, 
protesting against that naive psychologism to which phonetics 
was a mere incident, and with equal explicitness against 
that merely philological approach which had sought to 
explain all linguistic change in terms of the laws of vocal 
utterance. But he gave the weight of his authority to that 
trend which aimed towards the understanding of each social 
group through the analysis of its language, believing that 
toe very vocabulary and grammar of a people reveals j^s 
^ychic constitutipn. Here, as in much of his vast and 
scholarly work in folk psychology, his conclusions were 
destined to be swept away by the constant advent of new 
empirical material. Studies in the diffusion of language* 
gradually made it impossible to think of language as an index 
to a cultural pattern or even to a specific mental make-up ; 
both the complexity and the plasticity of language seem now 
to call for genetic methods of analysis much more thorough 
than are yet available. 

In consequence of his vast learning and the many problems 
on which he worked, Wundt gave a unity to the field of 
psychology such as no one else in his day conceived. Before 
Wundt published his Physiological Psychology and established 
his laboratory, psychology was little more than a waif 
knocking now at the door of physiology, now at the door of 
ethics, now at the door of epistemology. In 1879, it was an 
experimental science with a local habitation and a name, 
Although he was unqualified to handle many phases of the 
new science, Wundt tried to- Jiring— t ogather-ex^rimental 
psycho logy, child psychology, animaL- psychology, folk 
p^cKology f nothing ^haf was psychology was foreign^ to 

* The five volumes of the Volkerpsychologie were completed in tgoo. 

* See, t.g., Sapir, Language [1921), Chapter IX. 
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him. He poured his energies into examination of nearly 
every corner of m«ital life. And even when he failed as an. 
experimentalist, he stimulated a great quantity of research 
work, which led far beyond anything he was himself capable 
of imaginmg. It was through Wundt that the conception 
of an independent inductive psychology came into being. 
Through him, also, interchange of thought between persons 
working in the various branches of psychology was greatly 
facilitated. 

Such a synthesis, and the establishment of such an ex- 
perimental movement were, of course, the natural outcome 
of the development of the biological sciences, especially 
within the German universities. Wundt was the fulfilment, 
not the origin, of the movement with which his name is 
associated. But to bring such a movement to its fulfilment, 
and to outline with vigour and earnestness the conception 
of an experimental psychology which should take its place 
among the natural sciences, was an achievement of such 
magnitude as to give him a unique position among the 
psychologists of the modern period. 


We have tried to emphasize the close relation between 
Wundt and his immediate followers, the fact that we cannot 
really distinguish between what Wrmdt himself did and what 
his pupils did. When we speak of the Wundtian laboratory 
we have to think of a group of individuals, drawn from many 
nations and speaking many languages, catching the master’s 
enthusiasm for the creation of an experimental psychology, 
free both from its sister sciences and from philosophy. This 
viewpoint of Wundt inspired directly or indirectly a very 
large amount of research, and in discussing the work of 
individuals in the school it is a matter of opinion how far we 
should regard them, during their stay at Leipzig, as pursuing 
investigations in their own right. Work with the association- 
test illustrates the point. Some of Wundt’s pupils, however, 
began even while still with him the study of problems which 
were both envisaged and prosecuted with originality and 
relative independence. 

Cattcll may be chosen as the most original and productive 
member of the Wundtian group. His work brilliantly 
exemplified the spirit of the school. This was partly through 
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the fact that he succeeded in winning wide respect for 
the point of view and methods which he had seen at Leipzig ; 
but he was also conspicuous for the versatility and volume 
of his own work, and the significance of the problems and 
results associated with his name. 

Cattell went to the Leipzig laboratory in 1880 ; he later 
became Wundt’s assistant. Partly on his own initiative 
and partly as a result of suggestions from Wundt, he 
performed a series of exi^eriments which are corner-stones 
of subsequent research. His return to America in 1888, as 
- Professor of Psychology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
marked no interruption in his life as an experimentalist. 
New problems were constantly attacked, and through him 
Wundt’s methods made repeated conquests. 

I Of Cattell’s various contributions the most elaborate in 
detail and most extensive in quantity was his reaction-time 
investigation.^ At Leipzig he not only studied elaborately 
some physiological aspects of the problem, but gave close 
attention to introspective analysis (p. 167). Nothing could 
show more clearly than this that Wundt’s point of view as to 
the nature of psychology constituted a large part of the back- 
ground of Cattell’s work. The study of reaction-time led 
to two elaborations, one the measurement of the speed of 
perceptual processes of various degrees of complexity, the 
other the use of classification-methods in the association 
experiment — another of Wundt’s favourite cliildren. 

An important contribution to the study of the time- 
relations of mental processes was CatteU’s investigation of 
the " span of attention.”* He found that a subject could 
correctly name the number of lines shown in a brief exposure 
if the number did not exceed four or five ; the span for letters 
was about the same ; and it was not appreciably less for 
short words. For the study of the speed of perception under 
a variety of different conditions, Cattell made use of the 
gravity tachistoscope (which makes possible the sudden^ 
exposure of an object through a slit in a screen) and in con- 
jrmetion with it the gravity chronometer. He measured the 
length of time during which a coloured stimulus must ^ct 

1 E.g., Philos. Stud; II and III, 1885. 

* Philos. Stud., Ill, 1886, p. 94. The problem had been approached 
expenmentaUy by i^nnet (in the eigbteentli century), ana by Sr 
William Hamilton 
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on the retina in order to be perceived as colour. He pro- 
ceeded to study the speed of perception of letters and words. 
Problems in the latter field led to the invention of another 
method of exposing stimuli. This was a revolving drum 
behind a screen containing a slot which enabled the subject to 
read letters pasted on the drum ; the speed of rotation of the 
drum determined the rapidity of presentation of the various 
letters. Cattell found that in order to name the letters 
correctly, when they were presented one at a time as single 
objects, almost half a second was required. On the other 
hand, if he enlarged the slit so that one letter could be seen 
while the preceding one was being named, the time was from 
one-third to one-fifth of a second. In fact, as the slit was 
enlarged until three, then four, and then five could be seen, 
there was for the majority of the nine subjects a constant 
improvement in speed. This pointed conclusively to the 
factor of overlapping : that an individual could not only 
carry on siniultaneously a perceptual and a motor response, 
but could deal at the same time with various stages in the 
total response to several stimuli.^ This recognition of the 
measurable nature of overlapping processes is one of Cattell’s 
most significant achievements. As wc shall see later (p. 246) , 
Bryan and Harter showed the applicability of this concept 
to the learning process. 

These studies were part of a systematic attack on the 
problem of reading. Cattell presented words as well as 
letters, noting the variation in reading time as the words 
became longer and less familiar. In this work he found that 
the perception of whole words of moderate length topk no 
longer than the perception of single letters ; in fact, letters 
frequently took longer. Here he recognized the principle 
that such perceptual responses need not involve the serial 
perception of elements present in the pattern. This 
principle of the organization of “ higher units of response ” 
was much utilized later in experiments on learning. 

In the association experiment “ Cattell employed the 

1 Cattell used tlie same approach in experiments on the perception 
and naming of colours, showing that the time required to give a colour 
its name was shortened if the subject was allowed to have a new colour 
in view before naming the preceding one ; overlapping was again 
present. 

® Cattell and Bryant, " Mental Association Investigated by Ex- 
periment," Mind, XIV, 1889. 
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classification method as described above (p. 169), In his 
major contribution in this field there were about five hundred 
subjects. The responses were classified according to the 
frequency of each response word given. In relation to each 
stimulus, each response word was shown to have a certain 
degree of commonplaceness. This was the first “ frequency 
table,” an instrument elaborated and widely used in later 
investigations. Sommer^ utilized it for psychiatric purposes, 
believing that the presence in a patient’s associations of a 
large number of rare associations was characteristic of certain 
disorders. 

The word-association method led naturally to the in- 
vestigation of " controlled association," in which the subject 
was required to give not simply awy one word, but a word 
bearing a specific relation to the stimulus word. Asso- 
ciationism had in general neglected the factor of control 
through the subject’s attitude and the sithation accompany- 
ing the chief or more obvious stimulus ; experimentalists 
like Gallon and Wundt had quite naturally failed to see the 
importance of such control. In these experiments Cattell 
made use to some extent of Wundt’s classification of asso- 
ciation. He required the subject in some cases to give a 
contrast word, in some a supraordinate, in others a sub- 
ordinate, etc. Cattell found that in general such controlled 
association was quicker than free association ; secondly, that 
some types of controlled association were regularly quicker 
than others, for example, supraordinates took less time than 
subordinates. This was apparently because the habits of 
classifying — passing from a species to a genus — are in general 
more firmly established than are connections from a genus 
to any one species within it. To classify " pine " as " tree ” 
was easy and familiar ; but " tree " might arouse a variety 
of subordinate responses, each of which tended to inhibit 
aU others. And just as this matter of interference delayed 
response so it was easy to see why free association, offering 
such a wide variety of possible response, was in general 
slower than controlled association. The same principle came 
out even more clearly in naming, for instance, a country to 

i Diagnostik der Geisteshranhheiten (1894). Cattell's and Sommer’s 
methods -were carried further by Kent and Kosanofi in 1910, with 
1,000 normal and 24? t)sychopathic subjects, wing xoo stimulus words 
(Am. /. Insan., LXVII). 
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which a city belonged or a city to which a country belonged. 
If given the stinudus word Rome, the subject quickly replied 
Italy ; whereas Italy might tend to arouse Naples, Venice, 
and so on, with almost equal facility. 

Cattell found that an in^vidual could read his own native 
language at far greater speed than other languages which he 
could speak and write virtually as well. Germans, even if 
very familiar with English, actually read it more slowly than 
German ; in the same way, although several experimental 
subjects were well trained in the classics, the speed of reading 
Latin and Greek was very much less than that for the native' 
tongue, This showed that even such associations as were ^ 
regarded as absolutely fixed and mechanized were capable of 
quantitative differentiation. 

A natural outcome of all these experiments of Cattell was 
the tendency to pass beyond the formulation of general rules 
and to define quantitatively the nature and significance of 
individual differences. He had found, even in his early work, 
that some individuals differed markedly from others. But 
Wundt’s concern was regularly with principles, not with 
questions of degree ; and it was not until the 'nineties that 
the field of individual differences, which had been originally 
explored by Galton, became, through Cattell, a prominent 
part of experimental psychology. Cattell’s first elaborate 
exploration of individual differences, as aside from the 
determination of general laws, was in the use of the freshman 
(and senior) tests'^ conducted at Columbia, in 1894. This 
was the first battery of " psychological ” tests ever given to 
a large number of individuals. Among these tests were 
measures of free and controlled association, and of simple 
perceptual processes, reaction-time, and memory. The 
improvement of statistical methods in the handling of results 
was much needed, and methods of studying central tendency 
as well as variability engaged Cattell’s attention. 

Another field in which Cattell saw the possibilities of a pew 
mathematical treatment was psychophysics. This work he 
carried out in conjunction with Fullerton, in the years 
immediately after returning from the Leipzig laboratory. 
They undertook a rqgjsion of the Weber-Fechner law. The 
psychophysical work which had been commenced by Fechner 

1 Cattell and Farrand, " Physiioal and Mental Measiirements of the 
Students of Columbia University," Psychol, Rev., Ill, 1896, 

N 
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had been continued in the Wundtian laboratory and else- 
where. Fullerton and Cattell collected a mass of data by a 
variety of psychophysical methods/ and proceeded to formu- 
late a mathematical generalization which they believed nearer 
the truth than the Weber-Fechner law.® It postulated that 
the organic response to a stimulus must vary as the square- 
root of the intensity of the stimulus. Errors of observation are 
included among such organic responses, and as the stimulus 
increases, the factors which produce errors in observation 
increase not directly, but as the square-root of the stimulus. 

The usual increase of the error of observation with the 
magnitude of the stimulus is accounted for in a satisfactory 
manner by the summation of errors." This work of 
Fullerton and Cattell was close enough to the general trend 
of psychophysical findings to be taken very seriously, but not 
dose enough to be generally accepted. 

Prominent among the later researches of Cattell were 
studies in the ‘‘ order of merit ” method,® the practical use 
of the method in the study of American Men of Science (1906), 
and the great stimulus given to methods of ranking and 
rating qualities difficult to determine in the laboratory, such 
as the " personal ” qualities of individuals. 

Throughout aH these investigations Cattell was clearly 
working further and further away from the confinements 
of the Wundtian method. He might almost be regarded as 
a pupil of Galton rather than of Wundt (he enjoyed some 
personal contact with Galton, assisting him at the South 
Kensington Museum). He dii in fact, to an extraordinary 
extent reconcile and interweave the Helmholtz-Wundt 
tradition with the extra-mural psychology of Galton. Next 
to his versatility, perhaps the most striking of CatteU's 
characteristics as a psychologist has been the constant effort 
to reduce everything to quantitative terms, in which general 
principles and individual variability win equal attention. 


In Germany the movement, begun by Wundt in 1879, to 

" On the Perception of Small Differences," Publ. of the Univ, 
of Pennsylvania, Phuoa. Series, II, 1892. 

® Cattell, " On Errors of Observation," Am. J. Psychol., V, 

* " A Statistical Study of Eminent Men," Popular Science Monthly, 
Dill, 1903 ; “ Statktics of American Psychologists," Am. J. Psychol., 
XIV. icon. 
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separate experimental psychology from physiology, and the 
founding of journals to disseminate psychological material, 
went on apace. Most of the larger universities soon had 
their psychological laboratories, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and the Scandinavian countries were drawn to some 
extent into this development. The movement never reached 
anything like as great proportions in Austria as in Germany. 
This was due partly to the fact that there were in Austria 
at the time several great psychologists whose interests were 
chiefly philosophical ; they were less concerned with ex- 
perimentation. So, in thinking of German experimental 
psychology we must in general think more or less in terms of 
the German Empire, 

And significant psychological experimentation was still 
being done in the laboratories of physiology. That is to say, 
in spite of Wundt’s declaration of independence, the Helm- 
holtzian tradition was going on and constantly contributing 
psychological data, of which psychologists had to take serious 
account. The exploration of the sensory functions in the 
skin is an important instance. At the time of the founding 
of Wundt’s laboratory, no systematic exploration of the 
cutaneous senses had been undertaken. Wundt and his 
followers recognized, of course, that there was no such thing 
as a sense of touch in general, but it remained for the decade 
of the 'eighties to study intensively the sensations from the 
skin. This work was begun by Blix^ and carried further by 
Goldscheider.? The latter is responsible more than anyone 
else for the existing technique for ascertaining the points on 
the skin which are sensitive to warmth, cold, touch, and pain. 
He heated a stylus and moved it from point to point, demon- 
strating that receptors for warmth are scattered irregularly 
throughout the skin. Similarly, cold, pressure, and pain 
had their sensitive " spots." The pain-spots were found to 
be more numerous than the others. Parallel with the study 
of the skin-senses, similar anatomical and physiological 
studies were published on the kintesthetic senses, through 
which receptors in the muscles, tendons, and joints, enable us 
to determine the position of our lirabs.“ 


‘ ZeiUchr.f. Biol., XX, 1884. 

• Arch, f, Anat. u. Physiol., Physiol. Abt. 1885. 

’ Soe Goldscheider, Gesammeile Abhandhtngen, Physiologic des 
Mtishclsimies (tgog). 
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Whereas the work ol Wundt, centring in such questions 
as reaction time and association tests, set the main problems 
for many psychologists, these studies in the lower senses, 
conducted outside the Wundtian school, became by the end 
of the century standard laboratory investigations wherever 
the “ structural ” approach, the introspective analysis of 
experience, w^ dominant. Physiologists and physicists 
were, in fact, contributing a great deal of important material 
on sensory functions. Konig and Brodhun^ published, in 
the ’eighties, a systematic and highly important work on 
psychophysics in the field of light-sensations, showing that 
Weber’s law holds for a middle range, but is quite unsatis- 
factory for low and high intensities. 

Physiological psychology, in fact, despite Wundt’s prowess 
and prestige, continued to be advanced by many workers 
who were not dependent upon him. Stumpf’s Ton- 
psychologie (1883-1890), for example, and other studies of 
music, placed him second only to Helmholtz in the realm of 
acoustics. Much original experimentation was accompanied 
by ingenious interpretation. His theory of consonance and 
dissonance* won special favour. He emphasized the fact 
that tones an octave apart seem to “ fuse ” into one psychical 
unity, and that such fusion involves mxrsical agreeableness. 
But when one tone is sounded together with another a semi- 
tone higher, the hearer is keenly aware of the distinctness of 
the two tones, and at the same time finds the combination 
highly discordant. The degree of fusion between tones was 
regarded by Stumpf as the basis for musical harmony. The 
fact that the increasing complexity of vibration-ratios is in 
general accompanied by decreasing consonance fits well with 
the theory ; but Stumpf’s emphasis on " fusion ” makes it 
distinctly not a physical but a psychological theory. 

Another great figure in the era of Wundt, whose best work 
is in no sense a reflection of Wundt’s influence, is Lipps. 
The study of optical illusions led him to the conclusion that 
the observing subject tends to project himself into the 
pattern. A vertical line, for example, gives the observer 
the sense of contending against gravity, while the angles and 
curves of many illusions make the subject expand, bend, or 
whirl. The theory has very important consequences for 

X Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Ahad. d. Wissensch., 1888 and 1889. 

* Beiit'ige zur Akttstik und Musihmssenschaft, I., 1898, p. i. 
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esthetics. A man " feels himself into the material of 
visual art, and the nature of the tension or relaxation which 
he experiences determines many aspects of his aesthetic 
response. A column, for example, must not have too large 
a capital, because this would oppress the observer with an 
insufferable burden ; while too small a capital would give 
him the sense of great strength devoted to a trifling task. 

Stumpf and Lipps arc but two of many who in Germany 
maintained their autonomy and continued to enlarge the 
boundaries of psychology. The work of G. E. Miillcr, and 
that of Kiilpe and his school, arc in a sense a part of Wundt’s 
experimental psychology, but both of these students devoted 
themselves to problems far, indeed, from those which chiefly 
occupied Wundt. To each of these men we shall return later 
(p. 197, and p. 237) , in order to trace from them certain 
investigations which arc highly characteristic of recent 
psycliological work. 

With regard to the experimental psychology of the 
United States, it may be said without hesitation that in 
the first few years of its development it was almost wholly 
Wundtian in its outlook and approach. American psycho- 
logy had been saturated with the spirit of the Scottish school. 
It had been dogmatic in its approach, disregarding both 
physiological and experimental methods. Prior to 1880, the 
only important American contributions were a few articles 
by William James (during the decade of the ’seventies).® 

But now American psychology began suddenly to be 
captured by the experimentalists’ enthusiasm. The new 
psychologists, who came back from Germany as pupils of 
Wundt, carried everything before them. The first of these 
in order of chronology was Stanley Hall, who was also a pupil 
of several other physiologists and philosophers. Returning 

® The term Binfilhlutig {" empathy ”) has in fact come into genera 
psychological use. See Lipps, Raumestheiik nnd GeometHsch-optische 
Tavischungen (1897). 

* The task of conquering the soil and devising means to utilize its 
vast resources, the possibilities for the acquisition of land, and an 
absorbing commercid activity, had kept phllasophy and pure science 
at a low level. America had made some significant contributions to 
physical science {e.g., through Franklin and Henry), but mostly in 
relation to its application to industry. It would probably not be 
forcing the point about practicality to recall that, whereas psychology 
as a science had amounted to very little in America, the practical task 
of care for mental defectives and the insane had ofiered iJirough Howe 
and Dorothea Dlx an opportunity for American leadership. 
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from Leipzig, he went in 1883 to Johns Hopkins, establishing 
the first American psychological laboratory.' Hall did not 
carry out any important original experiments during his 
six years at Johns Hopkins. By founding, however, the 
American Journal oj Psychology (1887), he gave the adherents 
of the new psychology not only a storehouse for contributions 
both experimental and theoretical, but a sense of solidarity 
and independence. When Clark University was founded, 
HaU was called to be president (1889). Two years later, 
Hall took another original step of considerable value to 
psychology, the founding of a journal dealing with child 
psychology. The Pedagogical Seminary contained much 
empirical work, but very little that was experimental ; and 
a large proportion of its studies of children rested upon very 
incomplete biographical data. But it did perform the 
important function of stimulating, both in psychologists and 
in educators, an eagerness to bring the psychology of the 
child within the scope of their respective fields. Hall played 
a leading part in founding the American Psychological 
Association in 1892, 

CatteU, as the reader will recall, returned from his training 
abroad in 1888. Mfinsterberg was summoned to Harvard* 
in 1892, and Titchener began his career at Cornell in the same 
year. In 1894 an inquiry made into the experimental 
psychology of the United States revealed twenty-seven 
laboratories. In the same year was founded the Psycho- 
logical Review, and in the year following the Psychological 
Index, both destined to play a very important part in 
the development of American psychology because of their 
collation and summary of widely scattered material. The 
laboratories and journals, and the Association, furnished good 
opportunities for the intercommunication of ideas and for 
personal contact. The chief factor in saving American 
psychology in this period from becoming essentially a branch 
of Wundt's laboratory was the influence of William James. 
American psychology, as the early journals show, was indeed 
interested ii^ many problems not strictly experimental, but 
it was James who did most to give psychologists a broad and 
flexible definition of their field, in which the whole wealth of 

' Hia pupils there included Jastrow and Dewey. 

* Where James had done sonae psychological experimentation even 
before the opening of Wundt’s laboratory. » 
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human experience was welcomed for investigation. Before 
long we shall be considering James's contributions in greater 
detail. 

French psychology, during the middle of the century, 
had been eclectic and sterile, except in psychiatry, to which 
continuous and important contributions had been made. 
Associationism and physiological psychology found, indeed, 
an able exponent in Taine,* but psychiatry continued 
throughout the century to be the field of the greatest French 
contributions. 

Charcot began, in the 'sixties, the study of functional 
nervous disorders. Braid had made important theoretical 
and experimental contributions, outlining the theory of 
suggestion, which had been carried out more systematically 
by the Nancy school. Charcot became the head of the 
women's hospital for mental disorders, at Paris, also shortly 
afterwards head of the men's hospital for the same maladies. 
He first established in them the clinical method in psychiatry ; 
he demonstrated mental disorders before groups of physicians 
and students, lecturing upon them, and illustrating as far as 
possible the different methods of treatment. 

He undertook investigations in hypnotic suggestion, to 
observe its relation to the phenomena of hysteria. The 
Nancy school had taught that hypnosis was a special case 
of normal suggestibility. Charcot, while conceding the 
great importance of suggestibility, climg to a physiological 
point of view. He came, as we have seen (p. 144), to the 
conclusion that hypnosis and hysteria were the same thing, 
or, more precisely, that hypnotic sleep was a phenomenon 
of hysteria, which could be induced only in persons of 
hysterical make-up. In this conception he emphasized, of 
course, the phenomena of " deep ” hypnosis. He undertook 
to classify hypnotic phenomena according to various stages. 
The hysterical subject was put through a series of stages in 
which he showed a variety of s3miptoms, classifiable in three 
main groups — lethargy, catalepsy, and somnambulism. 
Lethargy is the state in which the patient is drowsy ; 
catalepsy, that in which there is loss of consciousness, 
inactivity of the limbs (usually with rigidity), sometimes 
with complete forgetfulness of the state afterwards ; and 


* On Intelligence (1870). 
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from Leipzig, Jiu went in 18S3 to Johns Hopkins, establishing 
the first American psychological lalioratory.' Hall did not 
carry out any important original experiments during his 
six years at Johns Hopkins. By founding, however, the 
American Journal of Psychology (18S7), he gave the adherents 
of the new psycliology not only a storehouse for contributions 
both experimental and theoretical, but a sense of solidarity 
and independence. When Clark University was founded. 
Hall was called to be president (1889). Two years later. 
Hall took another original step of considerable value to 
psycliology, the founding of a journal dealing with child 
psychology. The Pedagogical Seminary contained much 
empirical work, but very little that was experimental ; and 
a large jjroportion of its studies of children rested upon very 
incomplete biographical data. But it did perform the 
important function of stimulating, both in psychologists and 
in educators, an eagerness to bring the psychology of the 
child within the scope of their respective fields. Hall played 
a leading part in founding the American Psychological 
Association in 1892. 
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abroad in r888. Miinsterberg was summoned to Harvard' 
in 1892, and Titchener began his career at Cornell in the same 
year. In 1894 an inquiry made into the experimental 
psychology of the United States revealed twenty-seven 
laboratories. In the same year was founded the Psycho- 
logical Review, and in the year following the Psychological 
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the development of American psychology because of their 
collation and summary o£ widely scattered material. The 
laboratories and journals, and the Association, furnished good 
opportunities for the intercommimication of ideas and for 
personal contact. The chief factor in saving American 
psychology in this period from becoming essentially a branch 
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Hi 3 pupils thi'w lucludcd Jastrow and Dewey. 

* Where Jamei, had done aomu psychologicaJi exporimentatioa even 
before the opemng of Wundt’s laboratory. , 
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human experience was welcomed lor investigation. Before 
long we shall be considering James’s contributions in greater 
detail. 

French psychology, during the middle of the century, 
had been eclectic and sterile, except in psychiatry, to which 
continuous and important contributions had been made, 
Associationism and physiological psychology found, indeed, 
an able exponent in Taine/ but psychiatry continued 
throughout the century to be the field of the greatest French 
contributions. 

Charcot began, in the ’sixties, the study of functional 
nervous disorders. Braid had made important theoretical 
and experimental contributions, outlining the theory of 
suggestion, which had been carried out more systematically 
by the Nancy school. Charcot became the head of the 
women’s hospital for mental disorders, at Paris, also shortly 
afterwards head of the men’s hospital for the same maladies. 
He first established in them the clinical method in psychiatry ; 
he demonstrated mental disorders before groups of physicians 
and students, lecturing upon them, and illustrating as far as 
possible the different methods of treatment. 

He rmdertook investigations in hypnotic suggestion, to 
observe its relation to the phenomena of hysteria. The 
Nancy school had taught that hypnosis was a special case 
of normal suggestibility. Charcot, while conceding the 
great importance of suggestibility, clung to a physiological 
point of view. He came, as we have seen (p. 144), to the 
conclusion that hypnosis and hysteria were the same thing, 
or, more precisely, that hypnotic sleep was a phenomenon 
of hysteria, which could be induced only in persons of 
hysterical make-up. In this conception he emphasized, of 
course, the phenomena of " deep ” hypnosis. He undertook 
to classify hypnotic phenomena according to various stages. 
The hysterical subject was put through a series of stages in 
which he showed a variety of s3nnptoms, classifiable in three 
main groups — lethargy, catalepsy, and somnambulism. 
Lethargy is the state in which the patient is drowsy ; 
catalepsy, that in which there is loss of consciousness, 
inactivity of the limbs (usually with rigidity), sometimes 
with complete forgetfulness of the state afterwards ; and 


^ On Intelligsncs (1870). 
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somnambulism, a period in which there is a splitting of con- 
sciousness or personality into two parts, so that one part is 
ignorant of what the other does. Just as an individual may 
walk in sleep, so a person may, in what we call the waking 
condition, carry on for a considerable period an activity of 
which he afterwards has no recollection. These three states 
were regarded by Charcot as inevitable fixed phases through 
which the hyjjnotic subject must pass when hypnotized with 
proper technique. The Nancy school protested that these 
three stages were themselves dependent on specific sug- 
gestions— that the nutnber of stages and the symptoms of 
each varied with the subjects' expectations. And they 
continued to challenge Charcot’s identification of hysteria 
with hypnosis ; emphasizing light hypnosis, many 
claimed to hypnotize more than eighty per cent, of all 
subjects. 

Several of Charcot’s pupils attained eminence. Among 
them, Pierre Janet* was especially interested in dissociation, 
the splitting of personality. This led to a systematic 
conception of personality as an integration of ideas and 
tendencies. In normal personality the integration is 
relatively stable and constant ; hysteria is characterized by 
imperfect integration, which in extreme cases may result in 
the cleavage of the individual into two or more " alternating ’’ 
personalities. During the 'eighties and thereafter, Morton 
Prince* and others made the French work popular in the 
United States, while William James incorporated much of it 
in his writings (p. 209, f.). In Great Britain Braid had 
already prepared the way, and the work of the Paris and 
Nancy schools was easily assimilated. 

A figure exhibiting the psychiatric interests of French 
psychology was Ribot. Though a contributor to many 
fields, Kibot is perhaps best kno^vn for his writings on 
psychopathology, especially the Diseases of Memory {1881) , 
and Diseases of Personality (1885). He represented the 
fusion of two streams, psychiatric practice and mechanistic 
theory. The mechanistic physiological psychology of 
Hartley and Cabanis had made consistent headway through 
the adoption of much new material from neuropathology. 

^ The Menial Stale of IJyslericcds (xBps); The Major Symptoms of 
Hytieria (tfjf)?). 

* Nature of Mind and Human Automatism (1S85). 
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Wundt’s conception of physiological psychology, though not 
itself mechanistic, lent itself through Ziehen* and others 
to re-statement in mechanistic language. British writers 
showing the same tendency were Maudsley® and Carpenter,® 
who saw in physiological psychology the possibility of 
achieving an empirical statement of personality, with the 
use of purely medianistic concepts. This movement, which 
was international in character, having its origin at no single 
point, but in the general trend of the times, showed itself 
most vigorously in the writings of Ribot, who made 
brain physiology and brain disease the basis of personality 
and its disorders. He sought to show that personality is 
essentially a hodge-podge, a collection of odds and ends, 
conditioned upon bodily changes. Ribot's desire for an 
empirical psychology, and his familiarity with the German 
work, made him a logical candidate for the position of 
director of the first French psychological laboratory, at the 
College de France, to which, a decade after the founding of 
the Leipzig laboratory, he was appointed. 

This was followed immediately by the establishment of a 
psychological laboratory at the Sorbonne. Here Binet began 
his career. He was in his early years a student of hypnosis. 
He and F6r6 published a series of experiments on Animal 
Magnetism (1886), in which the chief interest lay in the 
investigation of hyperaesthesia during hypnotic trance. The 
importance of the work lay mainly in the separation of 
hypnotic practice from its clinical surroundings, opening the 
way towards its utilization by the experimental psychologist. 
Binet shortly became associated with Beaunis at the Sor- 
bonne. One of his greatest services was as editor of the 
Annee Psychologigue, founded in 1895 — a year later than the 
Psychological Review, and serving the same purpose. He 
wrote a large proportion of the articles in its early numbers. 
This journal became a vitally important compendium of 
current psychological work. Binet did but little experiment- 
ation, feeling that the problems and methods of the German 
school were in large measure futile. But he was interested 
in systematic study of the thought processes ; his Psychology 
of Reasoning {1886) was followed fifteen years later by an 

* Introduction to the Study of Physiological Psychology (1891). 

• Physiology and Pathology of Mind (1867) ; B<^y and Will (1S84). 

® PrincipUs of Menial Physiology (1874). 
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expurimcntal study of thinking, in which his two little 
daughters were subjects. To these studies and to his all- 
important intelligence tests, we shall refer later (p. 239, 
and p. 348, f.). 

Binet’s collaborator, Fore, made two other notable con- 
tributions in this period. He discovered, in r888, the 
electrical disturbances in the body associated with strong 
emotion, to which the name “ psycho-galvanic reflex *' is 
given (see p. 373) . He conducted also important experiments 
on fatigue, devising the first ergograph for the measurement 
of muscular energy expended. The latter experiments are 
associated with his celebrated doctrine of dynamogenesis,' 
which emphasized the function of stimuli in liberating energy 
within the organism ; muscular contractions were increased 
even by apparently irrelevant stimuli. We may say that by 
the end of the century French experimental psychology was 
still far behind the German, but had displayed its own 
intrinsic genius through several men of the first calibre. 

Psychology in Italy in this period was modelled to some 
extent upon that of Germany, and never attained proportions 
to make it comparable with Italian neurology and psychiatry. 
Not many laboratories were founded. Child study, as we 
shall see later (p. 281), attained popularity; and considerable 
work was done on the physiology of the emotions,* but little 
that we should call experimental psychology was in pro- 
gress. 

Experimental psychology was received but slowly, and 
with little enthusiasm, in Great Britain. In spite of Galton’s 
genius, and his marked influence upon Wundt and Cattell, 
British psychology made small use of his methods. It was 
not until the appearance of Karl Pearson that there was any 
Galtonian psychology to speak of ; and with Pearson and 
his school, Galton’s statistical methods enjoyed much greater 
favour than his experimental methods. As a matter of fact, 
with the death of associationism had died much of the 
British phy-siological psychology that had accompanied it. 
Leadership in psychology was captured by the school of 

* Sec, e.g.. Sensation et mo%tve>neHt (1837). 

• Though much of the work was simply of descriptive character, 
Mosso was one of the first to study phwiological changes experimentally 
induced by fear and excitement (La Paura, 1884). 
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which James Ward* was the leading representative. This 
had two points of great advantage over associationisra. In 
the first place, it emphasized the unity of human experience 
and behaviour, of total experience as against discrete func- 
tions ; secondly, it emphasized activity and adjustment, and 
began to absorb evolutionary ideas. The evolutionary point 
of view came in through this school as easily and naturally 
as through Spencer and Galton. 

Toward the close of the century, nearly all British psycho- 
logists freely utilized evolutionism in relation to both man 
and animals ; Romanes and Lloyd Morgan devoted attention 
especially to mental evolution and to the concepts of instinct 
and intelligence. Such animal experimentation as was done 
was inspired more by Darwin than by Wundt. Evolutionism 
became, in fact, the dominant tendency. 

The first British psychological laboratory was at Cambridge ; 
here C. S. Myers attained eminence as an experimentalist. 
Other laboratories followed from time to time, but their 
combined researches for many years did not equal the volume 
of work published in journals, such as Mind, whose chief 
concern was with non-experimental material. 

This total picture shows rather wide geographical 
differences, much wider than exist to-day. Part of our 
problem in tracing the development of contemporary psycho- 
logy is to show how international co-operation tended to 
demolish such extreme specialization on the part of different 
countries. We may say in general that German and 
American psychology at the end of the nineteenth century 
were chiefly experimental, that French psychology was 
chiefly psychiatric, that British psychology was to a 
considerable extent evolutionary and comparative. In the 
modem period some of these characteristics still survive, 
but the lines of separation have gradually faded. 

‘ Hia article on Psychology in tlie ninth edition (i8S6) of the En- 
cyclopadia Britannica was of great importance. '* The article clearly 
challenged the associationists to show canso why they should continue 
lo exist. No one wished to deny the value of the laws of Association 
as true for some aspects of consciousness and some of its connections ; 
the question here put to the issue was whether ' association ' should 
he regarded as the bedrock of all mental complexity and unity, or 
whetiur it was a minor affair dependant upon some larger and deeper 
conception of unity.” Brett, History of Psychology, III (igsi), p. zsg. 




PART III 


Contemporary Psychology 
CHAPTER XI 

EARLY STUDIES OF MEMORY 

We clearly understand by this what memory is. It is nothing else 
than a certain concatenation of ideas, involving the nature of things 
which are outside the body, a concatenation which corresponds in the 
mind to the order and concatenation of the modihcation of the human 
body. — Spittoaa. 

It was noted above that the decade of the ’eighties marked the 
first systematic experimental investigation of learning and 
memory. There had indeed been a little fragmentary investi- 
gation of memory and allied processes before that ; a close 
approach to experimental work on memory was Gallon’s 
comparison of childhood associations and adult associations 
in his own mind. There had been a little animal experi- 
mentation in the field of learning, concerned, for example, 
with the attempt to find out whether certain acts were instinct- 
ive or learned. There was not a sufficient mass of material 
to establish any general principle regarding the learning 
process. In general, psychologists were thinking in terms of 
learning versus forgetting, making a sharp line between what 
was learned and what was not learned, between what was 
forgotten and what was not forgotten. They were not yet 
thinldng in quantitative terms; they took no account of 
degrees of learning and degrees of forgetting. 

Ihe whole character of the problem was changed by 
Ebbinghaus, who (1879-84) subjected both learning and 
forgetting to quantitative treatment.^ This was probably 
the greatest triumph of origiual genius in experimental 
psychology since Weber. For the first time, moreover, 


' Memory (1SS5). 
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experimental psychology undertook, with an attempt to 
introduce the safeguards and precautions of scientific pro- 
cedure, a psychological problem which was not simply an 
adjunct to physiology.^ The great bulk of Wundt’s experi- 
mental procedure had been borrowed from physiologists. 
The field of experimental psychology changed immediately 
as Ebbinghaus entered it. 

Hi.s first step was the adoption of certain statistical methods 
through which the accuracy of observation was to be gauged 
by the extent to which various observations agreed (i.e., the 
•s tudy of variability about the mean) . This principle, further- 
more, was stilted in terms of the symmetry of the curve of 
errors. Such symmetrical curves, said Ebbinghaus, give us 
reason to believe that we are dealing with variable errors, not 
with constant errors. Variable errors can be disregarded ; 
for, if observations are sufficiently numerous, such errors in 
one direction from the mean should cancel those in the oppo- 
site direction. Bringing this method into psychology, he 
reduced psychological material to that department of the 
language of science which speaks in terms of averages and 
probable errors of observation.® In so doing, he atoned in 
part for the fact that he made use of only one experimental 
subject, himself. He got rid, to a large extent, of variable 
errors. Of course, the constant error, due to his own personal 
idiosyncrasies, remained. 

His second great innovation was the elimination of another 
group of variable errors which may be called qualitative 
rather than quantitative — the meanings of things learned. 
We cannot by any possible process of analysis take account 
of the varieties of meaning that attach to words as they are 
learned and forgotten. Ebbinghaus wished to find materials 
entirely or at least relatively free from meaning. One can do 
this more effectively in German than in English ; over two 
thousand nonsense syllables can be constructed in German 
by the utilization of two consonants separated by a vowel. 
At one stroke Ebbinghaus solved a problem which had con- 
fused students of psychology, particularly associationists, for 

‘ Psychological experiments performed outside the physiological 
laboratory had inevitably been amateurish and crude ; even Galton’s 
asioci.itton experiment illastratcs tlie point. 

® Fechner's psychophysical methods had expressed the closest 
previous approach to such a conception ; but Ebbinghaus borrowed 
not so much from Fcchner as front contemporary physical science. 
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centuries.' The extraordinary complexity of factors which 
make for meaning was in large measure excluded. These 
nonsense syllables were of unequal " difficulty,” but when 
combined in groups their differences could be treated as 
variable errors of the type described. 

Whereas Galton and Wundt had measured the time rela- 
tions of the process of association initiated by a single verbal 
stimulus, Ebbinghaus devoted himself to the formation of 
series of connections. Instead of studying associations 
already formed, he investigated the steps in the formation of 
associations ; he presented for memorization a series con- 
taining many syllables which were to be learned in their 
order. An important contribution here was the standardiza- 
tion of the rate of presentation. This was set at two-fifths 
of a second per syllable.' 

Throughout his experiments he made the general conditions 
of the experiment as constant as he could, experimenting at 
the same hours from day to day, and keeping his regimen and 
habits as regular as possible. The reader who takes cogni- 
zance of the vast quantity of work to which he subjected him- 
self may well inquire whether his interest remained constant 
throughout ; the Herculean task has never been repeated. 

One of his first problems was the effect of varying the length 
of the series to be learned, finding how the number of readings 
necessary for memorization' increases with the length of the 
list. He found that under ordinary conditions he could 
learn seven, frequently eight, nonsense syllables at one read- 
ing. This was the first systematic measurement of the 
" memory span." A sudden and immense increase occurred 
in the time required as he increased the number of syllables 
to nine, ten, and beyond. For example, instead of merely 
increasing twenty-five per cent, in passing from twelve to 
fifteen syllables, the labour required was considerably greater. 

' " It ia not too much to say that the recourse to nonsense syllables, 
as means to the study of association, marks the most considerable 
advance, in this chapter of psychology, since the time of Aristotle," — 
Titchener, A Text Book of Psychology, pp. 380-81. 

• In spite of the many systematic variations of procedure he failed 
to study the effect of varying the speed of presentation, aa important 
factor in relation to some of the discrepancies between his results and 
those of later experimenters. 

* Construed in one series of experiments as memorisation to the point 
of one perfect repetition ; in the other (earlier) series to tiie point of two 
perfect repetitions, ' 
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Ebbinghaus failed to notice one significant factor. He 
suffered from an intellectual blind-spot which is only com- 
prehensible when one recalls the cardinal tenets of associa- 
tionism. Associationists, with few exceptions, had dis- 
regarded the possibility that mind is anything more than a 
series of impressions contributed by experience, the possibility 
that it may actively adjust itself to its tasks.* Ebbinghaus 
made no distinction between mere re-reading, on the one 
hand, and the process of active recall on the other. He read 
through the lists passively until he thought he knew them ; 
lie then forced himself to recall them, and wherever necessary 
he prompted himself. In some of these series he knew the 
list perfectly without prompting, and in other cases he might 
prompt himself several times. We cannot tell to what 
extent he made use of forced recall of material. He was 
saved from failure only by his statistical method, which, with 
so much material, presumably caused this factor of active 
recitation to operate (at least in most of his problems) as a 
variable, rather than as a constant error. It must, however, 
have tended in general to shorten the learning time. Not 
until the early years of the present century (see p. 258) was the 
importance of this principle of active recitation recognized. 

The " memory span ” experiment was a direct development 
of Ebbinghaus ’s study of the influence of var3dng the length 
of a series. In 1887, Jacobs'* published a further investiga- 
tion of the memory span with a number of subjects, the first 
intensive study of the problem. The method was adopted 
by Cattell and others, and has been in wide use ever since. 

Ebbinghaus’s next problem was the influence of repeated 
reading after the attainment of the capacity for perfect 
repetition, t.e., the influence of " overlearning.” He wished 
to know what happened when, after he had learned a series 
completely, he continued to study it. This involved his con- 
ception of memory as a matter of degree; he sought to measure 
the strength of the connections established between observed 
items. Instead of relying upon the distinction between 
learned and unlearned material, he introduced the celebrated 

* Herbart had, indeed, explicitly recognized activity ; yet he failed 
to utilize the concept so as to draw a distinction between what is actively 
recalled and what w eifortlessly brought back by new stimulation. Kor 
him. activity belonged to ideas ; the distinction between active and 
paMive learning was disregarded. 

* '■ Expenraonti} on ' Prehension,* " Miad, XII. 
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“ saving method,” which undertakes to measiire how much 
labour is necessary to bring back what has once been known. 
Suppose we learn two lists of forty-eight syllables each, and 
then allow twenty-four hours to pass. We may find that from 
the first we can recall two-thirds of the syllables, but that 
it takes twenty repetitions to regain the whole list ; from the 
second list we recall the same number of items, but it takes 
thirty repetitions to complete the series. Ebbinghaus realized 
the possibility, in fact, the probability, that he could get a 
'better test of retention by measuring the amount of work 
needed to relearn than by measuring the gross amount of 
material recalled. There is, of course, room for difference of 
opinion as to the best single test of memory in any given case ; 
in fact, Ebbinghaus’s methods did much to make it clear that 
memory is not a single process, and that a variety of methods 
is needed because of the variety of problems presented. 

The use of the saving method made possible also a deter- 
mination of the value of various amounts of “ overlearning,” 
by measuring the relation of overlearning to saving. If it 
takes twenty repetitions to get the list of syllables, how many 
more repetitions are necessary to retain it twenty-four hours ? 
Ebbinghaus recognized that there is not only a stage just 
below the point of knowing the material, but a stage just 
above knowing it, so to speak. These are the convex and the 
concave sides of the same problem ; the formation of linkages 
between terms is not an aH-or-none matter, but a question 
of degree. Now the amount of overlearning was compared 
directly with the amount of saving manifested in relearning. 
Knowing how much work would ordinarily be required after 
a given interval to relearn material which had been jnst 
learned and no more, it was possible to show how much more 
quickly the material could be relearned if it had in the first 
place been over learned. The ratio of overlearning to saving 
turned out, in Ebbinghaus's data, to be roughly a straight- 
line relationship. Additional units of overlearning produced 
after a twenty-four-hour interval fairly uniform amounts of 
saving. With nonsense material, under the conditions stated, 
the number of repetitions saved was consistently about one- 
third* of the number of repetitions in overlearning. This 
investigation was one of Ebbinghaus’s most important con- 

* This linear relation held up to sixty-four repetitions ; the nature 
of the curve above that point was not ascertained. 

0 
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trilmtions. The imporlance of overlearning, though slow in 
attaining recognition, has recently been much emphasized in 
education.* 

One of the great triumphs of the saving method was the 
quantitative examination of the process of forgetting. From 
n standard mass of memorized material, decrements due to the 
lapse of vai ious intervals of time could be computed. Having 
learned a list, for example, requiring fifteen repetitions, 
Ebbinghaus could find how much work it would take, say 
twenty-foiir hnuis later, to bi-ing hack that list to the point of 
pi‘1 feel repetition, so that he could go through it without aid. 
In this way he obtained the material for his famous “ curve of 
forgetting,” which showed that forgetting was extremely 
rapid in the first few minutes, considerably less rapid in the 
next few hours, and even less rapid in the next few days. It 
became at last almost a straight line, asymptotic to the :r-axis 
upon which time intervals were measured. This method 
established definitely a quantitative basis for the study of 
forgetting, and therefore of retention. The curve was 
extremely simple mathematically, stated in a form of very 
general validity. The exact form of the curves of forgetting, 
plotted by Ebbinghaus for his own data with himself as 
subject, has not, of course, proved adequate for other data 
and for other observers. These qualifications do not, how- 
ever, affect the general form of the curve, which has been 
abundantly verified — an initial drop, gradually becoming less 
steep in asymptotic form. 

The method was capable of application to meaningful 
material, and Ebbinghaus later compared this with nonsense 
material in order to determine whether the form of the curve 
still held good. He memorized many stanzas from Byron’s 
Don Jum, and ascertained the amount of material retained 
after varying intervals, using the saving method. The same 
ffetwral shape of the curve was found for the meaningful as for 
the nonstmse material, though the fall was less rapid through- 
out, Twonty-two years later he relearned many of these 
stanzas, having in the meantime completely forgotten 
them so far as his introspective memory or capacity for recall 
was concerned. Comparing these with the new stanzas 
memorized, he found an appreciable difference in learning 

* The work of Book on typewriting (1908) was important in redirect- 
ing attentioa to overlearning (see p. 247). 
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time. The having method revealed some retention over the 
twenty-two-year periods This result could scarcely be 
explained on the basis of mere familiarity with particular 
words in the text. For in another connection Ebbinghaus 
directly attacked the question whether the familiarity of 
elements in memory material interfered with the curves or 
not. He made up lists in which each syllable was familiar 
to him, and found that the lists were just as hard to learn as 
lists of equal length containing unfamiliar syllables, It 
seemed to be the connections which were significant in the 
learning process. It appeared then that connections estab-* 
hshed in meaningful material enjoyed very long life. 

Another contribution which has been recognized and used 
on a large scale was the study of the most effective distribu- 
tion of working time ; the question whether a given amount 
of time yields a larger return when given uninterruptedly to 
the memorizing of nonsense or meaningful material, or when 
broken up into shorter periods with rest intervals between. 
Is it better, for example, to give an hour all at once to inces- 
sant repetition of a task, or to break it into periods of two half- 
hours separated by an interval, or into four fifteen-minute 
periods ? Ebbinghaus found that " spaced ” repetition was 
decidedly to be preferred to continuous and “ unspaced " 
repetition. He did not ascertain the optimum interval 
between work periods ; but such evidence as we have indicates 
that the twenty-four-hour interval, which he used, was a 
good choice, » 

Now we come to what is by no means the most conclusive, 
but in some ways the most dramatic, of all his findings. He 
sought to answer the question whether associations are ever 
formed according to any other pattern than A-B-C-D, the 
letters representing items learned, and the dashes associations 
or linkages. Hartley had asserted that if a series of elements, 
A-B-C-D, is learned, there is a tendency for A to recall faint 
images, b, c, and d, which are memories of the original 
elements. Now, said Ebbinghaus, we know from Herbart’s 
work and his mathematical formulae (which Ebbinghaus 
almost alone of all psychologists took rather seriously) that 
there are associations not only from A to B, but also from 

^ Crun^xUge der I’sychologie, I (igos). 

* Perkins, " The Value of JDistributed Repetitions in Rote Learning," 
Brit, J. Psychol., VII, 1914. 
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A to C and from A to D. There are ideas rising into con- 
sciousness and disappearing again ; there may be several 
present above the threshold, at once. There may be in the 
process of iearning more than two items undergoing linkage 
at a given moment ; several terms, A, B, C, D, may be in 
consciousness at once, and many linkages may be in the 
process of formation. At a given moment A may be about 
to disappear from consciousness, while B is, so to speak, 
at its zenith ; C is rising into clear consciousness, while 
D is only vaguely present. A moment later A has dis- 
" appeared, K is declining, C is at its zenith, and D is rising. 
Any two items present in consciousness tend to form link- 
ages. Hence there may not only be connections such as 
A-C and A-D but backward associations such as D-C and 
even C-A. Ebbinghaus undertook to find out empirically 
whether connections would actually be formed as the theory 
demanded. He devised a great variety of nonsense materid 
for the purpose. Taking lists which had once been learned, 
he coistructed, from these, new lists in which every second 
syllable was used, A-C-E-G, etc. Similarly, lists were formed 
by taking every third item of a learned list, A-D-G, etc., 
and so on to the point of selecting every eighth syllable. 
Now he found that he could learn the new list (made up by 
skipping every second syllable, etc.) more rapidly than com- 
parable nonsense material that was new. For him this 
proved that when he had originally learned the list A, B, C, D, 
he had actually formed associations not only from A to B 
and from B to C, but from A to C, etc. Herbart was vindi- 
cated. Psychologists smiled and waved Herbart aside ; but 
the results were interesting. By the saving method Ebbing- 
haus showed that the linkage of A with C was more effective 
than that of A with D ; and that the strength of the linkage 
consistently decreased with the number of syllables skipped, 
until, with the skipping of seven syllables, the curve 
approached the base line. 

Similarly, he constructed lists of nonsense syllables in an 
order the reverse of the one used in the original learning. He 
found that he could learn these more quickly than compar- 
able material which was new, thus apparently showing that 
when learning the list in the fii-st place he had established con- 
nections also from B to A, firom C to B, and so on. And 
he constructed lists in which both backward assodatiou 
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and skipping were to be tested— such as E-C-A. Even 
these lists were more effectively learned than was new 
material. 

Various objections have been raised, and subsequent 
experimental work has shown that such results may, in some 
cases, be attributed to the tendency to revert unwittingly to 
syllables several steps earlier in the series, or, in successive 
repetitions, to anticipate syllables which are still several steps 
away. But some of this work, utilizing meaningful material, ‘ 
can scarcely be said to count against Ebbinghaus’s findings 
with nonsense syllables, and it is by no means certain that' 
these objections dispose of the problem. It seems in general 
agreed that the whole problem of skipping and backward 
association calls for further investigation. 


Ebbinghaus's memory work inspired a great variety of 
further investigation. G. E. Muller, working now with one 
and now with another collaborator, improved some of the 
methods of Ebbinghaus, and attacked many new problems. 
Mfiller and Schumann, for example, devised a method for the 
uniform presentation, upon a revolving drum, of nonsense 
syllables for memorization, so that the rate of presentation 
could be systematically varied. This instrument, with modi- 
fications, is still in use. An " exposure slot ” makes it 
possible for the subject to observe one syllable in one unit of 
time. Another improvement in Ebbinghaus’s methods was 
the de\'King of lists of nonsense syllables which were found in 
practice to be of approximately equal difficulty. 

While such modifications in method were being made, 
Muller and many others contributed new experiments and 
results. It was found by W. G. Smith^ in 1896 that early 
and late syllables were fixated much more quickly than those 
in the middle of a series. Steffens discovered* shortly there- 
after a principle which has been much utilized. She demon- 
strated the futility of trying to break up long passages of 
meaningful material into short passages for memorizing ; 
material was found to be better learned when read through 
from beginning to end than when learned in parts and pieced 
together. The task of fitting together the different parts 

' " The Place of Bepetition in Memory," Psychol. Rev,, III. 

* Zeifschr. f. Psychol., XXII, 1900. 
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when learned separately was very wasteful of time. The 
experiment has been repeated by many students, the majority 
of whom have confirmed the reality of this advantage of 
" whole learning ” over " part learning " in most individuals. 
It was pointed out, however, shortly thereafter,^ that it is 
sometimes worth while to stop and repeat more difficult parts 
of the list. And it naturally made a difference whether the 
individual had to memorize a list so that it could be recited 
without prompting, or whether his task was simply to recall 
as large a number of elements as he could. With the latter 
'procedure, the method of “ retained members,” the advantage 
of ” whole learning ” was not apparent. 

It was <iiscovered also that the rate at which the individual 
learns depends on his attitude or purpose. The task which 
the individual undertook determined the manner of learning ; 
if, for example, the syllables were simply read thi'ough with- 
out the purpose of learning them, very little connection 
between them was formed, » 

One of the most important of these extensions of Ebbing- 
haus’s procedure consisted in the study of individual con- 
nections or linkages ; emphasis was withdrawn from " serial ” 
learning and given to association between pairs of elements. 
To this end, Calkins® devised a method of presenting, both 
visually and auditorily, pairs of items, the items having no 
obvious meaningful relation ; for example, a pair might con- 
sist of a word and a number. Her first use of the method was 
to study the influence of primacy, recency, frequency, and 
vividness. By demonstrating the influence of llrese factors 
in assisting her subjects to recall the second item of each 
pair, she gave experimental confirmation to some of those 
■ ‘ secondar}' ” laws of association which Thomas Brown had 
enumerated three-quarters of a century before (p. 6i) . Pairs 
early and late in the series were compared with those in the 
iniddlf ; frequently-presented pairs were contrasted with 
tho.se less frequently shown ; variation in size and colour of 
type gave to some items special vividness. The method was 
shortly afterwards adopted and developed by Muller and 

® I’entscht'w. Atch. f. d. ges. P:>ychol., I, 1903 ; Ephrussi, Zeitschr. f. 
Psychol., XXXVII, i9o.(. 

Muller .met Schumann, Zeitschr. f. Psychol., VI, 1894 (see also below, 

p. i<*,) 

* “ itssttctaiion," Psychol, Rev., Monogy, Suppl., I, 1893-96. 
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Pilzecker.^ Performance was measured in terms of the 
number of cases in which the second term could be recalled 
when the first term was presented. Whereas Ebbinghaus’s 
method failed to obtain qualitative analysis within different 
parts of a series (yielding only gross scores covered by 
statistical checks-’), the new method of “ paired associates ” 
was applicable to a study of many sorts of variables appearing 
with each association to be formed. 

Wo may summarize the history of memory-investigation 
fluring the twenty years which followed the experiments of 
Eiibinghaus by saying that research was dominated by his 
concepts, and concerned primarily with the extension of his 
methods. And Miiller and his collaborators had the advant- 
age over Ebbinghaus not only in improved methods, but in 
the use of many individuals as experimental subjects. 

Nevertheless, one main result of the long series of memory 
studies, especially those of Muller, has been to reveal the great 
variety of devices spontaneously adopted by the memorizing 
subject to facilitate his difficult task. Rhythmical and other 
groupings, similarities and other relationships observed, even 
in nonsense materials, and meanings of all sorts read into the 
material, make the memorizing process very different from a 
passive or receptive establishment of contiguities. It has 
been urged (as by Poppelreuter’) that all memory experiments 
have really been examining " higher ” or more complex 
processes than the simple formation of associations.* 


The era of memory study called necessarily for aU available 
data on the neurological functions involved in learning. By 
the beginning of the present century, in fact, a general ten- 
dency prevailed to think of learning in terms of certain 
current neurological doctrines ; these doctrines became in 
mau3' quarters even more popular than the new memory 
methods. We must take account here of certain striking 
neurological advances made during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, which were of great importance to physi- 

1 Zeitschr.f. Psychol,, Brgai%mngsb, I, 1900. 

’ Ebbinghaus hiniselt later introduced the " prompting method " 
for this purpose (Grundzttge der Psyelwhgie, I. 1905, p. 648). The sub- 
ject is prompted -whenever ho falters. 

* Zeitschr.f. Psychol., LXl, igtz. 

* This much-needed paragraph was added by R. S. Woodworth. 
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ological psychology in general and to the theory of learning 
in particular. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, in spite of the work 
of such men as Bain and Lotze, relatively little detailed 
information regarding the physiology of the nervous system 
was available for psychological purposes. The hope of a 
physiological psychology, repeatedly uttered in the eighteenth 
century, had so far resulted in but meagre data of a type 
realty useful in the explanation of specific psychological 
events. Rut from about i860 onwaids there occurred a 
ioiics of discoveries in neurology, which by the end of the 
century had exerted important influences on psychology. It 
will be recalled that Broca had published during the ’.sixties 
his famous generalization as to the motor speech centre (p, 98) . 
In 1870 work was published by Fritsch and Hitzig^ on the 
localization of motor functions in the cerebrum of the 
dog. Stimulation of the region immediately in front of 
the Rolandic fissure was found to elicit movements of the 
limbs. 

During the period of the 'seventies and 'eighties this work 
of mapping cerebral locahzation was carried on extensively. 
One of the most significant contributions was that of Fcrrier," 
who succeeded in working out the localization of motor 
functions in the brains of monkeys ; this proved to be similar 
to that found for the dog. Ferrier did more than explore 1 
the motor area in order to find out how the subdivisions of 
the motor cortex were arranged ; he and others began to 
contribute much to the localization of sensory functions. 
Not content with the mere tracing of sensory fibres through 
their devious paths to the cortex, they made use of the tech- 
nique of cutting sensory fibres and determining whether the 
visual, auditory, or other functions were affected. In this 
work, in general fairly accurate, Ferrier made some errors, 
in the localization, for example, of the visual centre ; where 
pathways arc so intricate, it was but natural that errors 
should result from unwittingly interfering with fibres con- 
siderably removed from the point chosen for the incision. 
A number of experimentalists were soon in the field, and such 
errors were rapidly corrected. 

A number of changes in technique were now being made, as 

* Arch.f , A nat. u. Physiol. 

• Functions of the Bravn (1876). 
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by Grunbaum and Sherrington'- in relation to the mapping 
out of the motor cortex. Instead of applying to the cortex 
two electrodes separated by only a short distance (-which 
seemed to cause a wide flaring of the electrical current) 
they applied a single electrode to the cortex, the other being 
applied at some distant region. In this way relatively little 
irradiation was supposed to occur (the relative merits of uni- 
polar stimulation are still under discussion) . Such changes 
in method made possible a closer examination of earlier 
results (rectifying the common mistake of supposing the 
motor area to extend dorsally across the Rolandic fissure) 
and the extension of the work to the field of comparative 
anatomy, with the study of the similarities and differences 
between the ape, monkey, and other mammals. Grunbaum 
and Sherrington were the first® to explore the brains of 
anthropoid apes.® 

This kind of research made it possible to say in a general 
way that there are regions in the cortex which have specific 
functions. The whole problem of cortical localization stood in 
a new light as compared with the middle of the century. By 
1885 or 1890 the main cortical centres for sensation and 
(voluntary) movement were worked out for mammals to the 
general satisfaction of most critics. Partly by the use of 
analogy, but chiefly through clinical studies and anatomical 
research, similar localization within the human brain won 
general acceptance. It became a matter of agreement that 
the area immediately in front of the fissure of Rolando is 
uniformly motor and the post-Rolandic area specialized for 
the " general senses ” of warmth, cold, touch, and pain. The 
visual centre was assigned to the occipital lobe and the 
auditory to the temporal lobe. A region near the olfactory 
bulb was recognized as the " olfactory lobe.” The centre 
for taste was not (and has not yet been) clearly determined. 
The evidence indicated that simple sensory and motor 
functions are perfonned by both hemispheres, S 5 mimetrical 
areas having like functioiis; The results from tracing fibres 
and those obtained from the extirpation and cutting of fibres 

' E.g., TrunsacHons of the Pathol. Soc. of London, LIII, Part I, 1902. 

* A siunmary of this -work appears in Sherrington’s Integrative Action 
of the Nervous System {z^ 6 ). 

• Though one orang had been studied by Beevor and Honsloy (Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society (^London, 1890, B., p. 129). 
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were consistent, so that textbooks written in the ’nineties 
described the cortical locahzation of sensory and motor 
functions approximately as it is given to-day. 

Many writers carried cortical localization much further. 
Wernicke^ and others helped to define the types of aphasia 
on the hypothesis that there is a specific cortical localization 
for each type (disorders in reading, in writing, in talking, and 
in understanding spoken language). They described, for 
example, patients who had lost the ability to read, that is, to 
understand printed .symbols, without manifesting any other 
language disturbance. This disorder was attributed to a 
specific lesion so circumscribed as to leave the rest of the 
brain unaffected. Hinshelwood®, among others believed that 
the centres for visual memory are distinct from those for visual 
sensation. Destroy the visual centre, and the patient still 
has visual memories ; destroy the visual memory region, and 
the patient may have the capacity to see, without recognizing 
what he sees. While in general rejecting this simple localiza- 
tion of memory functions, many neurologists and psycholo- 
gists came to the conclusion that certain lesions can disturb 
perception without affecting sensation. Hence the doctrine 
that perceptual functions are carried out, not by the sensory 
centres themselves, but by regions adjacent to them. This 
fitted in weU with the theory that co-ordinating or integrating 
centres for motor functions lie adjacent to the motor area in 
the pre-Rolandic region. Many clinical and anatomical* 
studies were being made in this period, which seemed in general 
to confirm the view. 

A closely related problem was the task of tracing sensory 
fibres through the spinal cord and brain-stem to the cortical 
sensory areas. Pathological cases helped greatly to clarify 
and interpret anatomical research ; injuries to the nervous 
system could be directly compared with losses of specific 
sensory functions. Animal experimentation also added much ; 
if certain fibres in the cord were cut and certain functions 
were consistently lost, it was possible to say with fair certainty 
what functions the fibres served. The discreteness of these 

* Der aphasisehe Symplomencomplex (1874). 

* Word, and Mind Blindness (1900). 

* The evitience from post-mortem examination was scarcely definite, 
in view of the extraordinary irregularity of le-aions and the scarcity oi 
" pure " apliasic types. 
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functions seemed to call for the discovery of separate “ path- 
ways ” serving their respective functions. Pain and temper- 
ature pathways, for example, were satisfactorily traced. 

Another field of research important lor psychology was the 
intensive study of the general anatomy and physiology of 
nerve-cells. Histological methods, such as the staining of 
normal and injured nerve- tissue, made possible not only the 
tracing of fibres but the observation and classification of 
many types of cells previously unrecognized. One of the 
most important steps taken m this direction was the method ol 
staining used by Golgi, in Italy, in the ’seventies. Gerlach's 
view that the various parts of the nervous S5^tem are all 
anatomically connected did not seem to be confinned by the 
evidence from staining, and from other methods utilized 
during the 'seventies and 'eighties. Staining methods seemed 
to indicate that nerve-cells are anatomically distinct from one 
another ; there appeared, at least in higher animals, no clear 
cases of fibres passing from one cell into another. This led 
students of the subject to gravitate toward the view that each 
nen'e-cell is in some way connected physiologically, but not 
anatomically, with other nerve-cells. Cells are capable of 
influencing one another, but each cell carries on independently 
such functions as nutrition and self-repair. Other 
evidence to the same general effect was obtained from the 
embryological researches of His. The problem of His was 
to determine whether the nerve-cells arise, so to speak, from 
one another, or whether each one pursues from the beginning 
an independent development. He showed that each nerve- 
cell is from the time of its appearance until completely devel- 
oped an individual, not sharing in the life of the other cells 
except in deriving its nutrition, etc., from a common source. 
This was important in confirming the belief that the most 
significant relation between nerve-ceUs was to be found, not 
in their anatomical interconnections, but in the ways in which 
they might influence one another in function. 

These various lines of evidence were brought together and 
worked into the " neurone-theory " by Waldeyer, in 1891.’- 
This was one of Uie most important neurological contribu- 
tions for the history of psychology. It brought together 
numerous evidences as to the nature of nervous physiology 


* Deutsch. Med, Wochmschr., XVIII. 
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which psychologists could use. Its central conception was 
the anatomical independence of nerve-cells, and their physio- 
logical interconnection at junction-points or " synapses.” 

We may best understand the influence of the theory upon 
psychology by considering briefly the kind of neurophysiology 
upon which psychologists had been relying. Many psycho- 
logists had exploited the nervous system as an explanatory 
principle for mental life, but explanation of the part played by 
the nervous system in specific mental processes had inevitably 
been extremely vague, We may choose, for illustration, 
•the work of one French and one American psychologist. 
Ribot (in i88i) regarded Diseases of Memory as the product 
of disordered brain functions. But he thought in terms of 
gro.ss lesions, not in terms of the disorganization of micro- 
scopic or ultra-microscopic elements, such as connections 
between one nerve-cell and another. Even the concept ot 
the difference between organic and functional psychoses was 
at that time impossible ; the importance of gross injuries to 
the brain was overemphasized, simply because the 
significance of ultra-microscopic changes could not be clearly 
stated. 

Similarly, a comparison of William James’s chapter on 
Habit (in his Principles of Psychology, 1890) with statements 
of the physiology of habit current a few years after the 
acceptance of the neurone-theory, shows how great has 
been the revolution in the theory of learning.^ James 
was trying to think in neurological terms, and had very 
little to work with. He sought to find how it was that 
a series of connections could be made between different 
parts of our bodies, one movement leading to the next; 
but he worked without any clear conception as to the 
mechanism by which one nerve-cell influences another. 
The same lack of definite neurological concepts with which to 
work is apparent in James's theory of association. In his 
chapter on '' Association," he offered a theory as to the 
neural functions involved in all the sequences of mental life. 
He suggested that, if any two points in tho cerebral cortex 
axe simultaneously active, the two centres tend to " drain ” 
into each other. Pathways are tlius established, which later 

* James borrowed a gre.it deal from Moynort. Me3raert's scheme 
postuUu-d that habit w.is Insed upon th» iaterconueclion of brain areas, 
without makmg cl'-ar the meuUanisoi of such connection. 
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are traversed when either centre is excited. If we see a man 
and at the same time hear his name, a linkage is established, 
•which later cnaldes cither experience to recall the other. 
Successive association was explained in similar terms, an 
hypothesis being added to the effect that when one area is 
excited immediately after another, the energy drained from 
the first to the second is greater than the quantity drained 
from the second to the first. His theory has undergone many 
revisions, but has served as a useful instrument to explain 
how a sensation may set going a series of associations which 
continue until a prominent new stimulus intervenes. It pre- ' 
supposed, of course, an “ irradiation ’’ of energy in the cortex 
which need not involve motor discharge ; it was, therefore, a 
necessary supplement to James’s theory of " habit.” But it 
did not tell hate the disturbances in one nerve-cell could affect 
another nerve-cell. 

The neurone-theory gave both the theory of learning and 
the theory of association a much more definite and usable 
form. According to this theory each nerve-cell is an 
individual which carries on its own life as regards nutrition 
and other metabolic functions. The connection between one 
nerve-cell and another is, as we saw, by means of the sjmapse, 
or junction-point. The synapse is not a fibrous connection, 
but a point at which the nervous impulse is relayed from one 
nerve-cell to the next. But the terminal or end-brush of a 
neurone may be in close proximity to the receiving organs, or 
dendrites, of many other neurones, so that the actual pathway 
followed depends upon the resistance of the synapse.^ There 
may, of course, be synaptic connections so intimate that they 
cannot be broken by anything. Such would be cases of 
reflex action so firmly established as to be practically unmodi- 
fiable. Some of the reflexes of the spinal frog would, perhaps, 
represent the extreme of unmodifiability. At the opposite 
extreme, or limiting case, there may be synapses in which 
there is an equal predisposition for the impulses to go in any 
one of a great number of directions, the choice between the 
alternatives depending on slight and momentary factors such 
as variations in the blood supply. These conceptions make 
possible the theory of learning in terms of modification of the 

1 The functions of the synapse have been much studied. A mass of 
data has come to hand which testifies 'to the fruitfulness of Waldeyer's 
conception (seep, -loi). 
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synapse, as the result of the lowering of synaptic resistance in 
one direction and the increase of resistance in all others. 
Between these two extreme cases there are assumed to he 
behaviour-patterns less rigid than the one, and less plastic 
than the other, so that an original disposition may have 
sufficient plasticity to permit the reorganization of nervous 
pathwa 5 'S as the result of experience. This view makes 
possible the formulation of the learning process in terms of 
the building up of resistance at certain points and the breaking 
down of resistance at others. These aspects of the neurone- 
theory. developed and systematized by many physiologists 
and psychologists, seemed to be of immediate value for the 
psychology of learning and in many other problems. Tjiey 
were rapidly ,'iecepted and came into general use in the first 
years ot the twentieth century. 



CHAPTER XII 


WILLIAM JAMES 

While succeeding to an extraordinary extent in bringing 
togctlKif the work of the Scottish, English, French, and 
(lennan schools, William James gave to each a colour and a 
rciiiterprctatiou through which a sort of unity was achieved, 
hut thorough as his scholarship was, the man rather than 
the schools spoke through his pages in the delineation of a 
psychology which was not so much an interweaving of 
traditions as it was a new creature. 

In spite of his early bent toward philosophy, he was drawn 
to the study of medicine and became a teacher of anatomy 
in the Harvard Medical School. His work involved no sharp 
line between anatomy and physiology ; in fact, his earliest 
researches dealt with problems in sonse-physiology. He 
introduced psychological problems into his laboratory in 
1S75. 

After a few years of occupation with medical studies he 
began to drift toward psychology. The journal. Mind, 
which was founded in 1876^ contained in its first volume an 
article from his pen. In the next ten years a series of 
articles under his name appeared in this and in other 
magazines. Much of this material was destined to be 
incorporated later in his Principles of Psychology (1890) . 

From these studies it is not hard to see what major forces 
were acting on his thinking. He was a voracious reader, 
attaining a very unusual degree of erudition and range of 
information. He was deeply absorbed in the Scottish as 
in the associationist psychology, and in that mixture of the 
two which flourished in Great Britain in the middle of the 
century. Here, as elsewhere, his philosophical and religious' 
nature seized what it could use ; without such religious 

' His father's devotion to Swedenborg profoundly influenced iiim ; 
a curious combination of persona! mysticism and Hew England mattcr- 
of-factness is apparent throughout hh work. 
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leanings Janies could not have been so much influenced by 
the Scottish tradition. 

There were also various German influences, which aroused 
in James both enthusiasm and revolt. German experimental 
work influenced James enormously, in spite of his animus 
against what he called “ brass-instrument ’’ psychology. 
Notwithstanding his feeling that the laboratory method 
was a mere dissection of dead minds, he devoted nearly 
two hundred pages in his Principles to the experiment^ 
findings of the school of Helmlioltz and Wundt. However, 
in \)i?< Talks to Teachers (i8(jo), James said that in his opinion 
there was " no ' new psychology ’ worthy of the name " 
(p. 7). (Wundt was given luU credit for the founding of 
experimental psychology.) It is clear that James regarded 
the Leipzig movement as a source of much usable material, 
but not at all, as the Wundtians considered it, as offering a 
new Constitution for Psycholog5'. Of the three figures, Helm- 
holtz, Fechner, and Wundt, he was least partial toward 
Fechner. He was deeply appreciative of Fechner’s philoso- 
phy, but he held the upshot of his experimental work to be 
“ just nothing.” The methods of Helmholtz and Wundt 
interested him enough to cause him to invite Mfinsterberg, a 
representative of the new experimental psychology, to become 
his colleague at Harvard. In spite of James’s acknowledged 
prejudices, he sought empirical material wherever he could 
get it. One has the feeling that as he adopted the German 
methods and results a sense of duty impelled him. The 
chapter on the " Perception of Space " reads like the work of 
a man who finds a disagreeable task to be done and " faces 
the music,” It was for him the kind of experimental 
problem which could hardly have been undertaken in a 
country " whose* natives could be bored.” 

Other German influences, such as the Hegelian movement 
and other idealistic trends, may be said to have influenced 
James profoundly through the very fact that his lack of 
sympathy with them led to strenuous and prolonged protest. 
His reaction to them was not a compromise but open 
rebellion. To liira they seemed wordy and without sub- 
stance ; they represented the " thin ” rather than the 
** thick " in philosophy.* German philosophy influenced 


* A PhtralisUe Univenc (1909), p. 136. 
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him by way of greatly accentuating the inclination 
towards " radical empiricism ” which was apparent 
even in his early work. His psychological outlook was 
a protest against both German and British “ absolute 
idealism,” 

The same reverence for factual material which James 
showed in relation to German psychology was liberated and 
given new life by French psychology. He thought some- 
thing really important had been discovered by French 
psychiatric research. He was deeply interested in the 
work of Charcot, Janet, and others who had studied hysteria, 
hypnotism, and dissociation ; he believed that such studies 
liad something fundamental to teach about the structure of 
personality. He gave much attention to Janet's evidence 
that there may be parts of personality functioning unknown 
to our introspective consciousness.*^ This discovery seemed 
to James to be of great moment, indicating that personality 
is not the little circle of events upon which the light of 
introspection is thrown, but represents various levels or 
strata which may be as genuinely psychological as the 
superficially apparent. He felt that dissociation, or splitting 
of personality, made it possible to study at different times 
elements in personality which take their turns in controlling 
individual conduct. The mental events which go on outside 
the patient's consciousness might as a rule be regarded 
as " secondary personalities,” real selves distinct from tiie 
self which is at the time in control. Strangely endtigh 
there are, nevertheless, James believed, sovie mental events 
outside of personal awareness which are not a part of any 
self. After stating that consciousness tends to be personal, 
James proceeded to quote, with sympathy, Janet’s hypothesis 
that there are organic memories, isolated mental states 
having no selfhood. 

To explain James’s position, we may roughly designate 
three possible interpretations of these " dissociated ” pro- 
cesses. We may insist thoit ’ >’hatever is not present in 
personal awareness is not mental at aU, but merely physio- 
logical. This is the explanation which most psychologists 
have favoured. Seconiy, we may say thfit .these dis- 
sociated states, if they are to be reckoned mental, must 

* PHnciplei of Psychology (rSgo), I, p. 237 f. 
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as a rule belong to some secondary personality. Thirdly, 
may conceive of mental states which are not personal at all, 
a sort of " mental dust.” James was inclined to accept 
and to emphasize the importance of both the second and the 
thud of these conceptions. 

Now we must consider a number of points that are crucial 
for James’s scheme or '' system " of psychology. Perhaps 
the term “ system " is misleading ; for, just as Wundt was 
the systematic psychologist excellence, so James might be 
called the /msystematic psychologist par excellence. He was 
very much loss occupied with the problem of creating order 
and system than with the task of giving the reader some- 
thing to feed upon. The chapters of the Principles possess 
little, if any, internal harmony.^ To look for it would be 
like looking for one clear-cut and consistent meaning evident 
in all of Blake's poems. We can tell which chapters were 
borrowed from British sources (we have mentioned, for 
example, the relation of Bain and Carpenter to James's 
chapter on " Habit "“). The three chapters on ” Perception " 
(perception of " Time,” " Space,” and ” Things ”) were 
taken largely from German sources. The chapters on 
"Emotions," "Will,” the "Stream of Thought," and 
" Necessary Truths," while utilizing contemporary material, 
were in large part original. 

Having emphasized the fact that the chapters do not 
set forth a true " system,” we shall not have to ask regarding 
the elements out of which, according to James, the mind is 
composed ; he was not interested in such a question . Wundt 
had informed us that experience is composed of three main 
types of elements : sensations, images, and feelings, three 
categories which survive in the psychology of most 
structuralists. But the term "feelings" meant for James 
anything we feel like making it mean. We have certain 
feelings as we look at our watches. We have other feelings 
as we are told we shall die to-morrow, or when eating our 
dinners. James neither classified nor minutely analysed 
such feelings. 

The analj'tic method, in fact, seemed to him to be un- 
warranted ; experiences simp^ are what they are, and not 
groups of ekmenls which we can constrain ourserves3p 

» That Jam^a was tally aware of this is clear from hia Preface, 

’ See p. in. 
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detect through introspection.’ The introspective discovery 
of discrete elements does not prove that they were present 
before their observation occurred. This view was not 
entirely original. Some of the associationists, notably 
Tucker* and John Stuart Mill,* had made much of the 
fact that a combination of elements may give an entity 
which is psychologically new, and by no means a mere sum 
of the elements which went into the combination. James 
slightly reworked the theory and gave it a neurological 
interpretation. 

For Locke, the lather of structuralism, the taste of 
lemonade (for example) would have consisted of sourness, 
plus coldness, plus sweetness, plus tactual sensations from 
the tongue, and so on. Even for Wundt (in spite of " creative 
synthesis ”) there were several distinct afferent neural path- 
ways, which brought in the various sensations, one by one, 
so” that the sensory elements appeared separately in con- 
sciousness and were combined into a percept. James taught 
that this was a thoroughly distorted picture. The psycho- 
logist, he thought, reads into an experience what he thinks 
should be there.. Suppose a tea-taster trains himself to 
disenrairiate, in a flavour, elements which to most observers 
are fused into an unanalysable blend. From James’s view- 
point, the fact that this individual taster can analyse his 
experience does not prove that the separate analysed 
elements are present in the consciousness of everyone who 
tastes the compound. Moreover, the fact that an individual 
can train himself to recognize the separate elements of flavour 
does not prove that the total experience before training was 
a psychological sum of such elements. Experience really is 
just what it seems to be , all such arbitrary analysis is vicious 
What really happens is this : what the different neural path- 
ways bring in undergoes co-ordination before anything 
appears in experience. Experience results, to be sure, from a 
neural pattern, but there is no reason to suppose that each 
afferent element is represented in consciousness by a separate 
experience. Such vague terms as John Stuart Mill’s 
*' mental chemistry " were replaced by the view that percepts 
must be regarded as units, their only defensible analysis 
tmng on the neurological level. If, in fact, we analyse 


I Op, cU, I, 157/, 


> See p. *6. 


* See p. 109, 
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experience, we obtain something different from the experience 
as it stood. 

Another epoch-making doctrine, probably of even greater 
importance for James's influence on modern psychology, 
was his insistence that the attempt to subdivide conscious- 
ness into a series of temporally distinct phases is un- 
warranted. We cannot talk about one thing leading by 
association to the next, as one clock-tick succeeds another. 
There is, on the contrary, a continuous flow, a " stream of 
thought,” and each of the entities ordinarily studied by 
. psychologists is nothing more than a cross-section arbitrarily 
taken out of the stream. James Mill, Spencer, and Bain 
had all emphasized the constant flux of consciousness, 
believing that it was quite impossible to describe a momentary 
cross-section of experience except in terms of the stages 
just preceding it. Bain had written : " To be distinctly 
affected by two or more successive impressions is the most 
general fact of consciousness. We are never conscious at 
all without experiencing transition or change.’'^ James, 
accepting and elaborating this view, held that the process of 
analysing experience into temporal pigeon-holes is just as 
absurd as the type of analysis discussed above. It is just 
as artificial to cut mental life up into temporal bits as to 
say that it consists of A plus B plus C. Mental life at any 
point is a unity, a total experience, and from this flows* as 
in a stream, another total experience. Temporal sub- 
divisions are purely a matter of convenience. But a span 
of a few seconds' duration may be grasped as a unity, the 
“ specious present.” 

We are bound to recognize that a great deal in this stream 
of consciousness is not easily grasped in introspective terms ; 
much of it is vague, incoherent, intangible. A large part 
of it is marginal. James made much of what he called 
transitive as opposed to substantive states. Thought con- 
tains not only stopping-places which are easily observed, 
but transitional .states so vague and fleeting that they have 
escaped the attention of most psychologists. Psychologists 
have taken cross-sections of the stream of thought at the 
substantive points ; they have neglected the vague, the 
fleeting, the indefinite. If, for instance, we should say : 

* TAe Sensu itnii the Intelhet (ind, ed.), p. 325. 
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“ Substantive states do not constitute the entire subject 
matter of psychology," probably the word " of " would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, attract attention at all. But 
it would be part of the total experience. James said that 
one of his tasks was to restore to p.sychology the vague, 
indefinite, and unsubstantial. But he was not alone. The 
.same conception was apparent in other revolts against 
structuralism (to which we shall soon devote attention), 
and soon became a subject for experimental study. 

One of the most brilliant pieces of descriptive work in ^ 
James’s Principles is his account of the will, and his 
classification of the types of decision.' " The first may be 
called the reasonable type. It is that of those cases in which 
the arguments for and against a given course seem gradually 
and almost insensibly to settle themselves in the mind and 
to end by leaving a clear balance in favour of one alternative, 
which alternative we then adopt without effort or con- 
straint. ... In this easy transition from doubt to 
assurance wc seem to ourselves almost passive ; the ' reasons ’ 
which decide us appearing to flow in from the nature of 
things, and to owe nothing to our wiU. ... In the second 
type of case our feeling is . . . that of letting ourselves 
drift with a certain indifferent acquiescence in a direction 
accidentally determined from mtkout. . . . In the third 
type ... it often happens, when the absence of imperative 
principle is perplexing and suspense distracting, that we find 
ourselves acting, as it were, automatically ... in the direction 
of one of the horns of the dilemma . . . ‘ Forward now I ’ 
we inwardly cry, ' though the heavens fall.' ” The fourth 
form of decision " comes when, in consequence of some outer 
experience or some inexplicable inward charge, we suddenly 
pass from the easy and cardess to the sober and strenuous 
mood, . . . The whole scale of values of our motives and 
impulses then undergoes a change. ... All ' light fantastic ' 
notions lose their motive power, all solemn ones find theirs 
multiplied many-fold." In the fifth " we feel in deciding, as 
if we ourselves by our own wilful act inclined the beam. . . . 
The slow dead heave of the will that is felt in these instances 
makes of them a class altogether different subjectively from 
all the three preceding classes. . . . Whether it be the dreary 
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resignation for the sake of austere and naked duty of all 
sorts of rich, mundane delights, or whether it be the 
heavy resolve that of two mutually exclusive trains of future 
fact, both sweet and good, . . . one shall forevermore become 
impossible, while the other shall become reality, it is a desolate 
and acrid sort of act, an excursion into a lonesome moral 
wilderness." 

The will is, moreover, for James, a crucial point at which 
all mechanistic interpretation fails. His disbelief in the 
possibility of a piuely mechanical statement of personality 
was very apparent, as was his belief in the substantial reality 
of psychic forces which could not be stated in neurologicd 
terms. James has been accused of inconsistency regarding 
the mind-body relation. It is true that he repeatedly 
asserted that psychologists must dispense with the soul as a 
datum for their science ; but on the other hand we find him 
saying' that there seems to him some integrating and 
organizing force beyond the separate experiences, which 
looks like personality or soul, holding in cohesion and in 
integrated action the many disparate functions. The incon- 
sistency is in fact quite apparent if we contrast the treat- 
ment of the " Stream of Thought ’’ with the discussion of 
the " Will.” In the former, thought is, so to speak, self- 
propelling, the self appearing as an experienced entity but 
not necessarily as a reality beyond experience. In the latter, 
volition exhibits in certain cases the intervention of an 
entity not statable in terms of the elements preceding the 
decision.* James’s heart was plainly in the doctrine of 
interaction between soul and body. He is in reality to be 
regarded as a psychologist who tried most of the time to 
think in monistic terms, using a neurological terminology, 
but one who did not believe such an approach to be ultimate. 
We shall see later, in connection with studies of religious 
experience, other instances of his disbelief in the finality of 
mechanistic, or, in fact, of any rationalistic methods. 

The most famous of James’s theories (and he was prolific 
in theories) had to do with the emotions. Since the 
publication of Lotze’s Medical Psychology {1853), a great 

' op. fit,, 1 , p. i8t. 

* llis position was more fully stated In his essays, " The Dilemma of 
Dctf munisai " and " The Will to ^lieve," in the volume bearing the 
latter title (1897). 
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quantity of descriptive work on the psychological aspects of 
emotion had been published. Such descriptions were in- 
evitably rather sterile, being neither based on carefully 
controlled data nor collected with reference to any distinct 
and verifiable hypothesis. Little critical thinking had been 
done as to what emotions were ■ popular terms like " fear ” 
and " rage ” served as starting points for detailed description 
of what various parts of the body do in such states. The 
first critical endeavour to determine the relation between 
what was called emotion on the one hand and its physiological 
expression on the other hand was that of James. In 1884 
he published, in Mind, an article on this problem, which was 
included six years later in his Principles of Psychology.^ In 
this article he undertook to bridge the gap between emotions 
and the expressive movements which attend them ; he 
sought, in fact to show that ena.otions have no existence what- 
ever apart from such physiological changes. Each emotion, 
he held, is^ nothing but a product of the reverberation of 
physiological changes in the body. This was a flat con- 
tradiction of the common assumption that emotion precedes 
physical expression. Whereas it is customary to think 
that “ we lose our fortune, are sorry, and weep ; we meet 
a bear, are frightened, and run,” James maintained that we 
lose our fortune, cry, and are sorry ; see the bear, run, and 
are afraid. And not .only _dpes the arousal of physical 
responses precede the appearance of the emotions, but our 
feeling ^ bodily changes as they occur is the emotion. In 
oilier words, emotioji.is a name for certain feelings which are 
produced by bodily changes. In James's first statement of 
this he was unfortunate in stressing the somatic muscles, 
particularly the gross changes involved ,in such acts as 
running when we are afraid; but his whole treatment 
showed that he meant to include and to emphasize visceral 
changes. (In most of the many elaborations of the theory 
by other writers, visceral factors have been given great 
prominence.) James urged that if we analyse out the 
various bodily reverberations in emotion, the tension of 
muscles, the fluttering of the heart, the coldness of the skin, 
and the like, there will be nothing left of the emotion. His 
view was epoch-making, not only in that it reversed the 
order in which emotion and physiological changes were said 
^ Op. at., n., p. 449. 
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to occur, but in its radical insistence that emotion is just as 
much a bodily feeling as is the simplest sensation. 

He sought in clinics and in hospitals the evidence which 
might toll decisively in favour of his view, and found a few 
cases in which a disorder of visceral processes did indeed 
present anomalies of emotion. But the evidence was not 
satisfactory. The problem was taken up twenty years later 
by Sherrington. ‘ who attempted to obtain direct experimental 
evidence. He undertook to sever in the dog all afferent 
pathways from the viscera to the cortex. The behaviour 
of the dog did not indicate any loss of emotion ; the 
characteristic indications of rage, for example, remained. 
This seemed to count against James’s theory, but we cannot 
be sure that all afferent fibres were really severed. Nor is 
it certain that the dog was really enraged (subjectively 
enraged, of course ; for the subjective approach was a part 
of James’s whole conception). Another line of attack on the 
theory has arisen in recent experimental studies in en- 
docrinology, which have shown that the endocrine and 
other ph3'siological changes manifested in fear are very 
similar to those present in rage and intense pain.“ Much 
discussion has ensued as to the possibility of differentiating 
fear, rage, and intense pain, by any purely physiological 
technique. There are many attempts to meet this objection. 
Some contemporary writers assert that genuine physiological 
differences between these states do exist.Tjut that they cannot 
at present be detected ; others believe that human subjects 
may differ widely in their labels for their emotions, one 
describing as " fear " what another would call " rage ” (see 
p. dyf i) . Objectors to the James theory run into the hundreds ; 
but we have here a view destined to be of enormous influence 
among psychologists, the starting point for nearly all modem 
theory regarding the emotions, as well as the stimulus to 
much research. 

In 1885 a strikingly similar view was independently offered 
by the Danish physiologist, C. Lange," who described the 
physiology of fear, rage, etc., and arrived at the conclusion 
that emotions are based simply and solely upon such phy^olo- 

^ Integrativi Arfiou of/^e Nervous System (igoO). 

* Sec, e g.. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage 

* Om Sindsievaegelser {i 88 s) •, Ueber Gemwihsbewegungen, etc. (1887). 
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gical changes, 1 For him the nineteenth-century distinction 
between mentally aroused and physically aroused emotions 
was meaningless ; in fact, it was difficult to find any emotions 
which were not " physically aroused." Bodily changes, 
especially those of the vascular system, not only gave rise to, 
but wholly determined, the nature of each emotional state. 
The general similarity of this to James’s view led to the habit 
of designating as the " James-Lange theory ” the assertion 
that emotions are simply the mental correlates of complex 
physiological changes.* 

Another significant contribution of James, though not so 
wi‘11 known, was his notion of the perception of space. The 
(juestion of nativism versus empiricism still occupied the 
centre of the controversy regarding space perception. James 
maintained that each sensation intrinsically carries with it a 
ccitain spatial volume, or, as he put it, " crude voluminous- 
ness " ; each flash of light, each sound, each touch upon 
the skin has a certain volume. The arrangement of the 
spatial order comes, he believed, tlirough association ; but 
the intimate spatiality of experience provides the substance 
out of which the complex spatial order is built. This has 
much in common with Johannes Miiller's theory. It is, on 
the other hand, a particularly vivid and definite way of re- 
asserting, through a direct appeal to experience, the claims 
of a doctrine which associationism in general, and Lotze’s 
analysis in particular, had undertaken to banish for ever. 

James’s theory of memory is likewise historically impor- 
tant. There had been two dominant theories of memory 
in the field since the seventeenth century. The first was 
the faculty psychologists’ notion that memory is an ultimate 
power of the soul or mind. The second, that of the asso- 
cFaflohists, held tliat memory is simply a name for the 
process by which experiences are reinstated, through re- 
excitement of their physical basis in the brain. In the 
faculty psychology memory was one unitary function ; 
in the association psychology memory was a loose name 
for an indefinite number of separate events by which an 
indefinite number of experiences might be reinstated through 

Lange’s theory was in large part derived from Malebranche {Re- 
eherche da la virtU, who was in turn indebted to Descartes. 

* Changes, of course, outside the cerebral cortex, changes which 
affect the cortex through the afferent pathways. 
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absociation. James suggested a view intermediate between 
tiiese extremes. Retentiveness, lie suggested, is a general 
property of biain structure, and varies from one individual 
to another. On the other hand, retention of a given item 
depends on a specific brain pathway. And he conducted 
a series of experiments to find out whether the memorizing 
of certain kinds of poetry would improve the memory 
for poetry in general— whether the practice of some 
memory functions would aid others. He came to the con- 
clusion that general retentiveness cannot be improved by 
training ; practice in learning one sort of material was of no 
value as preparation for the learning of any other material 
except in so far as methods of studying were carried over from 
one to the other. James's conception exerted great influence. 
This pioneer investigation of the “ transfer of training " was 
followed shortly by a variety of similar inquiries (p. 254 f.), 
the great majority of which supported James’s contention 
that there is, in the strict sense, no such thing as general 
memory training. The problem as to the unity or multi- 
plicity of memory functions had been brought to clear focus. 
This was the only historically important experimental investi- 
gation which James carried through. 

One contribution which has not received much attention, 
but is interesting as an illustration of the hold which evolu- 
tionary principles had taken upon James’s psychologj', 
appears in the last chapter of the Principles, entitled " Neces- 
sary Truths and the Effects of Experience.’ ' In this he main- 
tained that there are two ways in which experience may give 
us what we call knowledge. Some things are imposed upon 
us arbitrarily ; in the strict sense, we " learn " t hem,. We 
learn, for example, that water freezes at 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It might as well be 28 degrees ; in fact it does vary 
from one region to another. Such facts are arbitrary. They 
are dinned into us by their regularity and inevitableness. 
The child has to collect such knowledge step by step. On 
the other hand, there are many things which " have tq be ” 
so, because of the very structure which evolutioii has given our 
minds. Geometrical relations and logical principles are of 
this sort. The logical structure is what it is because of the 
structure of the universe, and the nature of the minds which 
have developed in creatures living within it. This points to a 
fundamental cleavage in our mental processes between those 
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constructed in the evolution of the race and those constructed 
in the lifetime of an individual. The necessary truths that 
seem to us so inevitable are inevitable only because our minds 
cannot transcend their biological constitution.* They are 
not inevitable in any absolute sense. Here is evident the 
effect of the evolutionary teaching that mind is the product 
of adaptation to environment. James works out here for us 
n? some detail the view that omr minds are biological weapons, 
given to us because through countless ages our ancestors were 
elected by virtue of their possession of certain modes of 
reaction to the universe. But for truths which are not thus 
" necessary ” a plastic nervous system is needed, which will 
enable us to learn the arbitrary facts of every day. James 
did not, perhaps, fuUy realize the implications of his point 
of view. Non-Euclidean geometry had been under con- 
struction for over half a century, and both from it and from 
new movements in physics and logic have arisen in recent 
years grave questions as to just what these " necessary 
truths ” are. That mind is biological seems true enough, but 
just what limits are set upon it by this fact it is extremely 
dfficult to define. 

‘Symptomatic also of the evolutionary point of view was 
James's catalogue of instincts. The first catalogue of human 
instincts and reflexes made on a careful empirical basis was 
that of Preyer (1880, see p. 280) . JainfiSJ.ccepted and greatly 
extended Preyer’s list of human instincts. Pie included such 
widely separate'd things as hiccoughing and hunting. Pro- 
testing against the view that man, by virtue of his reason, is 
but poorly equipped with those instincts that impel animal 
life, James asserted that man has more instincts than any 
other animal. In the years since James’s list of instincts 
was presented a great number of similar catalogues have 
been compiled.* 

We cannot attempt here a further account of the great 
variety of brilliant passages of description and analysis given 
in the Principles. We shall, however, return to James's 
work from time to time as we consider recent developments 
wluch owe much to him. Some of his interests lying outside 

* The reader will note a curious similarity to the pre-Darwinian views 
of Fries (see p. 54). 

* A new era m lie problem was marked by McDougall’s Introduction 
to Social Psychology (igoS) ; to this recent development we shall return 
later (p. 337). 
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the field of psychology, as ordinarily defined, may be briefly 
considered here. 

In 1882 was founded in England the Society for Psychical 
Research, which was to investigate alleged supernormal 
psychic phenomena, such as telepathy and communication 
with the dead, haun tings, automatic writing, and so on. 
James played a large part in the founding in the United States 
of an organization for the same purpose (1884) ; he was active 
for many years in the examination of evidence for communica- 
tion with the dead, and acquainted himself at first hand with 
a great variety of psychic manifestations. This interest, 
which absorbed his eager attention throughout his life, 
resulted in .some of the most earnest writings which he ever 
penned ; few, indeed, of his philosophical or psychological 
writings surpass in vigour and personal self-realization his 
Report on Mrs. Piper's Hodgson-Control^ and his review of 
Frederic W. H. Myers's Human Personality and Its Survival 
of Bodily Death.^ He was early convinced of the reality of 
telepathy, or communication from one mind to another by 
other means than the mediation of the senses.® Whether 
we can have communication with the dead remained with 
him a purely open question, while he constantly insisted on 
the legitimacy of the inquiry. 

Now, though it is still too early to do the subject justice, 
we must take some account of James's influence. During 
his period of service as Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
until 1897, and during the following years, in which his chief 
energies were given to philosophy, he enjoyed as pupils a large 
number of those who have become eminent as psychologists 
in the present century.® A significant feature of his 
teaching came in consequence of his interest in pathology. 
He took pupils to hospitals for the insane, endeavouring 
to make the phenomena of mental disease throw light 
upon everyday problems of personality. His psychology 
was, as we have seen, largely based upon Scottish and 
English work, but he paid much more attention to psycho- 

* Proe, Soc. for Psychical Researeh, XXIII, 1909, 

» Prac. Sac. for Psychical Researeh, XVIII, 1903-04. 

* Sec, e.g., "What Psychical Research has Accomplished," in the 
volunw' The Will to Believe (i 8 gy). The article is a compilation of three 
previous papers. 

* Among his papils were AngeU, Calkins, Healy, Sidis, Thorndike, 
Woodworth, YerkM. and many others whose names are familiar. 
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pathology than any psychologist' in the English or Scottish 
schools. He was much interested, for example, in anomalies 
in the consciousness of self, which he found among patients 
suffering from severe visceral disturbances, and laid emphasis 
upon the part which " organic sensations ” play in the ordin- 
ary consciousness of the continuity of our personal identity. 
He felt that material from psychopathology offered much 
more that was important for psychology than did experi- 
mental psychology. Despite his unwillingness to align 
himself with the new experimentalism, he served twice as 
President of the American Psychological Association (being 
the only man to hold the office twice in the first quarter- 
century of its existence) . His personality, with the direction 
it gave to psychology, still remains a considerable force, as 
through his pupils and his printed pages it speaks to a gener- 
ation whose interests and problems are in large part foreign 
to his own. 

A few words about James’s philosophical interests, par- 
ticularly in relation to their influence on psychology. Some 
of his most influential studies dealt with the analysis of the 
ultimate basis of knowledge, how it is that our minds can 
know anything, how we can get in touch with reality. The 
popular notion of the correspondence between an external 
and an internal world seemed to him misleading. He found 
at various times three different solutions to his problem. He 
became identified with three schools of thought, all of which 
have ventured upon a theory of knowledge, and have had 
something to say also of the mind-body relation. His Prag- 
matism (1907) and The Meaning of Truth (1909), though 
expressly representing a compilation and revision of earlier 
teachings rather than a new school, mark the beginning of 
that flourishing contemporary " pragmatist school " which 
places its emphasis upon the relativity of knowledge, the 
impossibility of obtaining absolute truth, and the essentially 
adaptive nature of all thought. Another school which is 
heavily indebted to James is neo-realism. In his essay, 
" Does Consciousness Exist ? James puts forward the view 
that the world, in so far as we can ever know it, consists 

' It was, in fact, not until the work of James that psychology took 
full account of the trond exhibited in the writings of such men as 
Mauilslcy. 

® J. Phil,, Psychol., and Sci. Math., I, 1904. 
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* Pros. Sac. for Psychical Research, XXIII, 1909. 

’ Pros. Sue for Psychical Research, XVIII, 1903-04. 

* Sre, e,g,. '* What I^sychical Research has Accomplished," in the 
voluiht* The Win to Believe (1897). The article is a compilation of three 
previous papers. 

* Among his puphs were Angell, Calkins, Healy, Sidis, Thomdlke, 
Woodwortti, Yerkes, and many others whose names are familiar. 
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pathology than any psychologist^ in the English or Scottish 
schools. He was much interested, for example, in anomalies 
in the consciousness of self, which he found among patients 
suffering from severe visceral disturbances, and laid emphasis 
upon the part which " organic sensations " play in the ordin- 
ary consciousness of the continuity of our personal identity. 
He felt that material from psychopathology offered much 
more that was important for psychology than did experi- 
mental psychology. Despite his unwillingness to align 
himself with the new experimentalism, he served twice as 
President of the American Psychological Association (being 
the only man to hold the office twice in the first quarter- 
century of its existence) . His personality, with the direction 
it gave to psychology, still remains a considerable force, as 
through his pupils and his printed pages it speaks to a gener- 
ation whose interests and problems are in large part foreign 
to his own. 

A few words about James’s philosophical interests, par- 
ticularly in relation to their influence on psychology. Some 
of his most influential studies dealt with the analysis of the 
ultimate basis of knowledge, how it is that our minds can 
know anything, how we can get in touch with reality. The 
popular notion of the correspondence between an external 
and an internal world seemed to him misleading. He found 
at various times three different solutions to his problem. He 
became identified with three schools of thought, all of which 
have ventured upon a theory of knowledge, and have had 
something to say also of the mind-body relation. His Prag- 
matism {1907) and The Meaning of Truth {1909), though 
expressly representing a compilation and revision of earlier 
teachings rather than a new school, mark the beginning of 
that flourishing contemporary ‘‘ pragmatist school ” which 
places its emphasis upon the relativity of knowledge, the 
impossibility of obtaining absolute truth, and the essentially 
adaptive nature of all thought. Another school which is 
heavily indebted to James is neo-realism. In his essay, 
" Does Consciousness Exist ? James puts forward the view 
that the world, in so far as we can ever know it, consists 

* It was, in fact, not until the work of James that psychology took 
full account of the trend exhibited in the writings of such men as 
Maudsley. 

’ /. Phil., Psychol; and Set. Melh., I, 1904, 
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simply of things that are perceived ; mind is not an 
independent function which knows these things, but comprises 
the same entities. Mental events and physical events are 
distinguishable only through the fact that the order in which 
events are perceived depends not simply upon the events at a 
given point in space but upon the life of the organism. This 
view, already sketched by Mach,^ offered no escape to those 
who had admitted Mach’s premises ; it followed that “ con- 
sciousness ” does not exist, but is simply a loose name for the 
fact that events are related not only to time and space but to 
the life of the experiencing organism. Experience gives no 
data which are not already present in the physical event, nor 
does any relation of " consciousness of " events change their 
character. As we read a book, there are not two things, the 
book and the perception of it. All we mean by experience 
is a particular selection among events. If two persons stand 
near together and observe the same event, there are not 
three distinct events, but one event. But usually two persons 
take part in different events, and in this their personal iden- 
tity consists. Neo-reaUsra, which arose chiefly among a 
group of American philosophers early in the present century, 
has developed these conceptions to take account of many 
corollaries which James was disposed to neglect. Among the 
difficulties which have engaged closest attention are the 
problem of error (especially in relation to hallucinations, 
illusions, and delusions), and the analysis of mental events 
which do not at first blush seem to be identical with physical 
events, e.g., feeling and will. Behaviourism, as we sh^ see 
(p. 269), naturally found in this doctrine much that was 
congenial. Holt" succeeded in defining consciousness itself 
in terms of an adjustment of the organism, and in subsuming 
both cognition and volition under the head of muscular 
response. The behaviourist’s dismissal of aU " mental ’’ 
events was most easily supported by the adoption of the neo- 
realist contention that there really are no events to be added 
to the events of which physical science takes account. While 
behaviourism has in general declined to enter into discussions 
of epistemology, it has often tacitly,® and sometimes explicit- 
ly,* affiliated itself with this form of psychophysical monism. 

ContributioHS to the Analysis of Sensations (1886). 

* The Concept of Consciousness (1914}. 

* See Watson’s Psychohfjv from the Standpoint of a Behaviourist (1919). 

* Rolt, The Fremiau Wish (19x5). 
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Another solution for the mind-body problem was offered 
by James in the form of a new variety of dualism.' The 
interaction of soul and body had been recognized in the 
Principles. The brain, he suggested, may be not the 
basis for mental life, but merely the agency which transmits 
psychic realities into the terms which organisms use in their 
relations to their environment. The idea that psychic 
events had a genuine domain of their own, not explicable 
through biological concepts, appears again, as we shall see, 
in his discussion of mysticism (p. 305). He felt that something 
of immense value could be learned from phenomena which 
appeared to him to indicate that the organism comes into 
contact with super-biological forces. The relation of man to 
reality seemed to include much that was not to be found in 
the biological structure of personality. Of the various 
philosophical positions with which James worked, the dual- 
istic was perhaps the most precious to him. Its influence, 
however, is probably of less significance than either of the 
others. 


' Human Immortahiy (1898) 
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STEUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL TYPES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


At all events fsay the Stoics] an image is contemplated m a difieiont 
ight by a man ahflful in art irom that in •which it is viewed by a man 
gnorant of art . — Diogenes Laertius. 


During the closing years of the nineteenth century there 
eegan a definite cleavage between those psychologists who 
t^ere interested chiefly in the analysis of mental structures, 
and those who, abandoning this preoccupation, turned their 
energies to the study of processes or functions. 

Probably the most typical, as well as the greatest, of con- 
temporary structuralists was Titchener, whose system and 
whose experiments have been generally recognized as con- 
stituting him the spiritual successor to Wundt. Completing 
his training at Leipzig and coming to the United States, he 
became at Cornell in 189a the presiding genius of a psycho- 
logical laboratory which, even more than that at Clark, has 
served as a model in the study of those " qualitative ’’ and 
“ quantitative ” problems which Wundt had attacked. The 
qualitative problems, however, have been more intensively 
cultivated. 


Titchener's *' structuralis m is quite simi lar to Wuuj^ts. 
M ental stat es are mad^up of sensations, images, an d feelin g s 
^ut the qnly^ simple feeling arepieas^tness and unpfe^'^ 
autness, other feeling" states being in reSity compounds 
dr "sense-feelings.” " Appercepti on ” is ^ ^ scarded, 

" attention "’’“is theprocess by which sensations or images 
t aH on "CTeaf^er“ '^cTeamess,^ “jfeamng"*' is “siinply" the 
palest in'w'fiicS.'a m^taL atroctur? ~aM^aj§ ; if it has any. 
further signification, the problem concerns logic and pot 
"psychology. th e mai n pro blems pf suc h structur al- 

jsm aje : the elementsjad^^ir a l^fplj^ ptes. the^r ipqdw of 

fiataotewte of .familiar, types, 
of compounds. tlj&Ra4th;e,fwA fitoJiw-.- 


• F g . d Textbook of Fsychobtgy (njoy-io). 
Hi 
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Nearly all ILe work of Titchener’s laboratory, though 
constantly inspired and directed by his interests, has been 
published under the names of his pupils ; the list of 
Titchener’s personal publications gives, therefore, no sugges- 
tion of the wealth of material produced. A few of his specific 
problems may serve to indicate the range of his interests and 
contributions. 

He was much interested in the question of “ mixed fe^L 
ings,”* the question whether pleasantness and unpleasantness 
may exist in consciousness at the same instant. Here, as 
clsewiiere in his work, he took seriously only the testi mony of 
spbjects trained in introspective technique (that is, the ability 
to observe and describe accurately the mental states experi- 
enced)., Reviewing various investigations in which such 
individuals were subjected to stimuli which could be relied 
upon to produce affective states, he decided emphatically 
that the evidence indicated the rapid alternation of feelings, 
but that genuine mixed feelings did not occur. 

Another problem attaclced by Titchener's pupil, Geissler,*' 
was the examination of the various degrees of clearness 
invol ved in” attention." Is" there " in attention a gradual, 
transition fr^m maximal to minimal clearness, or are there a. 
i^umber of definable " steps ” ? The' reports of some subjects 
mdi^ted two distinct^leyels, focal clearness and margin^ 
clearness. _^Other subjects reporteef several levels’ of clearness". 

One of the most ingenious of the Cornell experiments dealt 
(in part) with the relation of percept t o i mag e. Perky® seated 
her subjects in a dark rooiiT betore a screen. She asked them 
in some experiments to " project " upon the screen images of 
famihar objects named to them, such as apple, banana, knife. 
Unknown to them, in some experiments she threw a faint 
picture upon the screen, by means of a stcreoptican lantern. 
The subjects were usually unaware that a " real " picture 
had been added ; some of them made the comment, in such 
cases, that their imagery was especially good that day. In 
another series of experiments, a stereopticon picture was 
presented, and the subjects were asked to observe it. Un- 
known to them, the iUuminalion of the faint image was some- 

* The Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention (1908). 

* *’ The Measurement of Attention," Am. J, Psychol., XX, 1909. 

* " Ab Expeninenlal Study of Imagmation,’' Am, J. Psychol,, XXI, 
1910. The experiment described is prehminary to a comparison of 
memory images with those of imaginatioji. 

Q 
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times reduced to zero, so that no objective picture remained. 
Nevertheless, most subjects continued to " see ” the pictvu-e, 
quite unaware that no illumination came to them from the 
scieen. In fact, not one of twenty subjects could consistently 
differentiate between images and faint sensations. The 
introspectionist’s desire to find clear points of difference 
between sensation and image' must apparently be tempered 
by the recognition that under special conditions the two 
phenomena may be indistinguishable. 


In contrast to such emphasis upon the problems of mental 
structure, there has arisen a widespread demand for a more 
intensive study of problems of function. We have seen that 
Jame^was unsympatlietic tow^d the attempt _to_ana][y,5e 
states of consciousness into fragments. He was but one of 
a large number who in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century expressed the feeling that " mind shpjild_be_ npt_a 
^.Jstructural but a dynamic concept Many psychologists began 
to shift their emphasis from states to processes. In fact, the 
change of emphasis was followed by a change in the whole 
conception of what psychology is. In place of the analysis 
of experience many sought to_suhstitute, statemen ts of the 
ways in which th e mind functions, especially in relation to the 
nfe' o f The~\’i 3 iQle o rganism. So many individuals toward 
the close of the centuryexhibit these tendencies that we can 
give only a kaleidoscopic view of the transition, arbitrarily 
selecting elements from the writings of several whose systems 
are widely divergent. 

A few years before the publication of James’s Principles 
oj Psychology there had appeared Hoffding’s Outline of 
Psychology (1887). Hoffding’s chief point of deviation from 
the existing structural psychology, as expressed in the works 
of Wundt, was his use, as keys to psychology, qot ofjultimats 
sfufos 0/ e»periet}Ci, but qf ^timate types ^ mental activity, 
ThiFwas"in a sense, a return to faculty psychology. The 
faculty psychology has been buried repeatedly and has come 
from the grave, put on its apparel, and gone on again, ^r 
faculty psychology is in essence a method of stating^mental 
processes in a few main categories. But an important dis- 

* See. for cx<impte. Read, *' On the Oifieience between Percepts and 
Images," Brit J. Psyehoi , 11, 1906-08, 
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tinction must be made. For convenience we say that we 
remember, we decide, we judge, we compare ; but these may 
be either names for ultimate and distinct functions or merely 
useful labels for complex activities which require further 
analysis. This points to one important respeqt in which 
Hoffding’s psychology differs from the faculty psychology of 
earlier" centuries,' especially .mediseval a^d early German 
psycholo^’. HdTfding was content to lump together many 
specific acts under one common name, and did not presuppose 
a foimal potency by virtue of which the acts described took 
place. But for him there existed the same three kinds of 
activity which had /been so frequently named by the faculty 
psychologists— knowing, ^eehng, and willing. Each type, 
instead of being' part of the personality (as the associationists 
had it), was a way in which the whole personality acted. 

Ilis treatment of cognitive functions was the least inspired 
of his contributions, and the one from which we derive least 
that is original ; we can pass over it with the statement that 
the experimental methods and results of examination into 
sensory functions were accepted and sympathetically treated. 
The study o f feeling and ^ing.gre. m ore si gnificant. Hoff- 
di ng g a.ve descriptions of complex affective processes such as 
Ihose r^ating to religion and ethics, but gave them in terms 
of physiological as well as of introspective psychology. These 
complex processes were approached genetically. His treat- 
ment of the win was quite original. Supe rficially it seems 
based on Wundt’s concept of the will,; but there is an impor- 
tant difference. Wundt, taking an evolutionary viewpoint, 
had made the will a central and primordial reality ; but 
in his hands it had nevertheless suffered the inevitable fate of 
reduction to a series of feelings. He made t he will a struc- 
tural concept, a concept to be nnderstood only when more 
elementary constituents had been classified. With Hoffding, 
however, we find that the will cannot be analysed into more 
elementary forms of experience. The will is, in fact, an 
elemratary and ultimate way of acting. ~ Ifoffding undertook 
to go back to the beginnings of the will, as sliown in the study 
of the evolutionary scries, beginning with the lowest organ- 
isms. Will, as a mode of action, may show itself first in 
simple approaching or withdrawing, becoming more and more 
complex as the situations arousing it are more and more 
complex. The genetic approach appears also in the study 
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of the individual child's growth from blind reflex activity 
{here we may be leminded of Biran’s doctrine) to developed 
consciousness, where a great variety of impulses are integrated 
into orderly conduct, many elements being brought together 
in a conscious decision. Both in the phylogenetic and in the 
ontogenetic series, will was shown to be a process which caji_ 
not intelligibly be described as a mere series of states. 

Perhaps the most ingenious of Hoffding's contributions 
was his theory of the subconscious. Here we find a definite 
resolution to abandon the quest for a structural knowledge of 
what goes on outside of consciousness, together with a clear 
and forceful description of the significance of processes which 
lie outside of consciousness. In our discussion of James’s 
theory of the subconscious (p. 209) we had occasion to describe 
three common ways of looking at the subconscious ; that is, 
three structural statements of what the subconscious may be in 
relation to the conscious, or three assumptions as to what may 
become of mental states when they lapse from the intro- 
spective field. Subconscious states may be regarded as 
identical in nature with conscious states ; or as conscious but 
impersonal; or simply as brain states, with no mental 
counterpart. This whole attempt to find the intr insic 
structural quality of the unconscious is foreign to Hdffdingl^s 
outlook and method. For him the subconscious is essen- 
tiafiy a name for a group of processes of which we are not 
aware. These processes may frequently approach or recede 
from the margin where they would be introspectively clear, 
although not changing in their essential functions. It is 
what they accomplish, what part they play in the course of 
mental events, that chiefly matters. For instance, an idea 
may lapse out of mind, and yet the attitude we had when it 
was in mind may remain. For Hoffding the essential thing 
about Hie subconscious is that it exists as a real group of 
activities ; these activities may at times rise to th^ intro- 
spective level or lapse from it, without in any sense changing 
their dynamic character. The subconscious is a name for 
all activities which do not happen at the moment to be in the 
field of introspection, but which, in or out of it, do_n ot change 
their dynamic character. As to the question whether things 
outside of consciousness are the same as they are in con- 
sciousness, assuming that the process is the same, Hoffding 
adopted a complete agnosticism. The important thing, he 
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felt, is the fact that mental events often follow the same course 
as if they were present structurally ; and whether their struc- 
tural nature is the same we have no way of knowing by our 
present methods of observation. We can, to be sure, dis- 
cover introspectively many degrees of consciousness, from the 
most definite to the moat obscure. Similarly, it may well be 
that, from the threshold or most indefinite region of conscious- 
ness all the way down to the purely mechanical process, there 
may exist degrees of consciousness which we cannot observe. 
All this, however, Huffding regarded as unverifiable. 

Stout’s Manual of Psychology (1899) illustrates the same 
division of mind into a few main ways of acting rather than a 
few main types of experience ; the process of cognition, for 
example, overshadows the analysis of cognitive stales. Stout 
gives a discussion of memory in many ways similar to that of 
Herbart and Beneke, emphasizing the disposition of experi- 
ences to return into consciousness after a period of eclipse. 
When material has been memorized, the appearance of the 
hrst item in consciousness creates a disposition for the others 
to recur. Emphasis is not upon the structural similarity of 
an experience and its reproduction, but upon the tendency of 
experience to reinstate itself. As we have seen, association- 
ism had suffered decline and fall largely because of the 
structuralism inherent in it. Stout is representative of the 
general tendency in late-nineteenth-century British psycho- 
logy to make mental activity, rather than the analysis of 
consciousness, the central problem. Stout's emphasis upon 
conation, an emphasis shared by many other leaders in recent 
British psychology, is perhaps an even clearer indication of 
the trend towards dynamic conceptions. 

The same tendency is strikingly apparent in the schools of 
physiological and experimental psychology. Miinsterberg, 
who came to the United States in 1893, formulated an ingeni- 
ous theory as to the nature of psychological events, in which 
an ultimate type of process, rather than an ultimate type of 
structure, was emphasized. Hoffding and Stout had taught 
that we must look upon mind as a group of functions, but did 
not tell us what physiological processes to seek as correlates 
for mental acts. The “ action theory " of Miinsterberg^ was 
a clear-cut doctrine as to the physiolo^cal unit which corres- 
ponds to the simplest act in experience. The theory states 
* Grwndzuge tier Psyohologie, I (1900). 
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that when the stimulation of a sense-organ leads to a conscious 
event and a motor response, the sensation arises not in con- 
nection with the mere excitement of a sensory area of the 
brain, but with the passage of the neural impulse from sensory 
to motor regions. Structuralists had in general assumed that 
the neurological counterpart to our psychological elements is 
the excitation of particular points in the cortex. The experi- 
ence of pain when the finger is burned had been correlated, 
for example, with specific local excitement in the general 
sense area of the cortex. In visual hallucination we may 
perhaps suffer from something acting directly on a point 
within the visual area in the cortex, although neither the 
sensory nor the motor neurones of the usual neural path- 
way have been brought into action. Miinsterberg asserted, 
in contrast to this, that all life is impulsive, tends to action. 
We know nothing about sensory experiences of a purely 
passive nature. Says Miinsterberg, every experience means 
not simply the excitation of a sensory region in the cortex , but 
the passage of that excitation through the motor centres and 
out to the motor response-mechanisma'^The more open 
the path for motor discharge, the more clearly conscious 
the sensation (or other experience). Miinsterberg insisted 
that consciousness occurs only when there is a complete 
circuit from sense-organ to motor response. This theory 
does not necessarily exclude a structural approach to con- 
sciousness ; but logical consequences are not the same as 
historical consequences, and the view was one of many which 
turned attention from states to activities, seen as a part of 
the behaviour of the whole individual. Many whose con- 
ception of psychology differed radically from Miinsterberg's 
have made abundant use of his emphasis upon the whole 
sensori-motor arc as the true physiological unit for each 
, mental event. 

>^»’'Serious objections were immediately offered to that 
part of the theory which stated that the more open the 
pathway, the more conscious must be the mental process 
attending it. Miinsterberg’s neglect of reflex action was 
serious ; for these pathways, as especially " open," ought, 
according to the theory, to involve definite consciousness. 
Another serious objection was the fact that the passage of 
the impulse becomes easier and easier as a habit is formed. 
SometMng which requires much effort, and is at first very 
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clearly conscious, becomes gradually easy and smooth- 
runmng, but less and less conscious. The action theory 
TOuld demand the reverse. On the other hand, the theory 
contained the germ of something enormously important. 

Montague^ has suggested that the degree of consciousness 
is not in direct but in inverse ratio to the openness of the path- 
way "from sensory to motor elements in the cortex. This 
position is strengthened by a study of reflexes and some 
autonomic functions, which, while unconscious, appear to 
involve pathways of low synaptic resistance. 

A compromise between these two positions has been offered 
by Washburn. She suggests that '^consciousness accom- 
panies a certain ratio of excitation to inhibition in a motor 
discharge. . . If the amount of excitation either sinks 
below a certain minimum or rises above a certain maximum, 
consciousness is lessened. . . . The kind of consciousness 
which we call an ' image ' or ' centrally excited sensation,’ 
such as rememberecl or imagined sensation, also depends on 
the simultaneous excitation and inhibition of a motor path- 
way. The ' association of ideas ’ depends on the fact that 
when the full motor response to a stimulus is prevented from 
occurring, a weakened type of response may take place 
which we shall call ' tentative movement From such 
conceptions, Washburn has bruit up a " motor psychology,” 
which while making abundant use of introspective material,* 
S' qI a consistently dynamic character. 

We may briefly note the recent appearance of several 
views which are in outline similar to the action theory, though 
it is difficult to tell to what extent Mrinsterberg (or James's 
theory of association) did in fact influence them. ^Holt‘ 
outlined a view to the effect that consciousness is simply a 
name for a specific kind of sensori-motor adjustment to an 
pBjBEfT ^To be conscious of an apple is to adjust one's eye- 
muscles, etc., to it. Consciousness is the bringing of an 
object into a particular relation with the subject (that is, the 
organism) and this specific relation is one kind of adjustment 

^ " Consciousness a Form of Energy," Essays Philosophical and 
Psychological in Honor of Wtlliam James (1908). 

* Movement and Menial Imagery (1916), pp 25-6. 

* This hypothesis did not m any sense involve an attack upon struc- 
tural psychology ; Titchener himself was not averse to such physio- 
logical hypotheses. 

‘ E.g., The Freudian Wish (1915). 
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of the muscles to it. This view derives from the neo-realist 
■belief that objects outside of consciousness have the 
qualities as those within consciousness ; cognition does .n.Qt 
creaU the qualities which appear in experience, but simply 
relates them to the life of the organism. Consciousness is 
not something *' rolled up in the skuU.” This concept is 
perhaps more radically djmamic than any heretofore 
named. 

These are but a few illustrations to indicate that the 
increasing emphasis on motor discharge — of which Munstcr- 
berg’s action theory was an early expression — contained 
enough dynamite to lead to a great many explosions. 

The emphasis on process as opposed to structure became 
very evident not only in theory but in the experimental 
laboratory. Ktilpe, trained in Wundt’s methods, early came 
to the conclusion that the relatively simple type of conscious 
association to which both British associationists and Wundt 
had given emphasis was not sufficient to explain the great 
variability in the types of volition found in the same individual 
from one experiment to another. The subject’s behaviour 
in the experimental situation was found to depend not ojdy 
upon elements in consciousness, but upon adjustments "or 
attitudes, which might operate decisively although not 
present to introspective analysis. These findings regarding 
the reality of unconscious determinants to action undermined 
to some extent the structural assumptions which had come 
down from associationism. Even in relation to the mere 
reproduction of learned material, such a view was significant ; 
but in relation to the task of adjusting to a new situation, the 
discovery that the course of mental life could not be under- 
stood in terms of its predecessors in the introspective con- 
sciousness was of gi eat importance. It involved the necessity 
of admitting as a real problem for psychology the study of 
processes outside of consciousness, and, inevitably, a shift of 
emphasis to more dynamic conceptions. Simply because in 
many cases they could not be introspectively analysed, atti- 
tudes had to be treated as functional units. 

This doctrine of Kiilpe’s led to very important consequences 
in the field of systematic psychology in the twenty years 
which followed. From it followed the experimental study of 
both the conscious and the unconscious aspects of "attitudes,” 
with a view to determining to what extent the language of 
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structuralism can describe, analyse, and classify them. This 
field of investigation was explored in Kfilpe’s laboratory at 
Wurzburg by men whose training and outlook were essentially 
structuralistic ; and many of their findings were accepted and 
utilized as enrichments to structural psychology. But in 
accepting these findings, structuralism itself tended, so to 
speak, to become more functional ; statics already had begun 
to give way to dynamics, r And this new department of 
introspective psychology, while analysing the elements of 
thought, showed very clearly the need of a more adequate 
knowledge of the functional relations subsisting between these 
elements. 

Shortly after Klllpe's first recognition of the r61e of adjust- 
ment in volition came the development of tlie " functional 
psychology ” of the United States. The sources of the move- 
ment are quite complex. A factor of importance had been 
the emergence of John Dewey® in the 'eighties and 'nineties. 
Borrowing from the general revolt against associationism in 
the late nineteenth century, and most of ali from William 
James, he turned his attention chiefly to the organism’s ways 
of adjusting to environment.® At the University of Chicago 
in the early years of this century Dewey came into contact 
with a group of psychologists, the most eminent of whom 
were Angell and Judd. With the help of kindred spirits, a 
distinctive school was developed, whose chief contribution 
lay in emphasis upon adjustment, and specifically, in a 
genetic treatment of attitudes. ‘ 

It happened that the revolt against the all-sufficiency 
of structuralism was waged on many different fronts at once. 
We may note the essential kinship of all these shades of 
opinion by comparing the functionalism of Hoffding directly 

‘ A summary of the newr conceptioa of structuralism is given in 
Titchener's Experimental Psychology of the Thought-Processes fTQog), 
in which sensation itself is treated genetically. And Titchencr insists 
(p. ij i.) that his psychology, like Wundt’s, differs from the psychology 
of the associationists in making sensations processes rather tlian states. 

• Psychology {xSSft). 

• E.g., " The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology,” Psychol. Ren., Ill, 
iSpt). 

• The treatment of motor phenomena in Judd’s Psychology (1907) 
gives a summary and ela.ssic statement of the doctrinc,s of the school. 
Mental processes wore brouglit into relation with muscular adjustments 
which were stated not in introspective but in functional terras. The 
whole question whether such muscuUr adjustments can be intro- 
spectively approached will be present with us in the next chapter. 
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with that of Judd. Hoffding had taught that in order to 
understand the will we must regard it as a process to he 
approached through a genetic treatment. Judd maintained 
that we cannot understand attitudes by analysing them 
introspoctively, but only through a genetic understanding 
of the functions represented by the attitudes ; and motor 
phenomena were held to be of vital importance for the 
understanding of mental processes. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE THOUGHT PROCESSES 

SlwII we not, then, as wo have lots, of time, retrace our steps a little , 
ami examine ourselves calmly and earnestly, in order to sec what these 
images in us are ? — Plato. 

We have given some attention to the revolt against the 
fundamental tenets of that structuralism which had begun 
with Locke and had been perfected by associationism. 
Another phase of the revolt must now be considered. 

Among many rebellious figures one of the great pioneers 
was Brentano,' who built up a psychology in which the " act ” 
rather than the content of experience was central. His 
distinction between the content of any experience and the act 
of experiencing, a distinction stated in a few words, is really 
quite involved ; and to grasp it we must go back at least as 
far as Liebnitz's doctrine of apperception (p. 12), the process 
by which we become conscious of our experiences. Kant 
and Herbert, though with personal additions to the theory, 
had emphasized the activity of mind in taking hold of the 
elements of experience which would otherwise have no rela- 
tion to the self ; we may have experience without cognizing 
the fact that the experience is there, and the quality of the 
experience is distinct from the act by which it is recognized. 
In Brentano’s hands this conception took a more radical form . 
In-stead of drawing a distinction between an experience and 
the act of recognizing that we have the experience, Brentano 
held that the distinction is to be made between the experi- 
ence as a structure and the experience as a way of acting. 
For example, in the case of sensation there is a difference 
between the quality " red ” and the sensing of red. Now the 
true subject matter of psychology, said Brentano, is not, for 
example, " red,"’ but the process of " experiencing red,” the 
act which the mind carries out when it, so to speak, " red- 
dens.” We should have to substitute verbs instead of the 


* Psychologte vom emptrischen Standpunkte {1874). 
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nouns heretofore characteristic of psychology. The experi- 
ence as we look at a red object is a way of behaving, and this 
way ot behaving is to be distinguished fronn the quality of 
redness as such, which is a purely passive thing. This is 
rather closely related to the tendency we were discussing 
above in relation to Hdffding, the change of emphasis from 
structure to process. Rrentano’s is one of the most influen- 
tial systems of psychology which have evolved outside of the 
laboratory in the last seventy-five years. It was bound to 
produce an effect oti other psychologists desirous of finding 
more dynamic concepts. 

Another who, though a structuralist, contributed to the 
same movement, was Mach.^ He held that the world of 
physics and the world of psychology are the same world, 
but that psychology must take account of certain sensations 
which correspond not to individual physical objects but to 
relations obtaining between them. If, said Mach, we see 
three separate spots, to each of which we react by perception, 
there is in our experience something more than one spot plus 
another, plus a third. “ There is a relation present, and that 
spatial relation is just as much a quality of experience as any 
of the independent spots before us. In fact, the spatial 
quality by which we get triangularity is just as observable 
introspectively as any of the other elements. This can be 
illustrated by arranging the dots in different ways and 
noticing that we get different " sensations of space.” Mach 
was structural in his way of flunking, but his emphasis was 
on the inadequacy of the traditional categories of sensory 
experience. 

Following upon Mach came the work (in i8qo and there- 
after) of Ehrenfels* and the school of GestaUqualUat (a 
word which we may roughly define as '' the quality con- 
ferred by a pattern”). This school maintained that in all 
perception qualities appear which are something more than 
separate sensory entities, something added by the subject ; 
namely, the quality of the configuration or form or pattern 
presented. For example, the quality of triangularity or the 
quality of squareness given in the above illustrations is 
typical of all perceptual reactions ; all percepts involve 

^ Contributions to the Analysis of Sensations (1886). 

* The point hart been made by Larotniguiere nearly a century earlier. 

» VierUljahrsehr, f. wiss. Philos., XIV, 1890, 
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(j[ualities dependent on the way in which sensory elements 
jire integrated. This doctrine was in contrast to the 
Wiindtian systematic psychology. Wundt had, indeed, 
recognized “ creative synthesis,” but the products created 
had to be stated in terms of the synthesis of the elements 
assumed in his system. The school of Gestaltquiditdt was 
concerned to show that the process of meeting a situation is 
more than the sum-total of the elements presented by the 
separate parts of the situation ; it has a quality given by the 
form of perception. 

Now, none of these contributions in the ’seventies, ‘eighties, 
and 'nineties was expressly experimental. It remained for 
Kulpe, as head of the experimental laboratory at Wurzburg, 
to subject some of these viewpoints to an experimental 
analysis. Kiilpe himself had contributed' to the analysis of 
factors which steer or drive volitional processes ; these factors 
might be either conscious or unconscious' (this is the concept 
now often called the ” mental set ”). Kulpe’s school began, 
at the beginning of the present century, a series of epoch- 
making experiments which contributed much to the anti- 
structuralist movement which we have just sketched. His 
laboratory at Wiirzburg became a centre for research on an 
array of problems which the structuralism of Wundt’s school 
had disregarded. 

There were first of all the studies of Marbe.® In these a 
situation was offered to the subject requiring him to form a 
judgment (as in determining which of two weights was heavier) 
and also a full introspective report on the processes inter- 
vening between stimulation and report. The decision was 
statable in terms of verbal report or overt act, which could be 
characterized by the experimenter as right or wrong ; but 
attention was given to the thought processes which preceded 
the act. 

Next came a method, introduced by Watt* and Messer,® of 
utilizing the association-test to find out what thought 

® Outlines of Psychology (1893). 

® Ills view had in several respects bcen^ foreshadowed by others. 
See Titchener, Experimental Psychology of the Thought-Processes (1909), 
p. i6z f . 

* ExperirmnteU-psychologische Unfersuchungen Sber das XJrteil, eine 
Eiateitang in die Logih (1901). 

* Arch.f, d. ges. Psychol., IV, 1905. 

* Archiv. /. d. ges. Psychol,, VIII, 190C1. 
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processes occurred between the presentation of a word and 
the word-response. These (and similar) investigations led to 
very random, scattered, and incoherent masses of introspective 
material in which there constantly appeared evidences of 
preoccupation with elements of experience that to the subjects 
did not seem statable in sensory terms. This mass of intro- 
spective material, though heterogeneous, indicated in a 
general way the existence of a kind of experience very closely 
similar to the transitive states which James had discussed 
in the chapter on " The Stream of Thought ” ; something to 
be contrasted with the substantive, the relatively discrete 
and independent bits of experience. Now these rather vague 
and indefinite experiences which were found to occur in the 
thought processes were given a name^ which we may roughly 
translate " conscious attitudes ” {Bewusstseinslagen) . These 
states of consciousness were not reducible to simple sensations 
or images or feelings. Here we have then, very early in the 
Wurzburg work, the emergence of elements of experience 
which appeared to have been disregarded by the entire school 
of experimental psychology under Wundt’s leadership, and 
whose existence as a matter of fact had been generally 
ignored ever since the structuralism of Locke. They bore a 
certain resemblance to the "imageless thoughts’’ which 
Stout* had mentioned in 1896. These conscious attitudes 
included, for example, experiences of doubt and of certainty, 
of affirmation and of dissent. Watt emphasized also the 
Attfgabe (task or problem) which, though not necessarily 
present in consciousness, exercises a controlling influence 
upon the judgment or act of thought. 

The Wurzburg school advanced, however, to new problems. 
Ach* proceeded to analyse the process by which decisions are 
reached, classifying individuals into " decision types " on the 
basis of their introspections. He found that there are, in 
addition to the conscious attitudes preceding a decision, 
many predispositions which, although outside of conscious- 
ness, operate to control the course of thought, influences which 
steer toward a decision. This discovery seemed a verifica- 
tion of one of Kulpe’s conceptions which we mentioned above 
(p. 232) , and called attention, in the field of volition, to entities 

* The ivord was suggested by Marbe. 

* Analytic Psychology, 

* Veber die Willensldtigheit wiA das Denhen, etc. (i 905 )* 
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very similar to the Atifgaben found by Watt in the study of 
judgment. To these agencies, so important in the process of 
volition, Ach gave the name " determining tendencies." 
Recognition of such determining tendencies was closely 
related to the theory of meaning. Ach outlined a theory to 
the effect that consciousness of meaning may be carried 
entirely through unconscious mechanisms. If a given imag- 
inal content of consciousness is meaningful, it is because a 
number of associated ideas are subexcited, though not 
iictually brought into consciousness. Meaning itself depends 
on such subexcitation of associated ideas. In addition to 
consciousness of meaning, Ach recognized consciousness of 
relation, and certain intermediate stages between these two 
groups of non-imaginal experiences. 

Research upon the thought processes had in the meantime 
been carried on independently by Binet in France and by 
Woodworth in the United States. Binet's attack on the 
problem was not a " bolt from the blue " ; he had been inter- 
ested in the thought processes for twenty years. In 1886 
he had published a work on The Psychology of Reasoning. 
Its chief significance lay perhaps in the attempt to show that 
perception and reasoning are reducible to the same ultimate 
processes. The treatment was rough ; he brutally battered 
off, so to speak, the edges of the reasoning process, so as to 
state it substantially in terms of association. If within a 
perceptual pattern we devote attention to a marginal element, 
thus making it focal, new marginal elements appear, consti- 
tuting a new constellation. This is the reasoning process. 
Reasoning is nothing but the shifting of attention which takes 
place as the different processes of perception go on. In 
1903 he published a study of the thought processes,^ a 
report of experiments in which his two little girls had 
acted as subjects. He had asked them to solve simple 
problems, and then to report on the mental steps taken. 
They told him what thoughts passed through their minds. 
He came to the conclusion that there was in their experi- 
ence much which could not be reduced to simple sensory 
terms. 

Woodworth, in a series of experiments published three 
years later and continued several years thereafter, came to 


^ VHudc expirimentah tie I’inielligence. 
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the same general conclusion.^ Woodworth’s chief emphasis 
was upon the reality of thought which was not of imaginal 
structure, and upon " feelings of relation.” Not contenting 
himself with the statement that the experiences were not 
reducible to the traditional structural terms, he emphasized 
the reality of two distinct forms of meaningful consciousness, 
forms closely similar to those described by Ach, 

There followed a new period in the Wurzburg school, 
beginning in 1907 with the investigations of Buhler.’ These 
were not essentially different in purpose from Woodworth’s. 
In fact Biihler used a method already employed by Wood- 
worth — that of stating a question which required reflection 
before an answer could be given, and recording the steps 
involved in reaching the answer. The important thing for 
Biihler was the reality of non-sensory thought processes, a 
finding which had been liitherto only an aspect, not the 
essential purpose, of the Wurzburg investigations. Biihler’s 
work necessitated a very long period (say 5-20 seconds) 
between problem and answer, so that introspective reports 
were necessarily subject to much error. It was largely on 
this score that Wundt attacked such work, as undeserving of 
the designation " experimental.” But an important 
difference between Biihler’s work and similar Wiirzburg 
investigations lay in the fact that the shock of conflict with 
the Wundtian methods and concepts came out much more 
clearly. It was Biihler, more than anyone else, who served 
to bring out the apparent evidence for the existence of items 
of experience which are not sensory. It may be hard to see 
why this should have been provocative of such a storm, in 
view of the fact that the school of Geslaliqualitdt had long 
emphasized the relational elements in experience. But there 
is a new feature in Biihler’s work. For all the previous 
psychologists the relations, after all, were only relations.* 
Even in the case of Mach’s quality of " triangularity,*’ a 
sensationist could say that such a spatial relation is simply 
a logical name for the way we react, not a name for a new 
quality of experience ; or he could, in fact, accept Mach’s 

'See, e.g., "Non-Sensory Elements of Space Perception,” /. 
Phil., Psychol., and Sci. Meth., IV, 1907. 

* Arch./, d. ges. Psych., IX, 1907. 

® Some of them were, in fact, identified vrith some of Wundt’s “ feel- 
ings.” 
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description of these as sensations of space. But Biihler 
asserted explicitly that psychology must take account of 
new kinds of structural elements, namely, thought elements. 
He was trying to import into the precincts of introspective 
consciousness elements whose credentials had repeatedly 
been refused. Furthermore, these were vital elements and 
served in large measure as the content of the process of 
thinking. 

In 1909 came Titchener's series of lectures incorporated 
in his book The Experimental Psychology of the Thought- 
Processes. The position here taken is of very considerable 
historical importance. The Wurzburg school had been very 
much on the defensive as a result of Wundt’s scathing denun- 
ciation. Every student was alert to hear what a scholar of 
great erudition, and long experience with introspective 
method, had to say. His verdict was that the defendants 
were innocent as regards their activities in relation to deter- 
mining tendencies,* but that on the charge of introducing 
methods and terms which could never form a part of system- 
atic psychology, they were guilty. There is, said Titchener, 
no such thing as an element present in consciousness, which is 
other than sensation, image, or feeling. There is no such 
thing as an imageless thought. Moreover, the " conscious 
attitudes ” of the early members of the Wurzburg school, 
and the thought elements of Buhler, which had been expressly 
stated to be non-sensory, were reduced to the familiar terms of 
structuralism. The ” conscious attitudes ’’ were classed as 
highly complex integrations of sensory components, which 
faulty introspective technique had failed to recognize, and 
in so far as non-sensory meaning-elements were really found, 
they were the concern of logic, not of psychology. Titchener 
did, as a matter of fact, repeat Woodworth's experiments, 
finding that his own subjects did not confirm the statements 
of Woodworth's subjects ; the experience of Titchener’s 
observers was described in the accepted language of structur- 
alism. 

Titchener maintained that when introspection 3delds no 
clear result the only way to get at obscute states is through a 
genetic study — an inquiry as to how they arose. If we go 
back to the earliest experience of the individual to find how 

* He went so far as to commend in the highest degree their ingenuity, 
versatility, and inventiveness. 

R 
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conscious attitudes and thought elements begauj we find that 
they arose largely from muscular adjustments, and hence are 
of kinsesthetic quality. Our muscular sensations or images 
may be difficult to recognize, but they are all-important for 
the psychology of thought. The genetic approach is legitim- 
ate as an adjunct to analytical method. The muscular 
nature of many attitudes is apparent if we study an individual 
who confronts a stiange object for the first time. Attitudes 
and thought elements arc really the last vestigial form of 
groups of kiiicesthetic and organic sensations. 

The effect of Titcheiier's verdict was naturally to centre 
attention on the main point of difierence between his own and 
the Wurzburg positions. The Wurzburg school interpreted 
Titchener’s lectures as indicating that they had not given 
enough evidence that there were such mental states as they 
had described. They must redouble their efforts to make 
the evidence more conclusive. They rallied to the defence of 
what they had come to regard as their cardinal doctrine. The 
very hopeful approach made in the early years toward the 
study of a variety of mental functions did not yield as rich a 
return as was expected. We shall see, however, that the 
problem of the thought processes took, in other hands, another 
direction, freeing itself from these controversial discussions 
and emphasizing the processes rather than the structures of 
thought. 

An instance of the labours of the Wurzburg school to defend 
their position was the examination by T. V. Moore^ of the 
relation of meaning to image. He presented a series of words 
both visually and auditorily to nine subjects. In one presenta- 
tion, he gave the instructions that the subject was to lift 
his hand from a telegraph key as soon as the given word 
evoked meaning. In other experiments, the subject was to 
lift his hand off the key as soon as an image appeared in 
response to the word. Except in the case of one subject, it 
was found that the meanings came more quickly than the 
images. The time for evoking images averaged nearly a 
second, that for meanings about half this period. Moore 
concluded that meaning and image are distinct psycliological 
elements. He therefore proceeded to postulate a structural 
psychology in which there were not three but four independent 

* "Temporal Relations of Meaning and Imagery,” Psychol, Rto., 
XXII, 1915. 
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elements— sensation, image, feeling, and meaning — in con- 
sciousness. 

A few words must be added about the subsequent history 
of the Titchenerian method. For Titchener this structural 
viewpoint and the exclusion of meanings became, as the result 
of the Wurzburg investigation, even more vital than before. 
It became acutely necessary for him to instruct his pupils 
to distinguish between immediate experience (sensations, 
images, and feelings) on the one hand, and meanings or inter- 
pretations on the other hand. The subject must avoid the 
" stimulus-error," namely, the tendency to talk about the 
object which is stimulating liim rather than to describe the 
observed content of experience. The subject must not say 
he is " angry," for this is but an interpretation of his mental 
state. A true description would deal simply with such 
elements as the kinsesthetic sensations experienced, and the 
feelings accompanying them. The all-important distinction 
made by Titchener and others between experience and 
meaning was elaborated with the use of the German technical 
terms Beschreibnis (description) and Kundgabe (meaning). ‘ 

The continuation of the WGrzburg movement by German 
psychologists has been chiefly the work of Selz* and other 
exponents of contemporary Denhpsychologie. Not only the 
elements, but the processes and forms of thought have been 
carefully examined. German concern with the more com- 
plex problems of perception and thinking has, however, taken 
another direction as well. In 1912 Wertheimer® reported 
e.xperimental evidence to indicate that|^tbe perception of 
movement is not to be structurally understood as a series 
of sensations excited by the stimulation of different retinal 
points. Movement is perceived as movement, not as a sum 
of sensations. He, together with Kohler, Kofika, and others, 
proceeded to develop a Gestaltpsychologie. ^Each Gestalt 
(configuration, pattern, or form) is a type of organization, and 
the mode of organization is sill-important if any synthesis 
is to be understood. The school of GestaUqualitat had 
already contributed the idea that the complete description of 
a percept must include not only the separate sensory data but 

® The terms were proposed by von Aster, Zeitsrhr, f. Psychol., 
XLIX., 1908. 

• E.g., Zur Psyoholagie des produktiven Denkens wnd des Intutns (1922). 

» Ztitsehr. /. Psychol., LXI, 1912. 
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the qualities which result from their mode of organization 
The school of Gestalt went much further. Not only must 
such qualities be taken into account, but all the elementary 
parts of a percept must be regarded as dependent upon the 
whole Gestalt in which they appear. The whole is not the 
sum of its parts ; on the contrary, each detail in a perceptual 
pattern is determined by the nature of the pattern. The 
school has not only contributed much experimental work, but 
has given new colour to existing methods and results. For 
example, it had long been known that animals respond in 
some cases not merely to “ stimuli ” but to relations between 
stimuli. * With Kohler," studying the behaviour of apes, the 
fact took on a new construction. The animals were trained 
to find their food in a grey container, B, darker than another 
container, A. Now when Awas removed, and the animals were 
confronted with B and a still darker box, C, they chose C. 
They did not respond to the specific item which had always 
brought them food ; on the contrary, they responded to the 
whole situation characterized by the relation " darker than." 
So, in a host of other experiments, the school has contributed 
to the movement already discussed in so many of its aspects, 
namely, the tendency to distrust purely analytic methods. 

The Gestalt school has, however, proceeded far beyond these 
premises. It has attempted to show that learning is no mere 
Irial-and-error process, but conforms to definite Gestalten ; 
that " imitation ’’ and '* insight ” are forms of perceptual 
activity which grasp situations in other terms than those 
imposed by the blind elimination of false starts. Judgment 
and reasoning, again, have their Gestalten. Thought can 
never really be " analysed," though its patterns can be 
grasped. 

This brief sketch, designed to show some of the relations of 
the Gestalt movement to other aspects of recent investiga- 
tion in perception and reasoning, is supplemented by a much 
fuller and more adequate treatment by Dr. Kluver in 
Chapter XXV. 

*■ Sp?, e.g., Washburn and Abbott, *' Experiments on the Brightness 
Value of Red for the Light-adapted Eye of the Rabbit," J, An. lieh., 
II. 1913. 

• Abk. d. Prmss. Akad. d. Wrss., 1918, Phys.-math, KI., 3. 



CHAPTER XV 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE ACQUISITION OF SKILL 

The first beginnings of our voUtiona.1 education are of the nature of 
hturablmg and fumbiing. — Bain. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century and the opening 
years of the twentieth, vigorous study was given to the 
problem of the acquisition of motor skill. Memory, as 
Ebbinghaus had conceived it, had proved amenable to 
quantitative examinp.tion, hut it now became apparent that 
other forms of the learning process could be approached in 
the same experimental spirit as the functions of memorizing 
and forgetting syllables and words. 

Bryan and Harter^ undertook in 1897-9 study of the 
stages in learning to send and receive telegraphic messages. 
Curves of learning were constructed, indicating the stages of 
progress towards mastery of the task over a period of many 
months. The " learning-curves ” thus plotted indicated that 
progress was more rapid at first than later. Progress being 
measured in terms of the number of units which could 
be handled in a unit of time, an expenditure of time and effort 
}ielded gradually less return as the task went on. But they 
found the learning process to be not a regular, even progression, 
but a series of jumps. Learning to receive telegraphic mes- 
sages was frequently interrupted by periods of no progress ; 
in these intervals the learning curve presented very roughly 
a horizontal line, to which the name " plateau " was given.® 
No uniform duration of the plateau nor imiform interval 
between plateaus was apparent. 

Following the principle of " diminishing returns ’* noted 
above, the learning-curve was found also to reach a point 
where no further gains were apparent ; practice merely kept 

* *' Studies in tha Physiology and Psychology of the Telegraphic 
Language," Psychol. Rev., IV and VI. 

• Such plateaus were not clearly demonstrable in the curves for 
"sending." 
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the subject up to his acquired standard. This last stage was 
entitled the “ physiological limit.” But the horizontal line 
of the physiological limit seemed to differ psychologically 
from the plateaus ; the plateaus did not appear to be genuine 
periods of no progress. They appeared to be periods 
in which the subject had reached the maximum attainable 
with a given method ; but after practice had continued for a 
time, he was able to take advantage of a new and more 
eflicient type of response, for which he would previously 
have been unprepared. But just what is being practised 
during a plateau ? In one instance the subject has learned 
how to receive each letter of the alphabet ; ho iiandlcs each 
word as the sum of the letters composing it, interpreting the 
symbol for one letter, and then, after a brief pause, the letter 
which follows. He is in the “ letter-habit ” stage. When 
the letters have been practised long enough, the subject 
passes rather rapidly to a new system of habits in which 
words are grasped and received as integrated units. The 
subject has entered the " word-habit ” stage, and thelearning- 
curve again rises. The word is a ” higher unit,” similar to 
the higher units discovered by Cattell(p. 175) in his investiga- 
tion of word perception. When the word-habit has been 
mastered, the subject may pass to the phrase-habit or even 
to the sentence-habit. Some expert telegraphers were found 
to follow more than two-hundred clicks behind a message to 
which they listened ; they were taking in great masses of 
material in the form of higher units. 

In immediate connection with this matter of higher units, 
or organization into groups or wholes, the work of Bryan and 
Harter showed that two or more responses might go on at 
once, in such a way that the first *' overlapped ” the second. 
This had been found also by CatteU in the reading of letters 
and words ; a word might be perceived before the previous 
word had been enunciated, etc. So, in receiving a message 
and transcribing on a typewriter, experts were found to 
follow from six to twelve words after the message ; higher 
units and overlapping were present in conjunction. The 
messages were received and typed, not letter by letter, but 
phrase by phrase, or even sentence by sentence. The subject 
could begin a new activity while waiting to complete a higher 
unit. 

Similar studies in the acquisition of skill were made within 
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a few years by Swift^ and Book“. While in general confirming 
the conclusions of Bryan and Harter, and discovering similar 
plateaus, their interpretations of the significance of the 
plateau showed significant differences. Swift pointed out 
that higher units may be in the process of formation even 
during the plateau. Book, studying the acquisition of skill 
in typewriting, found that subjects frequently showed loss 
of interest at the beginning of the plateau, and, further, that 
pliysiological observations {e.g., pulse) indicated a lax or 
depressed state, which in itself seemed sufficient to account 
for the absence of progress. Book suggested that the 
plateau, far from being a period of hidden progress, was 
actually wasted time. Book's plateaus, similar to those of 
Bryan and Harter, seemed to correspond to the passage from 
lower to higher units. 

One of Book's most important contributions related to the 
process of overlearning. Ebbinghaus had shown that addi- 
tional memorizing, beyond the amount needed for a perfect 
recitation at the time, has a marked effect in facilitating the 
task of relearning ; in fact, that the whole curve of forgetting 
for overlearned material falls off much more slowly than that 
for just-learned material. Book’s subjects, after acquiring 
considerable skill in typewriting — in which, of course, a great 
many reactions were overleamed — dropped the problem for 
four months. Upon resuming practice they regained in a 
few days the same level of skill which had at first cost them 
several weeks. Book concluded that something had occurred 
which illustrated James's maxim that we learn to skate in the 
summer and to swim in the winter ; the period of disuse 
was credited with ' ‘ the disappearance, with the lapse of time, of 
numerous psycho- physical difficulties, . . . interfering habits 
and tendencies, which, as they faded, left the more firmly 
established typewriting associations free to act ” (p. 8o). 
Though this conclusion has not commanded tmiversal assent, 
the data did at least clearly demonstrate the vast importance 
of intensive overlearning. In terms of Ebbinghaus’s " saving 
method," the loss during four months of no practice was 
exceedingly slight. 

* " Studies in the Psychology and Physiology of Learning," Am. J. 
Psychol; XIV, 1903 ; " Memory of a Skilful Act," Am. J. Psychol., 
XVI, 1903, etc. 

* " The Piychology of Skill," Univ. of Monfam PublieaHons in 
Psychology, igo8. 
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While these investigations were going forward in human 
learning, similar work was in progress in the field of 
behaviour. But the methods and concepts developed in 
animal investigations were in many ways quite different, and 
proved in time to contain much that was new and important 
for human psychology. 

A word must be said about the animal psychology of the 
late nineteenth century. The great bulk of animal experi- 
mentation was being done by physiologists, German work 
being especially abundant. The physiologists were concerned 
with part-functions, relatively little with total adjustments. 
Studies in tropisms, reflex action, and secretory functions 
were numerous. A few sporadic experiments dealing with 
perception^ and instinct were performed by British and 
American students. In 1875 Spalding* sought an answer 
to the question whether swallows fly instinctively, or learn 
to fly. Swallows were placed in a small cage as soon as 
they were hatched ; when liberated at the normal flying 
age, some flew without assistance. But perhaps the most 
conspicuous studies of animals were those of Lloyd Morgan,* 
pursued, for the most part, by the method of collecting 
observations rather than by controlled experiment. Galton, 
too, familiarized himself with the ways of wild animals, 
threading his way to a vantage-point where he could observe 
them without attracting attention. Among his most striking 
observations are those relating to the " gregarious instinct.” 
Describing the hfe of the wild ox in relation to its herd, he 
says : " If he be separated from it by stratagem or force, he 
exhibits every sign of mental agony ; he strives with aU his 
might to get back again, and when he succeeds, he plunges 
into its middle to bathe his whole body with the comfort of 
closest companionship ... To live gregariously is to become 
a fibre in a vast sentient web overspreading many acres ; it 
is to become the possessor of faculties always awake, of eyes 
that see in all directions, of ears and nostrils that explore a 
broad belt of air ; it is also to become the occupier of every 
bit of vantage ground whence the approach of a wild beast 
might be overlooked.*’* Gallon’s observations are deeply 

* Sae, Lubbock, Ants, Bees, and Wasps (1882). 

* “ Iiihtmct and Acquisition," Natare, XII, 1875. 

* P;S-< Animat Ltfe and TnieUigence (1891). 

* inquiries into Human Faculty (1883}, Section on '* Gregarious and 
iilavish Instiucts." 
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imbued with the evolutionary spirit, and are one of the most 
oljvioiis reverberations of Darwinian influence on psycho- 
lof'ical thought. Animals, he held, are equipped with innate 
mechanisms of reaction which make possible their adaptation 
to environment. But in all this work there was no quan- 
titative analysis of instinctive behaviour, very little experi- 
mental isolation of variables, and no thorough analysis of 
animal learning. 

It is, therefore, not an exaggeration to say that Thorndike, 
with one stroke, created experimental animal psychology. 
Ilis work was begun in 1897 while he was a graduate student 
at Harvard, studying under James. But James offered only 
incidental inspiration ; the general plan and the specific 
methods were Thorndike’s. Not that Thorndike was unin- 
fluenced by German physiology or by the observations of 
Biitish students such as Lloyd Morgan and Romanes. But 
tiie animal studies of the late nineteenth century really offered 
Thorndike less than did the general conception of experi- 
mental psychology, as the new German and American labor- 
atories expressed it. |Iis first experiments were upon chicles, 
dogs, and cats. Shortly afterwards he improvised an animal 
laboratory at Columbia, where, under CatteU’s supervision, 
the work continued. The problem most extensively studied 
was the nature of the learning-curve in animal behaviour,^ 
A cat was placed, for example, in a cage which could be 
opened only by striking a latch or button, and a piece of fish 
was placed outside. Biting, clawing, and scurrying ensued, 
followed at last by the accidental movement which released 
the animal. On a later trial the same general behaviour 
followed, and so on in each new test. However, the total 
time required to get out, though fluctuating, showed a con- 
sistent tendency to decrease. When the number of practice 
days was indicated on the x-axis and the number of minutes 
required to complete an act on the y-axis, the learning-curve 
was found to fall rapidly at first, then more and more gradu- 
ally, until a limit, a horizontal line, was reached, indicating 
the animal’s complete mastery of the task. Such a curve, 
plotted from time units, obviously corresponded to the newly- 
constructed learning-curves for telegraphy reported by 
Bryan and Harter ; the latter, though measuring in terms of 

' *' Animal Intelligence.'' Psychol. Sev., Monogr. Suppl., 11 , 
1897 -9 (wlitde No. 8), 
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accomplishment per unit of time, rather than in terms ol 
time per unit of accomplishment, had pointed to the same 
conclusion, namely, the principle of diminishing returns with 
practice. Both curves were, in respect to this principle, 
similar to Ebbinghaus’s curves of forgetting. ^ Though there 
were of course irregularities in the individual curves, and 
frequently great variations from one performance to the next, 
there were nevertheless no clear-cut plateaus such as those 
discovered in learning to receive telegraphic messages. 

It appeared clear from Thorndike’s curves that sudden 
insight into the nature of the task was rare or indeed entirely 
absent. There was no sudden and permanent drop in the 
curve indicating that the cat had " solved ” the problem. 
The cat started with random movements, which were gradu- 
ally eliminated as practice went on ; the time taken to strike 
the latch necessarily decreased. Thorndike saw (as had 
Spencer and Bain*) the importance of such “random” 
movements in leading to the discovery of the “ right ” move- 
ment ; for this kind of behaviour the term " trial and error ” 
was soon in general use.“ Even in the monkey, learning was 
of this general type ; Thorndike found no clear cases even of 
the process of “ imitation.”* 

Thorndike's theoretical interpretations were perhaps nearly 
as important as his experimental findings. He introduced 
a change in the current theory of learning. The process 
of learning had been regarded, by most authors since 
Hobbes, as essentially the formation of connections ; those 
who interested themselves in physiology emphasized especi- 
ally brain-connections. Thorndike saw the significance of 
stating learning in terms of functional connections between 
external stimuli and externally observable responses.' The 

* All were, moreover, logarithmic curves, at least up to the ph3rsio- 
logical limit ; this limit, however, seemed genuinely rectilinear rather 
than asymptotic to a horizontal line. 

® See p. in. 

* See I4oyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour (1900), p. 139, for an early 
use of the term. 

* “ The Mental Life of the Monkeys, " Psychol. Rev., Monogr. Sttppl.. 
Ill, 1890-1901 (whole No. 15). " Imitation " has heen reported by 
.subsequeut workers. No general agreement prevails as to the defini- 
tioa oi imitation nor as to the explanation oi the coses reported. 

® Hartley had emphasized motor elements in association ; movements 
could be associated with one another as with ideas. Thorndike's view 
Wirt almost identical with this doctrine, hut was enriched by data from 
a century and a half of neurology, and by the evolntionary theory. 
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units were for Thorndike the bonds between stimuli and 
responses. Nevertheless, the nature of these bonds was to 
be understood in the light of the “ neurone theory.” 

This general conception was utilized in the formulation of 
a variety of " laws of learning.” These were offered in his 
Elements of Psychology (1905), and elaborated in his Eiuca- 
tiond Psychology'- (1913-4). The " law of exercise " stated 
that the use of a given connection between stimulus and 
response strengthens the bond (while disuse weakens it) ; 
such factors as recency and frequency are subheads under the 
law. The " law of associative shifting ” stated that, if two 
stimuli are presented simultaneously, one of these eliciting 
a certain response, the other later acquires the capacity to 
elicit the same response. Another was the " law of effect," 
which stated that the satisfaction following from an act 
strengthens the bond and leads to its repetition, while annoy- 
ance tends to weaken the bond and hence to eliminate the 
act.’ All these laws had long been assumed and used, of 
course, e.g., by animal-trainers ; but their clear formulation 
was significant. 

The first decade of the twentieth century brought a great 
number of experimental studies of animals. The mechanism 
to which Thorndike gave the name of associative shifting 
was being studied under other names (see p. 264), and was 
shown to be present even in very lowly forms of life ; on the 
other hand, this mechanism, rather than reasoning or insight, 
seemed to account even for relatively complicated types of 
learning. 

During the time of these early investigations in learning 
there was a strong suspicion in the minds of psychologists 
that there might be some significant connection between the 
learning process and the thinking process. There was, on the 
one hand, good reason to believe that human beings learn in 
ways not characteristic of animals, that something different 
happens inside of them. On the other hand, it was natural 
to look for similarities between animal and human learning, 

* Part of Vol. Ill is a' revision of his book, Educational Psychology, 
which appeared in 1903, 

* Satisfaction and annoyance were conceived in terms of synaptic 
functions ; when a pathway was ready to conduct, the proces.9 of con- 
duction was satisfying, while annoyance might result cither from the 
failure of a ready pathway to conduct or from the forced conduction of 
an unready pathway. 
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and to utilize as far as possible those conceptions which had 
proved helpful in animal experimentation. Both problems 
were greatly clarified by the appearance of a number of 
volumes (such as Mach’s Erkenntnis und Irrtum, 1905, and 
Dewey’s How We Think, igid), which represented the think- 
ing process as a trial-and-error mechanism in which human 
subjects manipulate situations mentally without the need for 
overt random movements. 

Importance must be attached to the experiments of Rugcr' 
(1910), who offered partial confirmation of the trial-and-error 
theory of thinking, and made extensive use of the German 
and American studies of " attitudes ” mentioned in the 
last chapter. He studied the process of solving mechanical 
puzzles, in which the subject had to disentangle and remove 
some part through a complex series of manual movements. 
In tins process it was usually necessary for the subject 
to go through random movements or trial-and-error activity 
similar to that shown by Thorndike’s cats. . Ruger found 
in his twenty-five subjects much of this random exploratory 
behaviour — in fact, such an extraordinary amount of it 
that a large proportion of the first solutions were genuinely 
accidental. Further, the subjects’ reports showed that, 
in addition to such overt behaviour, much trial-and-error 
activity was going on mentaUy. But he found that there 
was frequently a sudden and permanent drop in the 
leaming-cturve, corresponding to a successful lead which the 
subject grasped clearly and continued to utilize. Such 
sudden (Sops were often due to his noticing the locus^ of a 
difficulty. In other cases the drops corresponded to much 
more complex instances of analysis of the nature of the 
problem. Ruger had, then, obtained experimental evidence, 
even in a very complex intellectual process, of a thorough- 
going similarity between reasoning and ordinary " blind ” 
learning, as found even in the behaviour of very lowly animals. 

Ruger was really more interested in those complex mental 
states where the process of " analysis " occurred, that is, 
recognition of similarities and differences, observation of the 
relation between movements hitherto disconnected, and the 

* "The Biycholo^ of Efficiency," Arch, of Psychol., No. XV. 

’ The same fact, in chimpanzee learning, had been noted by Wood- 
worth in 1902-3. See Ladd and Woodworth, Elements of Physiological 
Psychology (ton), p. 552-3. 
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like. The effectiveness of analysis was found to depend 
largely on the subject's attitude. The conception of attitudes, 
while specifically borrowed from the Wurzburg experimental- 
ists was not, as with them, that of a new kind of structure, 
but* that of a way of facing the situation. Among the 
attitudes discovered, by far the most effective was the prob- 
lem attitude, in which the subject forgot his self-consciousness 
and the desire to make a good showing, and became interested 
in the problem itself. The problem attitude was the one most 
favourable to the emergence of sudden and useful insights. 
Even here, however, Ruger’s data showed that such insights 
were apt to come clearly in consequence of similarities 
between the new task and a previous task successfully 
mastered. In other words, they were transfers from situa- 
tions which resembled the one in which the subject was now 
working. Sudden insight, far from overthrowing the trial- 
and-error conception, seemed, at least in a large proportion 
of cases, to arise from the reappearance of a response- 
tendency which in a previous situation had given successful 
results. There were, to be sure, some cases in which it was 
very hard to see what in the past experience caused the par- 
ticular flash of sudden insight to occur, and agnosticism and 
suspended judgment are still in order ; but at least much of 
the mysteriousness of thought was dispelled.^ 

y 

The reader will recall that Binet had shown certain striking 
similarities between perception and reasoning (p. 239). 
Roger and others had now ventured in the same direction. 
The reports of Ruger’s subjects, as well as those of the 
Wiirzburg school, had, in fact, revealed many processes 
wliich might be classified equally well rmder perception, 
reasoning or learning. The traditional distinctions seemed 
to be shaken. In the case of the German investigators the 
new tendency took the form of reducing the reasoning 
processes, in some instances, to sequences of " attitudes.” 
Ruger, and the American " functionalist " school, made 
attitudes equally important for reasoning and for perception. 

^ Bignano (The Psychology of Reasoning, 1920) has not only accepted 
the notion of tnenial experimeniation as the essence of reasoning, but has 
worked out a systematic biological formulation of the reasoning process, 
in terms of the afiective life and of attention. 
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We must next consider some theoretical and some ex- 
perimental studies of the learning process which threw such 
light on perception and reasoning as to make both processes 
seem classifiable as subheads under learning. 

Perhaps a good place to begin is the study of the transfer 
of training. The earliest careful study of transfer in motor 
functions^ was made by Scripture and his collaborators,® who 
in 1894 trained subjects to carry out various movements with 
the right hand, and measured the degree of improvement in 
the same movement with the left hand. They found a large 
degree of transfer in such “ cross-education.” Thorndike 
and Woodworth,® in 1901, trained subjects in such tasks as 
the estimation of geometrical areas and of the magnitude of 
weights. When larger areas and weights were substituted 
for those used in the practice series, the effects of ‘‘ transfer 
of training ” were slight. Such effects as did appear were 
interpreted as due to " identical elements ” present in the 
practice and in the final series ; these identical elements 
included specific habits and attitudes involved in adjustment 
to the task. Conclusions were stated in terms of the absence 
of general training in the functions involved ; the elements 
trained were specific habits which played a part only because 
of the close similarity between the situations encountered. 
This interpretation was in accordance with Thorndike’s 
stimulus-response psychology, and in particular with his view 
that learning consists in the alteration of specific bonds. 
Much discussion of the whole conception of identical elements 
ensued.* Ebert and Meumann' undertook an experiment 
closely similar to that of James (p. 218), testing the effect of a 
practice period of memorizing upon the efficiency of memor- 

* Fechner had reported that learning to write with one liand facilitated 
the procests with the other hand {Berichte d. h.-saehs. Ces. d. Wissensch., 
maih.-phys., Kl. X, 1858. p, 70). Volkmann had shown experimentally 
that the reduction of tluj '* two-point threshold ” in certain regions 
through training lowered the threshold in other regions [ibid., X, 1858, 

p. 38)- 

* Scripture. Smith, and Brown, Studies from the Yale Psychological 
Laboratory, II. 

* “ The Influence of Improvement in One Mental Function upon 
the Eificicncy of Other Functions," Psychol. Rev., Vlll. 

* Bair (" The Practice Curve,” Psychol. Rev., Monogr. Suppl., V, 
toot -3 (whole No. lol found that the curve of a skilled act showed, 
from its beginning, the influence of practice in another skilled act which 
bafi some elements in common with it. 

* Areh.f. d.ges. Psychol., IV, 1904, 
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jzing other material. Their results seemed to show decided 
improvement as the result of memory-training. It was 
pointed out by W. F. Dearbom‘ that sufficient account had 
not been taken of the influence of the test material given 
before the practice period commenced ; in fact, repeating 
their initial and fini tests without the practice period, he 
found a high level of attainment in the final tests, which was 
attributable to the effect of the initial lest. Since the initial 
and final tests were similar, there was nothing to contradict 
the explanation of transfer in terms of the use of identical 
elements. The implications of all this for the theory of 
" formal discipline " were clear ; " perception ” and " reason- 
ing " seemed scarcely likely to be general functions capable of 
direct training, but names for very complex groups of activ- 
ities, each activity being understood in terms of specific habits 
acquired by the individual." Perception and reasoning were 
no longer clearly separable from the learning process. 

Very significant was the work of Fracker," who succeeded 
very well in getting rid of obvious similarities between practice 
material and test material. He presented to his subjects a 
series of musical tones in groups of four. Immediately after- 
ward, before allowing them to reproduce what they had heard, 
he gave four more tones, and asked them to reproduce, in 
order, the first group of four. Of course there was much 
interference, which involved the necessity that each subject 
should find a mnemonic device, some scheme by which to 
fixate the tones so as to permit recall. The individual differ- 
ences were considerable ; nevertheless, most of the subjects 
showed themselves capable of learning to reproduce the first 
series in spite of interference from the second. This result 
made possible the statement that the subjects improved in 
their performance by virtue of the acquisition of some specific 
" trick " or technique, and not as the result of formal memory 
training. This finding was confirmed by the fact that when 
the subjects turned to a new task, sixch as memorizing poetry, 

* " Tlie General Effects of Special Practice in. Memory," Psychol. Bull,, 
VI, 1909. 

» For an example of the experimental evidence indicating some 
transfer from one school subject to another, when closely related, see 
Dallam, " Is the Study of Latin. Advantageous to the Study of English ?" 
Sd. Rev,, LIV, 1903. 

• " On the Transference of Training in Memory," Psychol, 
Monogr., IX, 1908, 
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they manifested no clear gain from their previous practice in 
memorizing ; they could not utilize their previous mnemonic 
devices. The work of Ruger, previously discussed, indicated 
that transfer was attributable to similarities between situa- 
tions. Many other studies of transfer have served to confirm 
the Thorndike-Woodworlh conclusions as to identical ele- 
ments — conclusions which have now won general acceptance,' 
although strong opposition to the view has been a prominent 
feature of the Gestalt psychology (p. 244 and p. 426!,). 

Another field of investigation, usually treated in the same 
spirit, is ‘‘ interference,” or the decrease in efficiency which h 
observable in some activities in consequence of participation 
in other activities. This interference was manifest in the 
work of Muller and Pilzecker.® They found that when a 
given pair of items, A and B, had been learned in conjunction, 
and an attempt was then made to link A with C, the connec- 
tion A-C might prove peculiarly hard to establish, because of 
interference from B. This was a statement of the problem of 
interference in terms of specifiic connections or linkages. 
Similar interference has been found in the study of overt 
motor acts. Miinsterberg" conducted the simple experiment 
of changing his watch from one pocket to another and noting 
how many times a day he put it into the " wrong " pocket. 
He and subsequent investigators have reported that imper- 
fectly formed habits tend to interfere with one another, while 
more thoroughly practised acts cease to do so. 

An aspect of interference which has engaged much interest 
is" retroactive inhibition.”* If immediately after a learning- 
period the subject is confronted with a new task, his recall of 
the learned material is appreciably less efficient than is his 
recall of material followed by a rest period. The amount of 
interference depends on the similarity between the learned 
material and the task which immediately follows, but all 
tasks exert some inhibitory effect.® 

But evidence came to hand early in the present century to 

* See, for example. Sleight, " Memory and Formal Training,” Brit. 
J. Psychol,, lY, 1911. It mnst, however, be remembered that the 
term. " element ” is still hard to define. 

* Zeiischr. /. Psychol., Erghazungsb. I, rgoo. 

* BeitrSge x. exp. Psychol., I, 1892. 

* Muller and Pilzecker, op. di. 

* See, 6 .g., Robinson, " Some Factors Determining the Degree of 
Retroactive Inhibition,” Psychol. Monogr., XXVIII, 1920. 
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show that the learning process could not be regarded merely 
as a relation between stimuli and responses. The intern^ 
condition of the organism was of major importance. Muller 
and Schumann* showed that the reading of nonsense syllables 
need not result in learning their order, but that when the 
subject’s attitude is altered through the instruction to learn 
tl)e syllables in order, rapid learning follows. The new atti- 
tude was called= the " will to learn.” This suggestion vied 
with Kiilpe's movement in sweeping away the debris of the 
associationist tradition. The trend in all recent work is in 
the diiection of showing the significance of the attitudes 
taken, the " control " or the “ mental set " determining the 
formation of associations. 

A fertile field of research has been the problem of " inci- 
dental memory,” that is, memory for material which has never 
been consciously learned.® As early as 1895 this was investi- 
gated by Cattell.* He gave a series of questions to Columbia 
undergraduates as to what they had seen under a variety of 
situations, to determine how much in their everyday sur- 
roundings had failed to be sufficiently noted to make possible 
an answer to questions. He pointed out the extraordinary 
unreliability of casual everyday observation, showing that 
many things frequently seen had failed to make an impression 
definite enough to permit of successful recall. Moreover, 
individuals were frequently certain of much which had no 
basis in fact. This experiment was repeated by Jastrow® 
with confirmatory results . Binet, « using suggestion, obtained 
corroboration for Cattell’s thesis. The study took quantit- 
ative form in the work of Stem,’ who ascertained the increase 
or decrease in the number of items reported, with the lapse 
of time after the presentation, and found a decrease in the 
accuracy of testimony as time elapsed. He was interested 

* Zeitschr. f. Psychol., Yl, 1894. 

® By Ebert and Meumnnn, op. dl. 

® ‘rite problem has generally been so defined as to include many ques- 
tions which have only one thing in common, the search for mental con- 
nections established without deliberate purpose. 

* “ Measurement of the Accuracy of Recollection," Science, N.S., 
II, 1895- 

• Reported by F. E. Bolton, " Accuracy of RecoUcctioii and Observa- 
tion," Psychol. Pev., Ill, 1896. 

• La Sui^estibiliti (1900). 

’ Zeitschr. fd. ges. Sirafrechlswiss., XXIII, 1903. See also BeitrSge 
ear Psyciwlogie der Awssage, I (1903—4), in which the decrease of suggest- 
ibility with age was demonstrated. 
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in the " psychology of testimony ” as a practical problem ; 
hence not only defective memory, but the tendency to 
fabricate unwittingly material to take the place of what was 
forgotten, was important. Claparcde* found that with the 
lapse of time there was a tendency to neglect the unusual 
and the contingent and to testify in the direction of the 
" probable.” Following the observations of Thorndike and 
Woodworth on the inability of subjects to report accurately 
on their everyday surroundings, Garry Myers" offered evidence 
which showed the marked incapacity of most observers to 
report on situations to which they had been frequently 
exposed. For example, the vast majority of his subjects 
gave grossly inaccurate estimates as to the size of a dollar 
bill or a postage stamp. 

But all these studies leave open the question whether the 
results are due to failures of recall or to the failure of human 
beings to notice^ items in their surroundings. The question 
frequently appears to be not how good a man’s memory is, 
but whether items were observed in the first place. 

But traditional associationism was to suffer even more 
serious rebuffs than these. In 1907 Witasek* discovered that 
the mere passive reading and re-reading of printed matter 
was decidedly less efficacious than reading followed by 
" active recitation,” in which the subject forced himself to 
recall what he had read. This statement was reduced to 
clear quantitative form by A. I. Gates," who not only con- 
firmed Witasek’s conclusions, but showed that both the rate 
of learning and the amount retained were increased by 
devoting larger and larger percentages of the learning-time 
to recitation ; even the use of eighty per cent, of the time 
for recitation was more efiective than smaller percentages. 
It was clear that learning was at least something more than 
the indiscriminate formation of linkages ; the ways in which 
such linkages were formed called aloud for investigation. , 

^ '' 16moignage collectif," Arch, de Psychol,, V, 1906 . 

• " A Study in Incidental Memory," Arch, of Psychol., XXVI, igiS- 

• Whatever bugbears arise when " attention " h mentioned, it would 
appear that the understanding of these results can come only through 
further investigation of the functional significance, if not, in fad, of the 
nature, of attention. We need to know not only the relation of atten- 
tion +0 learning, but to the entire curve of forgetting in the case of 
material learned witli varying degrees of thoroughness. 

• Zdtsehr. f. Psychol., XLIV, igoy. 

• " Recitation as a Factor in Memorising,” .if rcA. of Psychol., XL, 19I7‘ 
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Another experiment necessitating a revision of association- 
ism was the study of the r61c of the image in relation to the 
fixation and recall of complex visual stimuli ; in other words, 
the question of the extent to which we remember by virtue 
of mental pictures or other reproductions of the sensory con- 
tent once experienced. The experiments of Judd and Cow- 
ling‘ were designed to find how much of a picture could be 
recalled after it had been exposed for a short interval. They 
found that the subject made definite attacks on the task ; he 
would look at different points and immediately afterward 
recall those details that he had noticed. Each time the 
picture was presented, he would name a few more things 
observed. But never at any time was the thing photo- 
graphed on the mind so that he could “ read off ” from his 
mental image what he had seen. There was no process 
by which he mentally saw the picture all at once, and then 
read off from his “ mental picture ” a series of details. 
The results indicated simply specific observations and 
specific reports. Results equally damaging to the inter- 
pretation of memory in terms of simple imagery were 
obtained by M. R. Femald.* She put before her subjects 
an arrangement of letters in both vertical and horizontal 
lines so as to form a square (Binet letter-square). Having 
asked her subject to get a complete visual image of 
this letter-square, she removed the letters. The letters 
could then, indeed, be named by some subjects ; but when 
instructions were given to read, for example, from the lower 
right-hand corner vertically to the upper right-hand corner, 
or to read letters from right to left, confusion and error 
resulted. The subject might be able, by rehearsing the whole 
series, to perform even such tasks, but one thing which he 
evidently was not doing was reading from a clear memory 
image. The contrast between the reproduction of the letters 
in the order learned and the reproduction of them in any other 
order was so great as to indicate that the square was not 
recalled in terms of mental images at all. The visualizer may, 
indeed, “ see ” individual letters, but he can scarcely make 
good his claim that he continues to see the square. The 
question as to the number of items which may be simultane- 

‘ '* Studies iu Perceptual Development," Psychol. Rev., Monogy, 
Supph, Will, 1907 (whole No. 34). 

* "The Diagnosisof Mentallmagery," Psychol. XIV. 1912-3. 
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ously visualized remains open ; it is sufficient to note that 
some memory processes which had in general been attributed 
to imagery were discovered to have no such foundation. 
Adherents to the theory of imageiess thought found here 
much comfort. 

Into the chaos of theories of thought and memory resulting 
from such studies came a definite and illuminating suggestion, 
in Woodworth’s Presidential Address before the American 
Psychological Association in 1914, " A Revision of Imageless 
Thought."* This served as a historical summary and a new 
theory for the interpretation of scattered data on perception 
and memory. His view can be staled most simply in func- 

onal terms, and when the implications are grasped, a 
structural formulation may be offered. Woodworth de- 
scribed perception as a form of response ; the " perceptual 
reaction " theory postulated a process above and beyond the 
arousal of a group of sensations or images. In fact, it 
supposed that brain areas outside the sensory regions react 
to the separate sensory items in a way which the items them- 
selves could never determine. It is true that in every 
perceptual experience there are sensory elements, but they 
do not constitute a percept unless the organism makes such a 
perceptual reaction. This perceptual reaction is not the sum 
of the constituent parts, but a relation which the organism 
bears to the various stimulating elements. 

Woodworth described an experiment to show how this 
principle operated in the case of standard memory.material, 
" paired associates.” He had read aloud to his subjects a 
series of words, instructing the subjects to learn them in the 
usual manner, in such fashion that the first word of each pair 
would, when presented, recall the second. But he presented 
the stimuli at a constant rate ; the interval between A and B 
was identical Avith that between B and C, despite the fact 
that A-B and C-D were to be learned as pairs. Associa- 
tionists from Hartley onward would expect that the linkage 
from B to C would be as firmly established as the linkages 
A-B and C-D. Association by contiguity throughout its 
various revisions had implied that any two parts of a 
situation presented successively form connections which later 
cause the presentation of the first to bring back the second. 


1 Psychol. Rev., XXIl, 1915. 
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But Woodworth reported that the tendency for the first 
term of a pair to recall its second term was eighty-five times as 
gieal as the tendency of the latter to recall the first term of 
the next pair. Clearly he was dealing with something more 
than mere contiguity. The connection between B and C, 
between D and E. etc., was. in fact, so slight that it was not 
definitely attributable to the contiguity-factor at all. Atten- 
tion might, in some cases, have wavered so as to make B-C 
and the like appear in consciousness so as to be perceived as 
pairs. The experiment not only seemed to refute the law of 
contiguity, but in Woodworth’s opinion it indicated that the 
perception of A and B as a pair served as a basis for the con- 
nection between them. Not their proximity, not merely the 
formal will to learn, not any special attitude, but the act of 
perception itself established the connection. Perception 
was interpreted not as a state within which sensation exists, 
but as a reaction which the sensations arouse. 

Now for the structural implications of this point of view. 
" Imageless thought '' may appear whenever a perceptual 
experience is revived without the revival of the sensory 
constituents. When the perceptual reaction has taken place, 
the brain patterns may be reinstated in such form as to bring 
back the thought without the images. Meanings are not, 
so to speak, brothers and sisters of images ; for images 
depend on the re-excitement of sensory areas, while meanings 
depend upon activity in regions not comprised within the 
sensory areas. The coming and going of images may leave 
the meaning unaffected. The meaning, nevertheless, must 
be regarded from a structural Auewpoint as present in con- 
sciousness. 

Another word about the neurological implications. We 
have in the visual cortex a number of elements which, when 
stimulated, produce individual sensations or images. The 
seeing of an object involves the excitation of a pattern within 
this visual area. But it involves, Woodworth suggests, some- 
thing more— a process outside this sensory projection area. 
This outlying region is the physical substrate for recall of 
jwrceptual patterns. The importance of snch perceptual 
patterns is apparent in illusions. Things may be " wrongly " 
perceived, not through the admixture of misleading image.'} 
(as structuralism would in general assert), but through the 
transfer to a new situation of a perceptual response which 
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was useful in a previous situation. When one is reading proof, 
one may fail to note misprints, not because images are mis- 
placed, but because a firmly established perceptual habit 
comes into play. This doctrine may readily be harmonized 
with the widespread opinion (p. 202) that in addition to 
sensory areas in the cortex tliere are, so to speak, interpreting 
areas, the disorganization of which may produce gross damage 
to perception, as in the case of " word-deafness ” and " word- 
blindness." 

One more radical departure from Hartleyan associationisra 
must be noted in the emphasis upon total experience and its 
" redintegration ” rather than mere serial arrangement of 
items of experience. Hamilton’s doctrine (p. 105) , adopted and 
used by Bain and James, and undergoing various vicissitudes 
in the hands of Bradley and Semon,* has served as the 
starting point for much modern discussion of learning. 
H. L. Hollingworth® uses the term " redintegration ’’ to 
describe not the process by which an element brings buck its 
context, but the process by which it functions for the situation 
of which it was once a part ; the part acts for the whole. 
It is evident that association (or " associative shifting ") is 
not the key to such a process, but rather a special case of a 
principle of wide application.* 

* Principles of Logic (1883). 

* The Mneme (1904). 

® The Psychology of Functional Neuroses (1920), Chapter II ; 
The Psychology of Thought (iga6), p. 92 f. 

* HoUingworth interweaves this principle with the doctrine of the 
" i)siyehophy.sical continuum," to the cfiect that the only difference 
between the subjective and objective worlds lies in the greater uniform- 
ity of our experience of the latter ; and indicates transitional orders . 
between the two extremes. 
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BEHAVIOUBISM 

Dismiss therefore every idle fancy and foolish conjecture of those who 
confine the intellectual activity to particular locations in the body. — 
Oregory of Nyssa. 

We have sought to indicate how the thought processes were 
subjected to an experimental analysis which showed their 
close relation to problems in learning and in perception. 
Another field of investigation contributed to the fusion of 
these traditionally distinct problems. This new movement 
arose within the field of animal psychology, but soon spread 
to include a systematic restatement of nearly all the problems 
of human psychology. 

Late in the nineteenth century began a series of animal 
studies by German physiologists who are loosely designated 
the “ German Objectivists.'’^ This group endeavoured to 
interpret animal behaviour without reference to any mental 
events whatever. Even sensation was excluded. They 
objected, for example, to the use of the term " ear," because 
the ear is the organ of hearing. We have, they thought, 
no right to assume that organisms hear ; let us use, they 
said, the term " phonoreceptor." Similarly, we have no 
right to assume that an animal sees ; let us use the term 
" photoreceptor." No one could be more drastic in the 
exclusion of conscious events than the German Objectivists. 

The same spirit breathed in the work of the Russian 
physiologist, Pavlov. At the beginning of the present 
century he was engaged at the (then) St. Petersburg Universi- 
ty on a programme of research upon the physiology of 
glands. He gave attention for a long time to the salivary 
reflex, and became interested in the fact that the reflex could 
be elicited by other means than direct stimulation of tlie 
tongue. Having devised a technique for the observation, 
and measurement of the influence of a variety of factors upon 


^ Among their leaders were Betho, Beer, and von UexkiiU. 
263 
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the salivary secretion, he noticed that stimuli which bore 
originally no known relation to the salivary reflex might 
elicit the response, if they had been present simultaneously 
with gustatory stimuli which caused the flow of saliva. He 
was thinking in objective and in quantitative teims ; he 
determined how much saliva was produced by each stimulus. 
He sounded a tuning-fork simultaneously with the applica- 
tion of a given quantity of powdered meat on a dog’s tongue, 
and repeated this procedure at intervals until the tuning-fork 
alone, without the meat, would produce not merely the flow 
of saliva but the same number of drops per unit of time which 
the meat alone had originally produced. 

His early technique involved merely the use of a fistula 
in the cheek, to collect the saliva. Later he used a 
more elaborate method : a rubber lube connected with 
a fistula directed the flow upon a delicate platform 
resting on a spring. Each drop which fell upon the 
platform caused a movement which was transmitted to a 
delicate marker upon a revolving drum, so that it was possible 
to record not only the number of drops but the moment at 
which each drop fell. This made it possible not only to state 
the total amount of saliva emitted in a half-minute, but its 
variation in ten-second intervals, and so on. The saliva 
meanwhile was collected as it fell from the platform. This 
whole quantitative viewpoint was essential to Pavlov’s 
" conditioned reflex ” method ; the reflex was conditional 
upon the fact that a given stimulus had been presented 
together with one which was originally adequate to elicit it. 

During the first years of the present century a great 
number of investigations were undertalcen at St. Petersburg, 
to study the imsaber of repetitions needed to build up such 
conditioned reflexes in the dog under different conditions, 
the variation of the time interval between original and con- 
ditionmgstimulus, the influence of other stimuli in inhibiting 
b tonditioned reflex, and kindred problems. Among these 
studies, some of the most interesting deal with the variation 
of the time interval between the '* conditioning " stimulus 
and the “ original " stimulus. Conditioned reflexes have not 
been demonstrated to occur wh^ the conditioning stimulus 
appears after the original stimulus. Among these in- 
vestigations a group of considerable importance deals with 
the influence of irihibition (" distraction ”). If the con- 
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ditioning stimulus A has come to cause a flow of saliva, 
but if now an irrelevant stimulus B is presented together 
with A, to what extent does the stimulus B augment or 
decrease the reaction ? The Pavlov school found evidence 
that such irrelevant stimuli tend to inhibit the response, 
the effect varying with the nature and intensity of the 
new stimulus. This led to the formulation of quite com- 
plicated problems ; for example, those relating to the 
" inhibition of an inhibition." The conditioned reflex 
method offered such extraordinary possibilities, a means 
of answering objectively such a host of fundamental problems 1 
ill behaviour, that it .seemed to some investigators almost a ' 
high road to Paradise. 1 

Early investigations of " discrimination are illustrative. 
Pavlov's pupils undertook to determine how well the dog 
discriminates tones, in terms of a differential salivary response 
to tones separated by small intervals. Suppose a tuning- 
fork at 256 vibrations per second is sounded simultaneously 
with the presentation of meat, so that, in time, the fork alone 
elicits the full salivary response. Then a fork of a higher or 
lower pitch is sounded ; saliva flows, but the dog is not fed. 
Whenever the original fork is sounded, food is given ; when 
the other fork is sounded, food is withheld. Rapidly the dog 
exhibits a differential response ; the salivary reflex dis- 
appears in response to the pitch which has not been attended 
by food. Now, continuing the use of the 256 fork together 
with the feeding, other forks are used whose pitch approaches 
closer and closer to that of the original one, until at last a 
pitch is found at which the full salivary response occurs ; the 
difference between such a pitch and that of the fork vibrating 
at 256 measures the interval in which pitch-discrimination 
is lacking. In the early years of the school Orbelli“ obtained 
with this method indications of very remarkable tone- 
discrimination, a few vibrations per second proving suffleient 
to cause not merely the decrease but the total disappearance 
of the salivary response, the number of drops falling off 

* The Win here deacribe-s an objeriive process. Pavlov warned bii, 
students to bewatv of the paycholognte ; m everything they did they 
were to keep their inethod,s purelw physiological. 

* Tie Ortentaiion of the Vug to Sound (1905)/ Contribtttions to the 
Study of Reactions of the Dogto Audttary Stimuli (tgoy). See Yorkesand 
Mor^llis, " The Method of Pawlow in Animal Pbychology," Psychol. 
Bull,, VI, 1909. 
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sharply, as the vibration rate rose to 258, 260, etc. In a 
similar experiment on colour-discrimination, Zeliony^ 
reported evidence for colour-blindness in the dog, hues pro- 
ducing identical responses so long as brightness and saturation 
were kept constant. Within recent years Pavlov's pupils 
have reported confirmation of Orbelli’s results, with greatly 
improved technique, together with much new material based 
upon this discrimination method. 

A good deal of skepticism prevails as to all this type of 
experimentation . H . M . J ohnson, ’ for example, using another 
method, has failed to find any such capacity for lone- 
discrimination in the dog ; and in relation to the discrimina- 
tion of visual materials it is generally known that the dog is 
extraordinarily near-sighted. Furthermore, much of the 
early Russian work is subject to the criticism that the dog’s 
responses may have been elicited by other stimuli than those 
controlled by the experimenter. In recent years much has 
been done to exclude such interfering factors ; not only is 
the experiment room rendered highly sound-proof, but the 
apparatus and e.xporimenter are placed outside, observations 
being made through a periscope. In spite of these improve- 
ments, many students of animal behaviour are averse to the 
claim that the conditioned response method can so easily 
solve such complex problems. 

Pavlov’s antipathy to subjectivism was shared by Bekh- 
terev, who as early as 1913 outlined an “ objective psycho- 
logy."’ This represented human nature in objective terms, 
the conditioned response being given a prominent place in the 
mechanism of learning. The symptoms of psychoneurotics 
were, for example, to be regarded as responses transferred 
from one situation to another by virtue of conditioning. 
More recently Bekhterev and his co-workers have attempted 
to formulate a complete characterology or science of person- 
ality‘ in terms of behaviour ; even the term " psychology " 
seems to Bekhterev to savour of the mistakes of the 
past. 

Of course, animal psychology had been using a concept 

^ ConJilwneil Reflexes Resulting from Optical Stimulation of the Dog 

(1908) • 

* ■' Audition and Habit Formation in the Dog," Beh. Mouogr., II, 

1913- ^ 

• f.it psycholttgte ot>>ceiive. 

‘ AUgemeine Grundlagen dtr Reflexologie des Menschen (3rd. ed. 1926), 
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closely similar* to that of the conditioned response ; its 1 
literature had been rich in illustrations of the attachment | 
of responses to new stimuli. But the Russian work had made 1 
the conception more definite, and had in particular offered an 
objective approach to the discrimination problem. 

The salivary-reflex method soon attracted the attention of 
American experimentalists. Its use, however, did not by 
any means carry with it Pavlov’s scorn for subjective analysis, 
nor eliminate from American work the discussion of the 
subjective side of the animal’s responses. Washburn, in 
The Animal Mind (1908), devoted considerable attention to 
the analysis of the probable conscious states attending 
observed behaviour. Yerkes, the most prolific in research 
among American experimentalists in the first years of this 
century, while making use of the conditioned response 
method, employed many introspective terms, discussing, for 
example, " ideational ” behaviour.® 


Now, in the spirit of the " German Objectivists,” and in 
harmony with Pavlov’s ban upon all reference to conscious- 
ness, an independent movement began in the work of J. B. 
Watson.® Watson was impelled, on the one hand, by his 
recognition of the fertility of the many new objective methods 
of animal psychology, to explore more and more into the nature 
of the learning process as a problem in the modification of 
behaviour. And on the other hand, he was much disgusted 

® Iflentical, except for Pavlov's quantitative conception . And the 
quantitative aspects of his work have been so generally disregarded that 
we shall here use the term " conditioned response " to designate simply 
a response attached, as dnscribed, to a substitute stimulus. Loeb had 
clearly described this mechanism in 1900 {Physiology of the Brain), call- 
ing it “ associative memory, and describing it quite objectively." 
Hobbes, Locke, and Spencer, among others, had described some cases 
of iissociation in terms nearly objective enough to pass for descriptions 
of conditioned responses. 

* " Ideational Behavior of Monkeys and Apes," Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sciences, 

• His formulation of the behaviourist programme in 1913, "Psychology 
as the Behaviorist views it," Psychol. Rev., X 3 C, was followed in 1914 
by his Behavior; An Jntroduelion to Comparative Psychology, in which 
a programme was outlined for a psychology which should be based solely 
on the biological sciences, rigidly excluding every reference to conscious 
stales or processes, Watson believes that Tliomdike stimulated him 
much more than did the " Objectivists,*' whose " parallelism " he con- 
trasts with his own monistic system. (See the Preface to the Second 
Edition of the Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 1924.) 
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by the inability of introspective psychologists, such as 
Titcliener, Angell, and Woodworth, to demonstrate a finality 
with respect to imageless thought. There seemed to be 
great unreliability in the testimony of human subjects as to 
their imagery, and this seemed to give grounds for doubt as 
to the possibility of using the image as a datum for 
psychology. Watson decided to throw overboard the entire 
concept of mind or consciousness, and to make both animal 
and human psychology the study of behaviour. Modifica- v 
tions of behaviour were to be studied in terms of stimulus- ' 
response situations, not at all in terms of conscious concom- 
itants or neurological assumptions. 

The " law of effect ” was early a centre for Watson’s 
attack.* lliorndike had maintained that if an animal does 
something which brings about satisfaction, the result is an 
improvement in the conductivity of the neural connections 
leading to the performance of the act. Acts which cause 
annoyance involve a decrease in neural conductivity tending 
to the elimination of the act. Watson objected not only to 
the concepts of satisfaction and annoyance, but to* the claim 
that there was here a factor not taken account of by the prin- 
ciples of frequency and recency. If a cat obtains food im- 
mediately after the movement of releasing the bolt of a puzzle- 
box, this movement is the last act of aU that occur in the 
cage. Furthermore, whereas unsuccessful movements are 
legion, there is but one successful movement ; over a number 
of trials the successful movement will therefore be repeated 
raoxt frequently than any other. To this Thorndike retorted 
that in many cases one successful movement was promptly 
learned, while an unsuccessful movement, though repeated 
several times in the same trial, was eliminated. * Experimental 
evidence on the point was not decisive. No technique has 
' as yet been offered which can definitely close the question as 
to the functional importance of satisfaction and annoyance. 
The problem is, of course, interwoven with many unanswered 
questions regarding the nature of the affective life ; for our 
purposes it is sufficient to note that the rejection of such 
conceptions has become a cardinal point for most varieties 
of behaviourism. 

1 Uchavioy (nji.t), p. 256 f. 

’ thnnulikc iind Ilerrick, "Watson’s ' Behavior,* ” J An, Bek., V, 
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The first definitions of behaviourism were necessarily in 
rather negative terms ; for example, in terms of the exclusion 
of parts of the subject matter of contemporary psychology. 
The movement began gradually, however, to develop a 
system of positive assumptions and to work these into a 
psychological system. Even in his earliest work, Watson 
emphasized the right of the behaviourist to think of '' mental ” 
processes as internal forms of behaviour, the relation of 
language to thought being especially stressed. We shall 
return to the point. 

In the meantime, the conditioned response method was 
beginning to be widely applied in human psychology, with 
profound consequences for psychological theory,^ and 
perhaps most of all for the theory of behaviourism. Lashley, * 
for example, demonstrated that the conditioned salivary 
reflex could be elicited in human beings through the sight of 
chocolate candy, a small cup against the parotid gland 
collecting quantities of saliva which varied with the nearness 
of the stimulus. New possibilities of the method were 
shown by Cason,® who found that the pupillary reflex can 
be conditioned by the simultaneous presentation of visual 
and auditory' stimuli. A sound may in time produce those 
pupillary contractions which resulted originally from light. 

An application of the conditioned response method to the 
problem of the nature of intelligence has been made by 
Mateer,* Utilizing a method developed by Krasnogorski,® 
she placed a chocolate drop in the mouth of a child when she 
touched his arm. A record was made of the number of repeti- 
tions required to cause the child to open its mouth immedi- 
ately upon receiving the touch upon the arm. A group of 
children from less than a year to seven years of age was 
studied, and to those from three to seven she gave standard 
intelligence tests. The number of repetitions necessary for 
conditioning was found to have a large negative correlation 

* See the .summary and bibliography in Caaon, " The ConiUtioncd 
Keflex or Coiirlitioned Response ns a. Common, Activity of Living 
Org.inisms,” Psychol. Bull., XXU, 19^5. 

* " The Human Salivary Reflex and Its Use in Psychology,” Psychol, 
Xev., tijifi. 

* " The Conditioned Pupillary Reflex," J. Bxp. Psychol., V, iqaa. 
See also his " The Conditioned Eyelid Reflex, "fbirf. 

* Child Behavior (loifl). 

* XJ^er die Bildung der hilnstlichen Bedingungsreflexe bet Sduglingen 

(1907)* 
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by the inability of introspective psychologists, such as 
Titchener, Angcll, and Woodworth, to demonstrate a finality 
with respect to imageless thought. There seemed to be \ 
great unreliability in the testimony of human subjects as to ' 
their imagery, and this seemed to give grounds for doubt as ^ 
to the possibility of using the image as a datum for ^ 
psychology. Watson decided to throw overboard the entire 
concept of mind or consciousness, and to make both animal 
and human psychology the study of behaviour. Modifica- v 
tions of behaviour were to be studied in terms of stimulus- 
response situations, not at all in terms of conscious concom- 
itants or neurological assumptions. 

The " law of effect " was early a centre for Watson’s 
attack.* Thorndike had maintained that if an animal does 
something which brings about satisfaction, the result is an 
improvement in the conductivity of the neural connections 
leading to the performance of the act. Acts which cause 
annoyance involve a decrease in neural conductivity tending 
to the elimination of the act. Watson objected not only to 
the concepts of satisfaction and annoyance, but to'the claim 
that there was here a factor not taken account of by the prin- 
ciples of frequency and recency. If a cat obtains food im- 
mediately after the movement of releasing the bolt of a puzzle- 
box, this movement is the last act of all that occur in the 
cage. Furthermore, whereas unsuccessful movements are 
legion, there is but one successful movement ; over a number 
of trials the successful movement will therefore be repeated 
more frequently than any other. To this Thorndike retorted 
that in many cases one successful movement was promptly 
learned, while an unsuccessful movement, though repeated 
several times in the same trial, was eliminated. * Experimental 
evidence on the point was not decisive. No technique has 
as yet been offered which can definitely close the question as 
1 to the functional importance of satisfaction and annoyance. 
The problem is, of course, interwoven with many unanswered 
questions regarding the nature of the affective life ; for our 
purposes it is sufficient to note that the rejection of such 
conceptions has become a cardinal point for most varieties 
of behaviourism. 

* hekaviur P> 256 f. 

•Thorndike and Herrick, "Watson’s * Behavior,' " / An. Beh., V, 
I9i5. 
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The first definitions of behaviourism were necessaiily in 
rather negative terms ; for example, in terms of the exclusion 
of parts of the subject matter of contemporary psychology. 
The movement began gradually, however, to develop a 
system of positive assumptions and to work these into a 
psychological system. Even in his earliest work, Watson 
emphasized the right of the behaviourist to think of “mental ” 
processes as internal forms of behaviour, the relation of 
language to thought being especially stressed. We shall 
return to the point. 

In the meantime, the conditioned response method was 
beginning to be widely applied in human psychology, with 
profound consequences for psychological theory,^ and 
perhaps most of all for the theory o f behaviourism . Lashley, ’ 
for example, demonstrated that the conditioned salivary 
reflex could be elicited in human beings through the sight of 
chocolate candy, a small cup against the parotid gland 
collecting quantities of saliva which varied with the nearness 
of the stimulus. New possibilities of the method were 
shown by Cason,® who found that the pupillary reflex can 
be conditioned by the simultaneous presentation of visual 
and auditory’ stimuli. A sound may in time produce those 
pupillary contractions which resulted originally from light. 

An application of the conditioned response method to the 1 
problem of the nature of intelligence has been made by j 
Mateer.* Utilizing a method developed by Krasnogorski,' 
she placed a chocolate drop in the mouth of a child when she 
touched his arm. A record was made of the number of repeti- 
tions required to cause the child to open its mouth immedi- 
ately upon receiving the touch upon the arm. A group of 
children from less than a year to seven years of age was 
studied, and to those from three to seven she gave standard 
intelligence tests. The number of repetitions necessary for 
conditioning was found to have a large negative correlation 

® See the summary and bibliography in Caion, " The Conditioned 
Keflex Of Conditioned Response as a Common Activity of Living 
Organisms," Psychol. Hull., XKll, 1925. 

* " The Human Salivary Keflex and Its, Use in Psychology," Psychol, 
Ptv., rytfl. 

* " The Conditioned Pupillary Ueflex," J. Exp, Psychol,, V, 1932. 
See also his " The Conditioned Eyelid Reflex.’Whfd. 

* Child Behavior (i9ifl). 

* Veber die Bildang der hiimtlichen Bedingimgsrefiexe bet Sduglingen 
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with intelligence scores. Moreover, the children who leained 
most quickly to open the mouth when the arm was touched 
were in general the ones who learned most quickly to foaij i. 
doing so when the touches were no longer followed by choco- 
late. The experiment, while obviously crude, is highly 
significant both for the problem of the nature of the relation 
between intelligence and learning, and as an expression of 
the widespread belief that the speed of conditioning is an 
important element, if not, in fact, the chief element, in tho 
organism’s ability to adapt itself to new situations.^ 

Of course it was inevitable that profound changes in the 
definition of the learning process should follow from such 
studies, and that they should lead toward a restatement of the 
whole problem as to the mechanism by which connections 
between stimuli and responses are altered. Many years 
elapsed, however, before a group of behaviourists saw their 
way clear to utilize these simple doctrines in the construction 
of a systematic psychology which should reduce such time- 
honoured problems as instinct, perception, judgment, intelli- 
gence, and reasoning to these elementary forms of response. 
For one result of such intensive study of the conditioned 
response, and of the recognition of its importance for the 
theory of learning, has been the recent tendency among some 

! American psychologists to believe that all learning is simply 
conditioning, and that the conditioned response is the true 
wnit of learned behaviour.* 

A few illustrations will serve to show how " learning through 
conditioning” may be substituted for the concept of the 
influence of satisfaction and annoyance as a determinant to 
action. If a rat is placed before two runways which 
contain, respectively, food and electric-shock apparatus, we 
may proceed to study objectively the factors which enable 
him, through trial-and-error, to choose the alley with the 
food. A circle, for example, may always appear above the 
door which leads to food, and a triangle above the other, the 
right and left placement of both food and shock being 
frequently reversed. Of coume, he loams quicldy if the 
circle and triangle are kept on their respective sides ; hut 

'Experiments in conditioning, from the earth-worm to man, seem in 
general to indicate a significant relation between the speed of condition- 
ing and tho complexity of tho. nervous system. 

"Watson, BeftaswiSB* (19*5), p. 157!. Smith and Guthrie, {General 
Psyeholegy in Terms of Behavior igzi), are forerunners of this view. 
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if the stimuli are frequently reversed, the rat typically 
requires many dozen trials to learn to enter the " circle " 
alley consistently and without error, as the circle is shifted 
from side to side. Now, one may say, this is a case of simple 
conditioned response ; the approach reactions previously 
present in response to food have simply been " conditioned 
to " the circle. The circle acts as a substitute stimulus, just 
as the tuning-fork is a substitute stimulus for meat. 

The same theory applies to a slightly more complicated 
performance manifest in the task of learning to escape from 
a maze. If the hungry animal is placed at the centre, and 
food outside, random running follows, in the course of which 
blind alleys and " correct ” turns occur. Blind alleys are 
gradually eliminated, and " correct ’* turns more frequently 
made, because the latter lead to food ; each point in the 
course of the maze which does, in fact, lead to food becomes 
in time a substitute stimulus eliciting the approach-reaction. 
Afferent (" sensory ") impulses from the muscles are 
emphasized as conditioning stimuli.^ In a group of animals 
which had learned the maze, Watson® had (years before his 
formulation of behaviourism) e xtirpated the eyes and 
essential mechanisms connected’ with hiring, smeU, and 
other senses, and found that the maze could stSl be run ; he 
suggested that incoming neural impulses from the muscles 
were sufficient to guide the animal. Each turn at an opening 
within the maze served as stimulus for the next set of 
muscular contractions. From the standpoint of the theory 
under discussion, the movements had built up habits in 
which each muscular response served as a suhstUttte stimulus 
for the next response. 

Some difhculties in this explanation have appeared. In 
the case of learning complicated mazes, food may be reached 
so long after certain of the " correct '' movements that it is 
difficult to see how conditioning could occur.* The rejoinder 
that the last steps in the maze are first learned through 

® They hail, of course, been emphasized before ; James's chapter on 
Habit in a classical instance. 

• " Kinesthetic and Organic Sensations ; Their Hole in the Kcactions 
of the White Rat to the Maze," Psychol. Reo., Monogr, HuppL, VIII, 
tgey (whole No. 33). 

’ The length of time which may elapse in succes.sful conditioning, 
between substitute and original sUmnlus, must, of course, be establisbra 
separately for each species and each situation. 
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conditioning to the food, and that the elimination of blind 
alleys occurs in regular reverse order through successive 
conditioning of muscular responses, seems to be debarred 
by the fact that experimental evidence shows no such orderly 
progression in the acquisition of the necessary habits. ‘ 


As we have seen, one of Watson's most important theo- 
retical c^tributions has been the suggestion,* and as time 
elapsed,;fhe insistence” that all the phenomena of " inner ” 
life are in reality the functioning of mechanisms which are as 
objective, though not as observable, as gross muscular con- 
trJictions. In particular, imagination and thought have been 
stated in terms of " implicit ” muscular behaviour, especially 
the behaviour of the speech-organs and other mechanisms 
which symbolize lines of overt conduct. The study of 
language is therefore of paramount importance for the formu- 
lation of behaviourist theor^ 

A word is appropriat^bout the study of language during 
the nineteenth century. QThe relation of language to thought 
occupied many of the ^ociationists!n In the second and 
third quarters of the century a numbei^of philologists devoted 
themselves to the question of the origin of language,' and 
collected data to support the hypothesis that all languages 
must have started from simple roots, these roots building 
themselves into higher and higher organizations by the 
process of psychological association ; such words as 
" blackboard ” and " nevertheless ” were held to be para- 
digms for alllate linguistic developments. On the other hand, 
some scholars showed with fair plausibility that many 

” " No apparent relation exists between the serial position of a cul- 
do-sac with respect to the food box and the temporal order of elimination 

in the maze hero employed ’’ ^Warden, *' Some Factors Deter- 

mininp' the Order of Elimination of C«l-de-Sacs in the Maze," J. E*p. 
Psychol., VI, 1923. See, however, Carr, " The DLstribiition and Eli- 
mination of Errors in the Maze," /. An. Beh., VII, 1917. 

* " I’sychology as the Dehaviorist Views it," Psychol. Rev., XX, 1913. 

” Behaviorism (1915). 

' The pnibleni engaged the close attention of Taine {Om Intelligewe, 
1870). and has recently been attacked systematically by Ogden and 
Kichards in The Meaning of Meaning (1923). 

* A famous triad of explanations comprises : (i) the doctrine that 
words wore originally copies of sounds, — the " bow-wow theory " ; 
{*) the doctrine that they were originally interjections, — ^the " pooh- 
pooh theory " ; (3) the doctrine that “ everything which is struck 
rings," — ^the " ding-dong theory." 
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languages are rich in roots which are neither phonetically nor 
ideationally simple. Another branch of inquiry was the study 
of the phonetic changes which marked the divergence of 
linguistic stocks from a common origin. The brothers 
Grimm, for example, showed specific steps which had 
taken place in the differentiation of the Germanic tongues. 
The problem of the origin of language tended to fade as 
its complexities and difficulties were realized ; and empirical 
problems in phonetics tended to take its place. Phonetics 
became, in fact, an experimental science. A most important 
step was the invention of the Marey tambourS which made it 
possible to ascertain the time relations of the movements 
involved in speech. This was extensively used by Scripture* 
at about the turn of the century. In the same period, 
students of early childhood (notably Stem*) made obser- 
vations upon individual development in the use of phonetic 
combinations. Naturally, the process by which language 
is acquired was soon subjected to intensive analysis. A ; 
clear statement of part of the problem was given by Holt.* 
He pointed out that words, acting as substitutes for situations, I 
eaoke the same responses which the situations themselves would 
elicit.* The " meaning ” of a word, he held, is nothing but a 
conditioned response to that word. We can see this most 
plainly in the case of movements which have arisen in the 
history of the individual in relation to specific objects ; for 
example, in the act of reaching for things. If, for example, 
the child reaches toward a bottle, and the word " bottle " is 
repeated many times in connection with it, in the course of 
time saying the word " bottle ” will produce in the child the 
reaching movement ; a conditioned response has been 
established. What the word " bottle ” means is the behaviour 
in reference to the bottle. In other words, behaviourism has 
involved the abandonment of the associationist view that 
words arouse simply ideas. It is clear that we have shifted 
responses from the field of association to the domain of t 

* An air chamber which may be connected on one side (by means of 
rubber tubing) with various parts of the speech apparatus, and equipped 
on its other side with a rubber diaphragpra, the movements of which 
cotiltoi a marker upon a revolving dram. 

* The Elements of Experimental Phonetics (1901). 

*Seo p. 2S4. 

* The Frettdian Wish (1915). 

* This obvious fact was, of course, not put forward as a new discovery ; 
but the grasping of its implications for behaviourism was important. 

T 
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muscular responses. This hypothesis goes so far, in fact, as 
to maintain that even those words that refer to purposes and 
attitudes function by the conditioned response mechanism ; 
purposes and attitudes are muscular behaviour which differs 
from overt activity only in respect to the amount of move- 
ment involved.* When a person, thinking through a 
problem, says to himself : “ That forces me to halt in my 
thinking,” the word " halt ” acts as the overt command to 
hdt would act.^ 

(n is necessary, of course, to distinguish between “ passive 
language habits ” (the response to words) and " active 
language habits ” (the use of words). The interpretation of 
passive language habits in behaviour terms turned out, as we 
have seen, to be very simple. But active language was a 
larger problem. To this problem Watson addressed himsemn 
a paper presented to the Inlernaiional Congress of Philos^hy 
and Psychology^ in 1920 ; his view was later set forth in the 
second edition (1924) of his Psychology frorr^he Standpoint of 
a Behaviorisl, and in Behaviorism (1925). p arting with the 
random babblings of the child, he asserted that any sounds 
that cause other persons to minister to the child’s needs tend 
in the long run to be repeated more often than sounds which 
bring little or no result.’ Consequently, the child develops 
not only a set of nursery words understood and used by the 
family, but, purely through such trial-and-error variations, 
sounds which, by approximating genuine words, bring quicker 
and better results. No mechanism of learning need be 
supposed other than those manifest in the rat’s learning the 
maze, or the cat’s learning to escape from the puzzle-box. 
The child learns to say " ta-ta,” and later " doU,” by the 
same mechanism. If the word " ta-ta ” is used and is under- 
stood by others to mean doll, it serves the purpose ; the only 
thing necessary is that it should work. Whenever it fails to 
work, further trial-and-error occurs until “ doll ” is uttere^ 

In the view just stated, the imitation of wor ds can only.be. 
explained by assuming an extraordimry amounTofrandom 

* See Hobbo.->. p ry, 

* In 4 sympossinm : " Is Tlunldng' Merely the Action of hangnage 
M<.’ch.inisms ? " (Published Brit. J. Psychol., XI, 1920.) Though Wahion 
was not pre.seut, his paper was the subject of much cliscu-ssion. 

’ This would, of course, be cited by Thorndike's followers as a case of 
the '* law of etfect.*' From the behaviourists' viewpoint we are dealing 
simply with the elimination of irrelevant responses (see p. 270). 
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activity which develops, step by step, a child’s ability to 
duplicate what it hears or secs. Observation of the extra- 
’orclihary degree of successful imitation present in the second 
year of life has suggested the need of an explanation which will 
not insist upon the laborious process just described, yet will 
avoid recourse to the defunct theory of the “ instinct of 
imitation.” F. H. Allport^ has utilized for the purpose a 
doctrine developed by J. M. Baldwin* a quarter-century 
before, the " circular reflex,” Baldwin had asserted that the 
coii'itant repetition of a movement might be due to the fact 
that eacii movement serves as a stimulus for its own, 
repetition ; as, for instance, when a monkey was observed' 
to slap a suiface of water over and over again. Allport has 
assumed that the child's random utterances stimulate its 
auditory aiea while its motor-speech centres are still active ; 
a connection is thus established which may lead to almost 
endless repetition of a sound. Such a reaction having been 
established between the hearing of a sound and the uttering 
of it, it is easy to see how the utterance of a sound by another 
individual may cause, immediately, the child’s repetition of 
it. This view seems really a supplement to the Watsonian 
vi^, rather than a direct contradiction of it. 

^his shows the process by which tlie chief terms used 
inThinking, namely, woids, are learned as separate units ; 
they are now integrated, in like manner with other forms of 
behaviour, into " higher units.” The next step is to show 
how this overt language is replaced by internal language, 
that is, how we learn to talk to ourselves instead of talking 
aloud. Watson* is here again the chief contributor to the 
theory. He suggests that the child’s vocalization is | 
eliminated through social pressure, so that children, in ' 
talking to themselves, no longer talk aloud, but in a whisper. 
Only one modification is necessary to change ordinary 
speech to a whisper, namely, that the vocal chords should ^ 
be relaxed instead of innervated. All the rest of the speech- 
mechanism works as before. Finally, whispering itself is. 
eliminated, yet speech movements continue ; '' implicit " 1 
language activity continues in the form of constant changes | 

* Social Psychology (l9<!.j). 

* Mental Development in the Child and the Race (1S95). 

* Psychology from the Standpoint 0} a Behm/tonst, and ed. (1934), 
p. 343 f. 
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in tension among the various speech-mechanism^ which are 
duplicates of the movement involved in overt sp^ch. 

It win be recalled that Several authors^ had described 
thinking in terms of mental ^perimentation, and had shown 
the close similarity between thought and overt trial-and-error 
behaviour. Ruger had shown that a good deal of this trial- 
and-error activity exists in the thought processes involved 
in solving new and complicated problems. Now the trial- 
and-error mechanism, as described by Ruger, consisted, 
to a large extent, in the manipulation of ideas or attitudes. 
These processes lend themselves to construction in terms 
of language-mechanisms. Thinking consists, therefore,', 
for the behaviourist, of speech-movements made on a very' 
small scale, and substituted for overt acts." Trial-and-error^ 
goes on in implicit language behaviour, each word or phrase 
in the thinking process serving as a substitute for some act. 
No longer do we find “ ideas,” but speech-movements, as the ' 
elements involved in thinking 

As trial-and-crror occurs, s^e of these combinations lead 
to overt activities which have been conditioned to their 
respective verbal stimuli. Certain manual and verbal 
activities are conditioned to each other.* Behaviourism, 
therefore, has stated the thought processes in terms of 
language which, through the conditioned response, serves in 
place of similarly conditioned overt acts. To be sure, there 
must be forms of thinking which are not verbal, and these are 
stated by behaviourists in terms of gesture, of movements 
of the hands, feet, neck, trunk, and especially of the eyes.* 
The elaborate study of eye-movements, begun by Helmholtz, 
had been continued by many experimenters. The relation of 
these movements to the reading-process became a fertile 
field of inquiry early in the present century, and it was easy 
for the behaviourist to press such studies into his service by 

* See p. *52. 

’ Biiin, Ribot, and others had described speech-movements which 
occur in the process of thinking ; but the identification of such move- 
ments with the thinking process is the work of Watson. 

* The point is elaborated in Watson’s Behaviorism (19*5). 

* But behaviourists insist that speech-movements may rarely be 
wholly eliminated. Children seldom, if ever, succeed in completely 
eliminating the tongue and lip movements associated with the original 
printed words. The deaf and dumb use their fingers to think with : 
Watson has, in fact, reminded the incredulous that Laura Bridgman 
could be observed to talk in her sleep by means of her fingers. 
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suggestiag’ tlwit memory for verbal material, as well as for 
events obfrervjid, may be in part the repetition of eye-move- 
ments which have occurred before, though, to be sure, they 
are repeated' jn abbreviated form. Slight (“implicit”) 
gestures and tWlicate eye-movements co-operate constantly 
with speech-n i^vcments in the complex processes of thought. 
Tliough the bipn remains a connecting station, it is for the 
I)ehaviourist n J more intelligible to say that we think with 
Urn brain than that we walk with the spinal cord.^ 

^ place of thii classical doctrine of the association of ideas, 
behaviourism substitutes the conception of an ordered series 


of motor responses. The centre of gravity is moved, so to 
speak, from the cortex to the periphery. The facts pertaining 
to " mental set ” or the “ motives ” which give direction to 
the thought process occasion no difhculty. Such mental 
sets are themselves, in part, a matter of verbal organization 
which plays its part in the total conditioning, while motives 
are intraorganic stimuli — “ visceral tensions ” or other dis- 
turbances which may give rise to verbal trial-and-error, just 
as they set going overt muscular trial-and-error, until some 
act puts an end to the tensioim 
As regards experimental evidence for the behaviouristic 
theory of the process of thinking,many investigations* have 
indeed shown a relation between the movements of the 


tongue and the thinking process, indicating that in some 
cases of silent thought the tongue actually traces the form of 
overt speech. Recent evidence seems to indicate, however, 
that the identity of form between " uttered " and 
" thought ” syllables is at least very far from universap* 
The rejoinder of the behaviourists lays stress on variations 
in muscular tonus too delicate to be observed, and on symbolic 
movements executed by other parts of the speech-mechanism, 
oundeed of the whole body. 

mo less important for behaviourism has been the consistent 
exSiusion of the concept of " ideational " behaviour and of 


* The associationists, horn H.irtley on, although writing of the 
"association of ideas." had wth few exceptions assumed that the 
real basis for menial connection!- lies in brain connections. Behaviourism 
undertook to get rid not only of " mental " connections, but of emphasis 
upon the mechanisms of cortical connection. 

• E.g., Reed, " The Existence and Function of Inner Speech in 
Thought Erocessos," J. Exp. Psychol., I, 1916. 

’ Thorson, " The Relation of Tongue-Movements to Internal Speech, " 
7 Exp. Psychol., VIII, 1935. 
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the claim that animals and men are capEuhle of sudden 
" insight " into situations in terms other thai'i those of pre- 
vious learning and the operation of trial-a id-error. An 
emphasis on the genetic method leads the beha'/iotfrist alwaw 
to inquire regarding the organism’s previous conditioning 
Imitation itself is regarded not as the perception of the utility 
of duplicating an observed act, but as a type of behaviour 
which appears only as motor mechanisms have been prac- 
tised, ineffective acts having been rejected and effective ones 
gradually selected. As the sparrow grac\‘ually learns to 
approximate the song of the canaries with which he is caged, 
but can, after such learning, copy a trill with sudden and 
dramatic success,^ so all imitative conduct is based on the 
previous mastery of the necessary elements. 

The popularity of behaviourism in the United States has 
been so great that a multitude of experiments, as well as a 
multitude of theories, are loosely termed " behaviouristic,” 
although little indeed of the behaviourist system may be 
involved. Behaviourism has become in many quarters simply 
a name for mechanistic psychology,® or has been reduced to a 
mere emphasis upon objective, as opposed to subjective, data. 
The description of experience known only to the subject, as 
in dreams, is admitted even by Watson. Indeed, the pro- 
portions and significance of the movement would be greatly 
understated, were we to confine the term to a set of experi- 
ments or to the programme of 1914. Accurately or inaccur- 
ately, " behaviourism " means to many psychologists simply 
the biological approach to human personality, through which 
all its possibilities are to be examined and utilized. It 
promises that psychology shall one day make itself as 
objective as physical science, and that all its facts shall be 
verified in the manner of the physical experiment. 

* Connidi, " Song and Call-notes of English Sparrows when Reared 
by Canancs," Am. J. Psychol., XVI, 1905. 

* " To me the essence of behaviourism is the belief that the study of 
man will reveal nothing except what is adequately dcscribable in the 
concepts of mechanic.s .ind chemistry, and this far outweighs the question 
of the method by wiiich the study ia conducted." — Lashley, " The Be- 
havioristic Interpretation of Consciousness, " Psychol. Rev., XXX, 
19^3. Such quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. For many 
the term " behaviourism ” simply summarizes the whole trend towards 
" natural-science " psychology, and in particular, the trend away from 
psycho-physical du^ism. 



CHAPTER XVII 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

" Child psycliology ” became a field for systematic research 
t(jw!irds the close of the nineteenth century. But its develop- 
ment might well be traced from the Renaissance and the 
huiiuinistic interest in children. One might note evidences 
in tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that the child was 
coining into his rights as an individual, as something more 
than an incomplete man or woman. In the seventeenth 
century Comenius published a picture book for children.^ 
A trend of considerable significance for the purpose of 
understanding the origin of child psychology was the educa- 
tional movement (p. 30) associated with the names of 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi. Education began to mean the 
free development of the child’s abilities. This was closely 
related to the apotheosis of aU that was '* natural,” and to 
the doctrine of laissez-faire. Education was to be a means of 
enabling the child to attain his own latent selfhood and 
capacities. The first intensive study of the child came in 
this period, in the biographical observations of childish 
growth recorded by Tiedemann.“ Though the educational 
contributions of Froebel and Herbart intervened, no marked 
advance in child psychology was made for over fifty years. 
A few works of importance were written about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. But it was not until experimental 
physiology and the evolutionary movement began to bring 
their forces to bear that child psychology came into its own. 
Darwin himself made a direct contribution through the 
publication of a series of observations entitled " A Biograph- 
ical Sketcli of an Infant."® Taine* offered a similar sketch. 

> Mother Goose was written a little later. 

® lU’obiichtu-ngen itber die Entwichhmg der SceUnfdhigheiten bei 
Ktudern (1787). Postalozri had kept a throe-weeks’ record of the 
lieliaviour of his iittle son. 

® Mind, II, 1877. 

* liev. Philos., 1 , 1876, 


*79 
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There appeared in i88r a much more systematic and 
important study by the German physiologist, Preyer, under 
the title The Mind of the Child. Preyer made careful observa- 
tions upon the reflexes present at birth, or at an early age, 
and on the more and more elaborate forms of behaviour which 
appeared at successive stages. It was natural enough that 
his work should take account even of complex psychological 
phenomena and that it should be regarded as marking out a 
new fleld for the experimental psychologist. Just as experi- 
mental physiology had led earlier in the century to the 
experimental study of adult psychology, so in the present 
instance child psychology arose not from previous psychology 
but from investigations in its sister science. 

Aside from his classical description of the reflex acts with 
which the child begins its life, perhaps the most engaging of 
Preyer’s observations relates to imitation. He told of 
eliciting imitative movements in the child by his own frequent 
repetition of certain acts. For example, he reported that his 
infant son pouted on observing his father to do so. But we 
learn that this was only after many repetitions by the father ; 
the modem reader would be glad to know what repertory 
was exhibited during the father's previous poutings. The 
experiment is significant not for Preyer's conclusions, con- 
cerning which more recent evidence and interpretation con- 
tinues to conflict, but in the fact that experimental study 
was actually under way. 

Educational theory and practice were making rapid 
advances, and in connection with these, child psychology was 
greatly needed. In Spain, for example, a country in which 
psychology had made but little progress, a National Museum 
of Pedagogy was founded (at Madrid) in 1882, while signifi- 
cant work on pedagogy was appearing in the Boletin de 
la Institucion Libre de Ensehanza (1876). But a further 
stimulus was needed before child study could become an 
international concern. The spark which made the interest 
in child psychology kindle into a conflagration was the 
influence of Hall. The Pedagogical Seminary, founded by 
him in l8cji, presented data which, in the spirit of Preyer, 
went far beyond the practical problems of education, 
to include child study for its own sake. The questionnaire 
method, though fraught with sources of error, made possible 
the rapid accumulation of material which awakened the hope 
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ol a systematic understanding of childish emotion, imagina- 
tion, and thought. In 1893 there came together at the 
Chicago Exposition a group of persons interested in child 
study. Many of them were educators, whose chief concern 
with the psychology of the child lay in its educational 
implications. Their many aims had as yet been shaped into 
no clear purpose. But through their conference, and the 
inspiration which Hall imparted, they acquired a sense of 
unity and confidence which was destined to give 
child study and, above all, child psychology, a new 
impetus. 

A movement of international importance directly followed. 
Two years later, SuUy, founder of the new British Association 
for Child Study, published his widely popular Studies of 
Childhood. A similar organization for child study was 
shortly formed in Paris, and kindred organizations were 
established in several other cities of France. Binet’s studies 
of the thought processes of his own children (p. 239) were 
carried out shortly thereafter, and in 1904 he began to 
devise those intelligence tests (p. 348) for " young children ’’ 
from which such a vast quantity of research in the 
psychology of both children and adults has followed. In 
Germany the movement took more precisely an educational 
form, in close connection with the school system. Emphasis 
was placed upon class-room experimentation. One of the 
leaders was Meumann, whose use of mental tests in the 
schools^ stimulated much subsequent research. The child- 
study movement rapidly spread to the Scandinavian 
countries, to Belgium and the Netherlands. In Italy the 
movement found its way already prepared by years of 
excellent medical and biological study of the child,® while 
in Switzerland, always eminent in educational contributions, 
the expressly psychological features of the movement were 
welcomed. In the United States attention was given 
especially to the study of the learning process and to the 
measurement of the various attainments of the school child 
(fl.g., spelling, reading, handwriting). 

^ Zeitschr.f. exp.Pddagog.il.xgp^. Tiia Haus- und Schularbeit 
includrd pioneer studies in the influence of the class-room situation 
upon the child's capacity for study. See p. agS. 

♦ de Sanctis, and Ferrari were amongthe leading spirits in this 
movement, about the turn of the century. Marro’s La Pubertd was 
published in 1897. 
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Studies of learning, of practice and fatigue, of the optimum 
conditions for work, and, above all, of individual difierence-i 
transformed the nature of the relations between psychology 
and education. A comparison of Bain’s Education as a Science 
(1878), on the one hand, with Claparede’s Experimental 
Pedagogy (1905) and Thorndike’s Educational Psychology 
(19 13-14), shows at a glance the advent of a new discipline, 
an " educational psychology ” the literature of which is too 
vast for any sort of summary here. 

Now to return for a moment to the personal work of Hall, 
Unfortunately this was of far less value and importance than 
his work as a stimulus to others — though his volume. Adoles- 
cence (1904), was for many years a standard. It happened 
that a contribution through which his work became known 
was the " recapitulation theory.” In the early years of 
Darwinism, Haeckel had pointed out that the human embryo 
passes through stages which resemble certain stages through 
which the race has passed ; such phenomena as the ” gill- 
slits ” of the embryo were the basis for Haeckel’s " biogenetic 
law” (i 860 ), the celebrated statement that "ontogeny 
repeats phylogeny.”^ Darwinian, and, more especially, 
Spencerian evolutionism had in the same period given rise 
to numerous theories as to the cultural evolution through 
which human societies have passed. The two principles 
were synthesized by Hah ; the child passes through a series 
of stages similar to stages in the life of the group. The 
little child goes through a hunting period when he catches 
frogs ; a building period when he makes sand-houses at the 
seashore ; and so on. This served also as a theory of play ; 
the child’s play is the prosecution of activities belonging to 
the cultural stage to which his own stage of development 
corresponds. There was a simple grandeur in all this which 
appealed to the imagination. The public seized upon the 
" recapitulation theory ” with enthusiasm. The study of the 
cliild and the shaping of his life were to be illumined by 
liistory ; his progress from infancy to maturity was to be 
facilitated by offering him constant opportunities to express 
those impulses which belonged to each succeeding stage in 
an inevitable cycle. It was Hall’s misfortune to be far 

* The Uieory has been attenuated by many modifications, but some 
instances of the priuciplo continue to attract the attention of 
zoologists. 
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better known as tlie author of the recapitulation theory than 
as the contributor of any other working principle. The 
theory survived as a centre of psychological controversy for 
many years, and still exerts considerable influence in educa- 
tion. Based, as it was, on faulty anthropology, it could but 
mislead students of childhood, who have, in fact, failed to 
lind any uniform pattern of stages in the child's interests, 
except in so far as the child's own physical and intellectual 
growth and his social surroundings impose them. 

In the same years in which the recapitulation theory won 
its adherents, another theory of play was put forward by 
(lroos.‘ This was in some ways similar to a theory offered 
by Spencer.® Sjiencer had explained play as an outlet for 
surplus energy. Groos found value in the notion of energy 
winch could be directed to activities not biologically necessary 
at the moment. But he maintained that play is also a pre- 
paration for life activities ; play is the exercise of tendencies 
which are later on to be dominant in the struggle for existence. 
Play is, in fact, gentle rehearsal of those various activities 
which are to be the central interest of adult individuals. 
The impulses which are to be all-important for the adult are 
already present in some form in the young child or animal. 
This is stated in terms of Darwinian evolution. The offspring 
which practised these activities would naturally be able to 
carry them out more effectively, when older, than those which 
did not practise them. And those species which play would 
tend to survive in competition with those which do not ; 
those species are best adapted to their environment whose 
members get their instinctive equipment into serviceable 
form before the instincts are needed. This hypothesis, that 
play is the exercise of instincts prior to their full development, 
has won much favour. 

But more important than any of these theoretical inter- 
pretations of childish activity, there began, under the inspira- 
tion of the work of Preycr and Hall, a series of careful studies 
of the development of individual children from birth onwards. 
What had been boldly suggested by Pestalozzi, Darwin, and 
others, what had been so appealingly described by Preycr, 
was now carried out in detail. The first of these careful 
records of the daily accomplishments of the newborn was 

> TAc Play of Animals (t8<j6) ; The Play of Man 

* Principles of Psychology, 11, Part IX, Chapter IX, 
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that of Shinn (1894). whose observations on the development 
of the eye-hand co-ordination are of special interest. This 
work was immediately followed by that of K. C. Moore,* 
whose study, though following Shinn’s method in many 
respects, contained much new material. She carried it 
through several years of childhood, thus obtaining a rich 
store of material on the acquisition of language. 

A few years later Stem made further important studies 
of linguistic development.* The vocabulary studies reported 
by Stern have been followed within recent years by 
the work of Drever,* Descoeudres.* and others." The study 
of language as an index to the thought of the child, under- 
taken by Stern, has recently received close examination by 
Piaget,’ whose records of childish association and reasoning, 
and of the reveries of childhood, are not only full of absorb- 
ingly interesting material, but help greatly towards the 
classification and quantitative tabulation of childish interests 
and activities. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century there began 
also the systematic study of the maladjustments of childhood, 
for which the neurological and psychiatric studies of Italian 
" psedologists " had prepared the way. In 1896 Witmer 
founded in Philadelphia a " Psychological Clinic " for 
“ problem children,” i.e., those maladjusted in their emotional 
life, or of defective intelligence, or otherwise handicapped in 
their relation to school and family. Medical and psycholog- 
ical studies were combined. Many other American clinics 
followed. The clinic has necessarily made full use of aU 
available medical methods, giving attention, for example, 
to the child’s nutrition, the diseases which it may have had 
and the after effects these may have left. Intelligence tests 
in the modern sense were not at first available, but as the 

’ " Notes on the Development of a Child," Vniv. of California Slttdies, 
1S93 ; some of the material was rewritten in popular form and became 
widely known under the title The Biography of a Baby (igoo). 

* " The Mental Development of a Cluld," Psychol. Rev., Motiogr. 
Suppl., t, 189&. 

• Ber. il. d. T. Kong. exp. Psychol., 1904 . 

* E.g., " The Vocabulary of a Free Kindergarten Child,” J. Exp. 
Ped., V, 1919. 

‘ Le diveloppemenf de Venfant do deux d sept ans (1922). 

• The stndy of the ululd's early phonetic repertory has been studied 
by Blanton, " The Behavior of the Human Infant During the First 
Thirty Days of Life," Psychol. Rev., XXIV, 1917. 

’ The Language and Thought of the Child (1923). 
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number of such clinics have increased they have made more 
and more use of those testing methods which began with 
Binet’s 1905 scale (p. 349). Such clinics have within recent 
years become a necessary adjimct to the life of all the larger 
American cities, serving the city school systems, the juvenile 
courts, and the social-service agencies. 

The present century, especially in the period since the war, 
has shown an increasing tendency to abandon the attempt to 
picture the course of childish growth as a whole, and to insist 
more and more on the specialized study of specific problems. 
Not only has the " problem child ” in recent years become 
such a specialty, but investigators devote themselves to the 
detailed study of specific problems in certain periods, such as 
the acquisition and elimination of loves and fears.^ Just as 
Piaget has sought to find in the child’s language a key to the 
mechanisms of motive and thought which in the adult are so 
bafilingly complex, so others® have explored the emotional 
behaviour of pre-school children. Another illustration of 
the same tendency to specialization is the study of children’s 
drawings,® in order to determine just what the drawings 
express and what they mean to the child, and the stages 
through which the child attains to the conventional adult 
methods of representation. Other fields recently explored 
are : children’s dreams, children’s heroes, imaginary play- 
mates, etc.* 

Great historical importance attaches to the introduction 
of many new experimental methods in the study of newborn 
infants, by J. B. Watson and his collaborators® at the Phipps 
Clinic, Baltimore, beginning in 1917. Watson devoted him- 
self to two problems : first, the repertory of acts found prior 
to all learning ; and second, the experimental study of the 
learning process. It is strange that from Preyer's work 
until 1917 child psychology had been studied for the most 
part through " observational ” methods with no close 
control. Watson had an opportunity to study the behaviour 

‘ M. C. Jones, "The Elimination of Children’s Feaors," T. Ext>. 
Psvdiol., VII, 1924. 

® L. R. Marslon. "Emotions of Young Children," Vmv. of Iowa 
Studies i» Child Welfare, III, 1925. 

• Kirchensleiner’s important work. Die Entmckelung der Zeichne- 
rischen Begabung, was published as early as 1905. 

* See, for e.Kample, Kimmins, Children's Dreams (1920). 

‘ The most important findings are presented in Watson's Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 2nd ed. (1924), Chapters 6 and 7. 
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of infants who romainod continuously in the hospital, subject 
to a daily routine whose details could be almost fully known. 
He was able in many cases to observe children from birth up 
to or beyond their two-hundredth day. 

First, as regards the experiments upon behaviour at birth 
and shortly thereafter. Watson repeated and confirmed 
Preyer’s studies of many of the reflexes present at birth ; 
the list of reflexes reported by Preycr was, however, amplified. 
The demonstration of innate orientation of the eyeballs to 
light is of special interest. Studies were made on the use of 
the right and the lelt hand in early infancy ; an instrumental 
record of the activity of the two hands showed that most 
infants displayed no distinct preference. 

As to the much more complicated problem of the instinctive 
and emotional malte-up of newborn children, Watson under- 
took to investigate empirically that repertory of innate 
patterns to which so many speculative studies had given 
attention. He reported clear-cut reaction-patterns of three 
main types. These he entitled “ fear," " rage," and " love " 
(the last being defined as roughly equivalent to Freud’s term 
"sex"). The stimuli which produced fear were sudden 
loud sounds and loss of support ; fear was easily elicited by 
allowing the child to drop a short distance into the attendant's 
arms or by pulling at the blanket as he fell asleep. The 
reaction-pattern included sudden catching of the breath, 
followed by crying, and in the case of loss of support, clutching 
movements. In older children, falling to one side or crawling 
away were observed ; these were not demonstrated to be 
innate. Rage was elicited by hampering the child's move- 
ments. The holding of one arm against the side, or even the 
pressure of cotton pads about the head (in studies of eye- 
co-ordination) evoked it. The response consisted of crying, 
stifiening of the body, slashing or striking movements with 
the aijms, drawing the legs up and down, and holding the 
breath. The stimuli to love or sex activity were found to 
consist of stroking or manipulation of the erogenous zones ; 
rocking, patting, etc. The responses included cooing and 
gurgling (and the sudden cessation of cr3dng). Sometimes 
the arms were extended (this was believed by Watson to be 
the forerunner of the adult embrace) . Smiling and laughing 
were frequent elements in the picture. These three patterns 
of response could be elicited at or shortly after birth. 
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Watson ventures the hypothesis that there are no other 
complex reaction-patterns besides these three. (We shall 
return to the point in Chapter XX.) 

Watson's second major contribution was the demonstra- 
tion of the practicality of altering original nature by the 
conditioned-response method. He showed experimentally the 
conditioning of fear responses to stimuli which held no fear 
for the inexperienced child. He brought before his subjects, 
children between 100 and 325 days old, several common 
domestic animals. Not only was no fear evinced ; in many 
cases the children grasped at the rabbit’s ears, at the cat’s 
nose, etc. Then to some of the children animals were pre- 
sented simultaneously with the loud striking of an iron bar, 
already found capable of eliciting the fear response. After 
a few such joint stimulations, the presentation of the animal 
alone was sufficient to evoke the fear response. Moreover, 
when a furry animal had thus become an object of fear, furry 
objects, such as a muff or a fur coat, directly aroused fear ; 
the response was “ transferred ” to a similar object.^ Such 
conditioning, and the transfer of responses, Watson believes 
to be the basis for those complex forms of activity which are 
ordinarily called instincts. Instincts are in reality, he 
believes, a few primitive patterns with endless conditioned 
responses built upon them. 

Within the last few years the experimental study of young 
children has gone on apace. These studies have ventured 
to classify not only innate acts and the time of their first 
appearance, but the age at which various habits are acquired 
and the steps through which such acquisition is made 
possible. “ The tendency to specialization, already noted, 
has made possible the intensive study of motor and emotional 
habits in the first years of life.® The present decade is 
characterized not only by the multiplication of special studies, 
but by the foundation of numerous institutes intended to 
foster an integrated scientific attack on the problems of child 
development. In the meantime the conviction appears to be 

‘ This sort of " transference ’’ is, of course, the analogue of the 
traditional " association by similarity." 

“ E.g., M. C. Jones, " The Development of Early Behavior Patterns 
in Young Cliililren," Fed. Sem., XXXIII, 19*6. 

“ Woolley, “ David, a Study of the Experience of a Nursery 
&hool in Training a Child adopted from an Institution,” Child Welfare 
League of America, Case Studies, If, 1925. 
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of infants who remained continuously in the hospital, subject 
to a daily routine whoso details could be almost fully known. 
He was able in many cases to observe children from birth up 
to or beyond their two-hundredth day. 

First, as regards the experiments upon behaviour at birth 
and shortly thereafter. Watson repeated and confirmed 
Preyer’s studies of many of the reflexes present at birth ■ 
the list of reflexes reported by Preyer was, however, amplified. 
The demonstration of innate orientation of the eyeballs to 
light is of special interest. Studies were made on the use of 
the right and the left hand in early infancy ; an instrumental 
record of the activity of the two hands showed that most 
infants displayed no distinct preference. 

As to the much more complicated problem of the instinctive 
and emotional make-up of newborn children, Watson under- 
took to investigate empirically that repertory of innate 
patterns to which so many speculative studies had given 
attention. He reported clear-cut reaction-patterns of three 
main types. These he entitled " fear,” " rage,” and " love " 
(the last being defined as roughly equivalent to Freud’s term 
“sex”). The stimuli which produced fear were sudden 
loud sounds and loss of support ; fear was easily elicited by 
allowing the child to drop a short distance into the attendant’s 
arms or by pulling at the blanket as he fell asleep. The 
reaction-pattern included sudden catching of the breath, 
followed by crying, and in the case of loss of support, clutching 
movements. In older children, falling to one side or crawling 
away were observed ; these were not demonstrated to he 
innate. Rage was elicited by hampering the child’s move- 
ments. The holding of one arm against the side, or even the 
pressure of cotton pads about the head (in studies of eye- 
co-ordination) evoked it. The response consisted of crying, 
stiffening of the body, slashing or striking movements with 
the aipns, drawing the legs up and down, and holding the 
breath. The stimuli to love or sex activity were found to 
consist of stroking or manipulation of the erogenous zones ; 
rocking, patting, etc. The responses included cooing and 
gurgling (and the sudden cessation of crying). Sometimes 
the arms were extended (this was believed by Watson to be 
the forerunner of the adult embrace) , Smiling and laughing 
were frequent elements in the picture. These three patterns 
of response could be elicited at or shortly after birth. 
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Watson ventures the hypothesis that there arc no other 
complex reaction-patterns besides these three. (Wo shall 
return to the point in Chapter XX.) 

Watson's second major contribution was the dcnionstra 
tion of the practicality of altering original nature by the 
conditioned-response method. He showed experimentally the 
conditioning of fear re.sponscs to stimuli which held no fear 
for the inexperienced child. He brought before his subjects, 
children between loo and 325 days old, several common 
domestic animals. Not only was no fear evinced ; in many 
cases the children grasped at the rabbit’s ears, at the cat’s 
nose etc. Then to some of the children animals were pre- 
sented simultaneously with the loud striking of an iron bar, 
already found capable of eliciting the fear response. After 
a few such joint stimulations, the presentation of the animal 
alone was sufficient to evoke the fear response. Moreover, 
when a furry animal had thus become an object of fear, furry 
objects, such as a muff or a fur coat, directly aroused fear ; 
the response was “ transferred ” to a similar object.* Sucli 
conditioning, and the transfer of responses, Watson believt's 
to be the basis for those complex forms of activity wlni'h are 
ordinarily called instincts. Instincts are in rc'ality, lie 
believes, a few primitive patterns with endless couditioiied 
responses built upon them. 

Within the last few years the experimental study of young 
children has gone on apace. These studies have venturoil 
to classify not only innate acts and the time ol their first 
appearance, but the age at which various habits are acquired 
and the steps through which such acquisition is made 
possible.* The tendency to specialization, already noted, 
has made possible the intensive study ol motor and emotional 
habits in the first years of life.* The present decade is 
characterized not only by the multiplication of special studies, 
but by the foundation of numerous institutes intended to 
foster an integrated scientific attack on the problems of child 
development. In the meantime the conviction appears to be 

* This sort oi " transference " is, of course, the analogue of tho 
traditional " association by similarity.’’ 

* Eg., M. C Jones, " The Development 0/ Early Behavior Patterns 
in Young Children,” Fed. Sent., XXXIII, 1926. 

* B.g., Woolley, " David, a Study of the Experience of a Nursery 
School in Training a Child adopted from an Institution,” Child Welfare 
League of America, Case Studies, II, 1925. 
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widespread that it is through such painstaking study of special 
factors in growth and learning that an understanding of 
adult psychology is to be achieved. Child psychology, in 
fact, has not only become a vitally important province in its 
own right, but is being drawn upon more and more for funda- 
mentals from which a genetic psychology will some day give 
a satisfactory picture of adult human nature. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

It is evident that the State is a creation of Nature, and that man is by 
nature a political animal. And he who by nature, and not by inere 
accident, is without a State, is either above humanity or below it. - 
Aristolla. 

The development of " social psychology ” as a distinct 
discipline began, like that of child psychology, rather suddenly 
in the ’nineties. We have little that is expressly psychological 
by way of background ; our background consists chiefly of 
those developments in anthropology and sociology which we 
briefly sketched above (p. 130 f.). But the reader will recall 
that a journal for " folk psychology ” had been founcled in 
Germany by Steinthal and Lazarus, in wliich characLerislie 
differences between human groups were portrayed. Wundt 
appropriated folk-psychology as a province in which his own 
psychological principles wore applied to data collected from 
the social sciences (p, 172) . Since Wundt’s work, this <lonui in 
of folk-psychology, with special emphasis on the psychological 
interpretation of the life of primitive groups, has been left 
chiefly to anthropologists and sociologists. ‘ A few whose 
training has been chiefly or largely psychological have indeed 
delved into these mines ; in particular, several British psycho- 
logists', following the lead of Rivers® and C. S. Myers,® have 
made a serious attempt to tmderstand the psychology of 
primitive peoples in terms borrowed from established psycho- 
logical principles.® But a much larger number of psycholo- 
gists have been interested chiefly in the activities of more 

® See, for example, the writings of Sumner and Marett. 

® Rivets's '' Observations on the Senses of tho Todas " {Rep. Brit, 
Ass. Adv. Sci., LXXIV, 1904) was followed by a series of studies in 
which ethnology and psychology are combined. See especially The 
History of Melanesian Society (1915). 

“ B-g; " A Study of Rhythm in Primitive Music.” Brit. J. Psychol., 

I, 1905- 

* See, e.g., Bartlett, Psychology and Primitive Culture (1933), 
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advanced peoples, especially those ol their own cultural 
heritage. 

Though searching, of course, for psychological principles 
of universal validity, the attempt to give a psychological 
description of our own social hfe has been the chief feature of 
" social psychology.” To be sure, in this field, too, more 
sociologists than psychologists have laboured ; but a develop- 
ment has occurred which has marked out a field now organi- 
cally connected with the work of psychology as a separate 
science. The exploration of this field commenced with the 
attempt to show the laws by which groups^ control the 
conduct of their members, and how individuals within the 
group act upon one another. As a separate discipline, social 
psychology began in the writings of Tarde,® Sighele,® and Le 
Bon.® 

Sighele and Le Bon devoted their chief attention to crowd 
psychology, endeavouring to define the ways in which the 
behaviour of crowds differs from the behaviour of individuals 
acting alone. These contributions were largely influenced 
by the French psychiatric movement, as expressed in the 
work of Charcot and his successors. Emphasis was laid on 
pathological phenomena such as the extreme suggestibility 
of the hysteric. These scholars proceeded from the belief 
that crowds exhibit a universal and frequently a morbid lack 
of rationality, being swayed by their leaders' suggestions or 
by situations that arouse blind and unrestrained impulses. 
Instead of emphasizing the influence of one person upon 
another in the normal state, they paid special attention to 
the phenomena of hypnosis, which they conceived as a con- 
dition in which one person is subservient to the will and 
instruction of another. Much clinical material was available 
to show how the individual could be reduced to an automaton 
by virtue of suggestions imposed upon him. 

Le Bon applied these concepts to historical material, with 
especially frequent references to the French Revolution. 

1 We cannot here discuss the long and heated controversy as to the 
existence of a social mind as dis&ict from individual minds. The 
controversy, important as it is for social theory, docs not seem to have 
contributed to the development of principles for social psychology. 
(See, however, p. 133, footnote, and p. 307). 

* The Laws of Imitalion (1890). 

* Zm Coppia Criminale (1893), 

® The Crowd [i&os). 
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Group suggestibility was the key to mass-movements, their 
inception, climax, and decline. A description was given of 
the general characteristics of crowds, with emphasis upon the 
fact that by virtue of their heterogeneous malce-up they 
must be held together by ideas of a simple and fairly universal 
character. This meant that the ideas that govern the crowd 
put it on a lower intellectual and moral plane than would be 
set by its highest, or indeed, by its average, member. Le Bon 
succeeded in painting a brilliantly vivid picture of these 
crowds which in English we should tend to call mobs ; the 
picture of collective madness and primitiveness which he 
outlined has indeed become classical. Its most character- 
istic feature is the loss of the sense of individuality ; the feel- 
ing that one belongs to a group, and derives tremendous, in 
fact, insuperable, power from affiliation with vast numbers. 
From this follows the inhibition of whatever is purely 
individual by all that which the group has in common. The 
intelligence manifested by the group must be low, as low as 
that of the lowest member, if ail are to undenstand the goal, 
and if the mob is to be held together. Under good leadersl lip 
the mob may be capable of heroic achievement ; but ii is 
all too common to find the crowd morally bankrupt. 'I'he 
part played by the hypnotist in individual psychiatric 
experience is here played either by the leader, or by the 
crowd as a whole, as each member responds to the rest. 
Despite these attempts to formulate laws, Le Bon's book i.s 
in general descriptive rather than analytical. 

In Tarde’s The Laws of Imitation a very different purpose 
is apparent. Tarde attempted a logical analysis of the forms 
of social interaction, proceeding to the formulation of a series 
of general and special laws.i Unfortunately " imitation." as 
a central principle to explain the influence of men upon their 
fellows, was not reduced to any minute analysis. In fact, 
Tarde’s pages are full of material which seems to belong to 
suggestibility, as Liebault had defined it, as well as of material 
describing such deliberate cop3dng of the behaviour of 
others as displays a rational basis far removed from the 
automatisms of the hypnotized subject. But we are one 
step nearer to psychological analysis than we are with Le 
Bon ; a psychological mechanism is postulated by which the 

, Bagehot Imd already emphasized the social importance of imitation 
[Physics and Politics, 1869). 
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group influences the individual, or by which individuals 
influence one another ; and this mechanism is shown at work 
in a wide range of situations. 

A few of Tarde’s specific contributions will show the rich- 
ness of his conception. One of Tarde's laws states that 
cities serve as models for imitation by outlying regions. 
Since it is in the cities that social changes are most rapidly 
effected, they provide a mechanism by means of which the 
imitation of one another, among country people, may be 
replaced by an imitation of those changes within the city 
that constitute the basis of " progress.” Tarde's explanation 
of public opinion and of group decisions is illuminating. 
It is only when small groups of individuals have so 
modified one another’s attitudes as to produce some kind of 
imity, that a basis is formed for understanding, within the 
social group as a whole-. Larger and larger groups are formed 
which possess a relative unity. But wherever individuals 
and groups are in a state of complete suspense and indecision, 
there exists not only no basis for unity, but no basis for 
discussion. Conflict itself is a product of conformities 
already achieved within groups. In much the same vein is 
the explanation of invention as an accumulation of imitations. 
Tarde shows how a conquering nation serves as a pattern 
for a conquered nation, the latter copying from its military 
superiors. We find this in ancient India despite the caste 
system. But there are definite limits within which the 
principle can work ; in some respects the lower castes are not 
allowed to copy the higher castes. Another of his laws relates 
to the copying of the habits of a higher social stratum by a 
lower, whether the basis of stratification be rank, family, 
economic success, or what not. Tarde's distinction be- 
tween custom-imitation and fashion-imitation is also 
valuable. 

The first book to bear the title Social Psychology was that 
of Ross (1908) , His system of thought is essentially a con- 
tinuation of Tarde’s work. Ross quotes extensivdy from 
Tarde, adding much material to corroborate his teachings. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of Ross’s work is the 
abundant reference to current events, such events as 
happened a month or a year before the time of his writing, 
and the application of the principles of suggestion and imita- 
tion to their explanation. Ross’s work, however, contains 
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a penetrating psychological analysis of the mob : the con- 
striction of bodily movements in a dense throng serves to 
inhibit those individual acts which tend to keep alive 
individual self-consciousness, so that the immersion of the 
self in the group is readily effected. Moreover, Tarde’s term 
" imitation ’’ is replaced by a more critical use of the concept 
of suggestion, special emphasis being placed on verbal and 
facial expression, rather than on the crude conception of the 
copying of the acts of others. This doctrine is one of many 
that spring from Ross’s conception of social psychology as a 
science treating of the influence of the social group upon the 
individual. Despite Ross’s concern with “ psychic planes 
and currents,” he frequently thinks in terms of the psychology 
of individuals in relation to their groups, rather than in terms 
of social aggregates. 

A new epoch begins with McDougall’s Introduction to 
Social Psychology (1908). McDougall gives us here an 
analysis of human nature as a group of instinctive tendencies 
which he believes to be fundamental to social life. He looks 
upon the complexity of human nature as a group of distinct 
innate predispositions, which, though combined and in many 
ways modified so as to result in quite complicated patterns, 
continue in all human life to be the raainspi-ings to action. 
Each instinct manifests three phases : cognitive, affective, 
and conative. Man is so constituted that certain stimuli 
arouse in him first, perceptual patterns, then emotions, and 
finally strivings from which follow overt acts. This doctrine 
was in the first place an attack upon the hedonistic tradition 
which had governed much of British thought during the 
nineteenth century. McDougall’s doctrine reflected Stout’s 
emphasis on conation.^ It was an attempt to show that 
human action is governed not by the rational search for 


^ Much material being drawn from Sidis’s Psychology of Suggestion 
(1898). An ingenious attempt to formulate laws governing group 
suggestibility appears in Ross’s " laws of crazes," e g., " the higher the 
craze, the sharper the reaction from it " ■ " a dynamic society is more 
craze-ridden than one moving along the ruts of custom." 

• He tells us explicitly [The Group Mind, 1920) that this earlier work 
was not meant to be a book on social psychology, but an introduction, 
an analysis of human motivation which would malce social life intelii- 
gible. The Group Mind itself was offered as his own " social psycho- 
logy." The earlier book is, however, of much greater historical im- 
portance. 

’ See p. 229. 
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pleasure and the avoidance of pain, but by primitive urges, 
such as had been named by Hobbes, Cabanis,Gall, Bain, J ames, 
and many others, but had been almost totally neglected by 
students of man’s social life, such as the political economists. 

McDougaU’s theory of instincts wiU receive attention in 
Chapter XX ; our concern here is with this radical restate- 
ment of the nature of social psychology. Social life is not 
an entity to be understood in its own descriptive and explan- 
atory terms ; on the contrary, it is rooted in the inborn 
nature of individual human beings, whose interactions 
involve no laws beyond those of individual psychology. The 
emphasis on the individual was vastly greater than was that 
of Ross. Moreover, instead of taking human beings for 
granted, and dealing with them (as a physicist might) as 
gross lumps which bump against one another, McDougall 
presented, so to speak, a chemical analysis of the constituent 
parts of human nature which are acted upon by social 
situations. 

But something remained to be done. It was not enough 
to define human impulses ; there must be a description 
of other mental processes by virtue of which human beings 
take cognizance of their fellows and respond to stimulation 
from them. Following, therefore, upon his analysis of 
instinct, McDougall entered upon a psychological explanation 
of suggestion, imitation, and sympathy. Suggestion 
involved the acceptance of a proposition " in the absence 
of logically adequate grounds.” James^, among others, had 
already advocated the doctrine of ” ideo-motor action " — 
the notion that the idea of an act is a direct stimulus to the 
act itself.* McDougall also postulated that ideas lead 
to their fulfilment, provided they are not inhibited. The 
great suggestibUity of a little child is, in fact, gradually 
reduced as the wealth of experience provides ideas which 
act as inhibitors ; adult suggestibility is dependent upon 
relative freedom from the intervention of such inhibitions.* 

* Principles of Psychology, II, p. 522. 

* Thorndike has succeeded in showing [Educational Psychology, I. 
1913, p. that ideas have such a capacity only when the idea and 
the act have been connected through previous learning. But for 
McDougall’s purposes, learned ideo-motor acts meet all the needs of the 
theory. 

* As the child grows, he also becomes less " submissive ” ; suggest^ 
ibility is partly dependent upon the attitude of " self-abasement " 
in which inhibiting ideas are less efEective. 
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But the comparative stability of personality iu tlie fac(' of 
ever-vai3hng social stimulation requires Jurther explanation. 
McDougaU showed in his chapter on " Volition ” thal a 
variety of mechanisms is built up which make each individual 
a social self. Defining a sentiment ^ as an " organized 
system of emotional tendencies centred about some object,” 
he suggested that the development through social influences 
of the " self-regarding ” sentiment makes possible the 
identification of the self with one among a conflicting group 
of impulses, giving individual life a certain coherence and 
consistency. Imitation McDougaU believed to exist as an 
unlearned type of response ; the point, however, was not 
stressed, nor were any important conclusions drawn from it. 

McDougall’s emphasis on the individual seemed to simplify 
enormously the problem for social psychology ; and his 
doctrine of instinct, in particular, enjoyed remarkable 
popularity. It occurred to psychologists, sociologists, and 
economists that they could undercut thereby a large part ot 
the difficulty which the complexity of their subject matter 
imposed. Enthusiasm for the book spread like wild lire.” 
Not only was it largely influential as a tcxt-lwok, but its 
conception was copied and extended right and left by both 
social theorists and educators. * The instinct doctrine became 
the guiding concept for many to whom psychology had been 
an untrodden field. 

In the same decade, another line of development was 
manifest in the writings of a group of social theorists who 
placed the centre of gravity for social psychology not in the 
instinctive life but in the consciousness of self and of relations 
with other selves. We may notice, for instance, in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century such volumes as 
Giddings's Principles of Sociology, with its emphasis on '' con- 
sciousness of kind ” as the fundamental factor in the integra- 
tion of social groups. J ames’s description of the development 
of the " social self " * was followed by J. M. Baldwin’s elabora- 


1 The conception had been developed by Shand, who had begun to 
write on " Character and the Emotions ” as early as 1896 (Mind, 


‘ It ran through fourteen editions in the first thirteen years. 

* Eg., Trotter, " The Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War (1916) ; 
Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship (1914) ; Tead, Instincts in In- 
dustry (1918). 

* Op, oit., I, p. 293. 
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tion of the stages in selfhood* which result from the inter- 
action of the individual and his fellows ; our selfhood is 
essentially social. The organic unity of self-consciousness 
and our knowledge of other selves was also emphasized hy 
Cooley,® all of whose work may be regarded as a protest 
against the notion of a sharp antithesis between the individual 
and society. Cooley’s work borrows much from the teach- 
ings of Dewey and American functional psychology. He 
makes individual human nature essentially a product of its 
social environment. Moreover, the social environment of 
each individual may be subdivided into a " primary ” group 
and a “ secondary " group. The primary group consists of 
all those persons with whom any given individual makes 
continued personal contact. This group, rather than 
society at large, is the basis of the social self, as well as of its 
most important ideas, preferences, and opinions. Even 
intelligence itself Cooley regards as conditioned to a certain 
extent upon the mental habits of one’s primary group. 

Other important contributions to social psychology were 
in the meantime coming from authors who have emphasized 
the influence of economic,® climatic,* and geographical* 
influences on the life of social groups. Social psychologists 
have been forced, frequently with reluctance, to recognize 
that the " laws ” of social psychology are to an extraordinary 
degree set by such climatic and economic factors ; that man 
reacts upon his physical environment while reacting to his 
fellows, and that really significant social psychology must 
be organically related to the materials of aU the social sciences. 
An interesting approach appears, for example, in Veblen's 
Theory of the Leisure Class {1899), in which we are given an 
economic interpretation of a variety of social attitudes. 
Historically, groups free from the drudgery of labour have 
enjoyed a sort of prestige which is fundamental to their own 
mental outlook, the " complacency with which they may 
legitimately be contemplated by themselves and by others " 
(p. 34) : the fundamental facts of priesthood, war, and later, 

* Mental Development in the Child and the Race (1895 ; see especially 
3rii edition, 1906) ; The Individual and Society (igil). 

® Human Nature and the Social Order (1902) ; Social Organieation, 
A Study of the Larger Mind (1909). 

® E.g., j. L. and B. Hammond, The Town Labourer (1917). 

* E.g., Hnntinglon, Civilization and Climate (1915). 

' E.g., Teggart, The Processee of History (1918). 
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muicfiiitili.-iin rirc nL Uic rou) of soci,il rliflL'n;nli;Uions wliii'li 
no purely psyclioloj^ical analysis could over dLsoluse. 
Sijnilarly, Sumner’s Folkways (iQoy) made economic factors 
all-important in the origin of customs, and of the entire range 
ol social ideals upon which religion, ethics, and law depend. 
In general, we may contrast such " sociological ” interpre- 
tations of society with those “ biological ” interpretations 
whicli lay chief stress upon the inherited nature of 
individuals. 

Social psychology was also greatly enriched during tlie 
fast decade of the century by new material relating to the 
psychological origin of ethical codes. In particular, Westcr- 
niarck’s Origin and Development of Moral Ideas (1906 -8) 
olfered a vast array of data on the ethical systems of primitive 
and advanced cultures, centring in the conception that 
“ right ” and " wrong ” acts are so classified because of human 
tendencies to approve or disapprove, while these tendencies 
in turn depend on the gratification or misery which an 
individual’s acts bring to his fellows. When society recognizes 
the general helpfulness or hannfulncss of various courses of 
action, these acts come in lime to be codilied as right or 
wrong, or indeed as legal or illegal. Ethical judgmnnls had, 
of course, been placed on a purely psychological basis long 
before (Hobbes, for example, was one of many wlio had 
offered such interpretations), but Wcstcrmarck’s mass ol 
material gave such a psychological interpretation a foundation 
which at last compelled general acceptance. '■ 

A serious attempt has been made, within the past few 
years, to bring together material from history, anthi-opology, 
geography, and economics, in direct relation to distinctly 
psychological principles, so as to formulate a social psychology 
in which the laws of individual behaviour are seen in relation 
to their complex cultural settings.® Znaniecki’s The Laws 
of Social Psychology (1925), for example, attempts such a 
synthesis. 

Recent years have witnessed also a rapidly growing 

1 Not, of course, that the exact nature of the psychological factors 
IS uriiversally accepted as Westermarck stated them. 

“ " Sociat Psychology must take into account not only these mechan- 
isms— the how we think, feel and act— hut must deal with the content 
of mmd and act--TOth what we thinlr, feel and act, as well." — K. Young, 
in Barnes et al^, 2 he History a^nd Prospects of the Social Sciences (1925), 
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disinclination to use " instinct ” as a fundamental concept 
for social behaviour. On the one hand, emphasis has been 
placed on the plasticity of human nature, and the necessity 
of giving closer attention to the influence of those early 
environmental factors, especially social, which give the 
individual his ideas, his attitudes, and his governing 
" habits ” ; on this point the views of Dewey and Cooley 
seem to be winning almost universal acceptance. Even 
when fundamental impulses are emphasized, as in the writings 
of Thomas^ and Dunlap,” these are seen not as explanations 
of specific modes of conduct, but simply as raw materials 
which are only fashioned into social conduct through a great 
number of mechanisms of social control. McDougall him- 
self, to whom the " instinct ” vogue was so largely due, has 
repeatedly insisted that instincts may be almost indefinitely 
modified, both in respect to the stimuli arousing them and in 
respect to the acts to which they lead, their emotional core 
alone remaining clearly recognizable. Together with this 
widespread movement has come a renewed interest in the 
mechanism of personality itself, and (again reflecting the 
influence of Baldwin, Dewey, and Cooley) a desire to work out 
the principles by which the socialized " self ” develops. 

Probably the most striking event in contemporary social 
psychology is the introduction of experimental method. The 
pioneer work in this field may be divided into three heads. 
The first is the study of the influence of groups on individual 
behaviour. Early in the present century, attempts” were 
made to compare work done alone with work done in the 
presence of one or more companions ; German educators in 
particular pursued the problem for the sake of defining the 
value of " home-work ” as contrasted with " school-work " 
(p. 2 81) . In 1914, Moede” began a series of vitally interesting 
experiments on the influence of social groups in accelerating 
or retarding the speed of individual activity, and in increasing 
or decreasing the vigour of muscular work. One of the most 
important of his findings related to the influence of rivalry 
in decreasing the speed of fast workers and increasing the 

” Stated as early as 1917 : Jennings, Watson, Meyer, and Thomas, 
Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Educaiion. 

” “ Foundations of Social Psychology," Psychol. Rev., XXX, 1923- 

” E.g., Mayer, Arch. f. d. Ges. Psychol., I, 1903 : Schmidt, Sammlung 
V. Abh. z. psychol. Pddagagie I, 1904. 

* Zeiischr.f. P&dagog. Psychol., XV, 1914. 
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speed ot slow workers. He measured also the iniluence of 
competition between groups ; membership on a team drew 
forth a greater expenditure of energy than had been elicited 
in solitary work or in competition with a single opponent. 

F. H. AUport^ has made a series of such studies on the 
influence of the group upon association, judgment, attention, 
etc. His results point to the influence of the grouiJ in 
accelerating the speed of work. A series of judgments as 
to the pleasantness or unpleasantness of odours was also made 
by subjects who in some cases worked alone and in others 
together. While working together, the extremes of pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness were much less frequently reported ; 
this was interpreted as an aspect of the tendency of social 
groups to bring individual judgments more or less into con- 
formity with the group level. Equally interesting is the 
experiment of H. T. Moore on " The Comparative Influence 
of Majority and Expert Opinion on Individual Judgments."" 
In matters of linguistic usage, ethics, and musical agrecable- 
ness, individual judgment was shown to be profoundly 
altered when the individual was informed of the majority 
opinions ; the iniluence ot expert opinion was also 
striking. 

A second field of inquiry to which much attention is being 
given is the measurement of personality traits, with special 
reference to traits which are important for social contacts. 
Such measurements, though occupying a large place in con- 
temporary writings on social psychology, may be more 
adequately discussed in relation to the measurement of emo- 
tion in Chapter XXII. 

A third field comprises the attempts to measure such 
phenomena as public opinion. Within the last three years 
studies have been made of such attitudes as " liberalism ” 
and " conservatism.” Typical of such work is Neumann’s® 
survey of the attitudes of American high-school students on 
many national and international issues. A definite con- 
viction of the superiority of American institutions over those 
of other nations was found to be accompanied by general 

® ^ § t ** The Influence of the Group upon Association and Thouffht,*’ 
J. Exp. Psychol, III, 1920. 

> Am. J Psychol, XXXII, 1921. 

* A Study of Iittertiational Attitudes of High School Students, etc 
( 19 * 6 ). 
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unwillingness to see American institutions imposed upon other 
nations, and by strong dislike of secret diplomacy. F. H, 
Allport and D. A. Hartman* have shown that variation from 
extreme conservative to extreme radical views follows a 
normal frequency distribution, the great bulk of the subjects 
falling within a “ liberal-conservative ’’ or a “ conservative- 
liberal ” class. They have shown, moreover, that those whose 
opinions were decidedly atypical were much more confident 
of their opinions than were those in the middle of the distribu- 
tion ; and have suggested that personality factors well known 
to the psychiatrist under such captions as " compensation ’’ 
are of deep significance. F. H. AUport’s Social Psychology 
(1924), and his more recent publications, indicate nothing less 
than a determination to envisage the entire field of social 
psychology in terms familiar to the experimental psychologist 
and the psychiatrist, and capable ultimately of constituting 
an exact experimental science. 


The closing years of the nineteenth century witnessed also 
the beginning of more systematic attempts to analyse 
empirically the psychological principles underlying religious 
experiences and practices. 

The anthropological approach to religion in the hands of 
German and British students had already yielded promising 
results (see p. 130). Tylor's “animism" had proved an 
especially helpful concept, together with his emphasis 
upon dreams as experiences which cause primitive man to 
conceive the soul as an entity apart from the body. For 
Tylor, animism, or the belief that things have souls, is primary 
and fundamental, as man meets the forces of nature. When 
the sun shines upon one, one tends to worship the sun as a 
person. Tylor held, in fact, that this personalizing tendency 
follows from the natural disposition to worship spirits of the 
dead which are thought to be met in dreams, visions, and 
apparitions. Tylor’s conception tended to overshadow 
others as the decades went by, although the attempt to 
derive nature-worship from spirit-worship had begun to 
crumble in the face of empirical material. 

In the ’nineties an extensive revision of Tylor’s animism 

* “ The Measurement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion in a Cer- 
tain Group," Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., XIX, 1925. 
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was suggested by a work which did not pretend to be based 
on wide empirical observation, but on a single culture. 
Codrington^ found among the Melanesians that instead oi 
the personalizing tendency there exists the tendency to think 
of a vaguely defined power which belongs to gods, to spirits, 
or even to living men or objects with which they come in 
contact. The character of such power cannot be described 
in our language as either " personal ” or “ impersonal.” 
This power — " mana ” — may be helpful or harmful to human- 
kind ; contact with it means so much for human welfare that 
ceremonials and taboos have arisen to make man’s relations 
with it free from danger, or blest through its aid. It is a 
notion not unlike that which attends our own superstitious 
belief in charms or amulets ; “ mana ” is, however, almost a 
substance, and, though of vaguely spiritual origin, may 
directly impart fertility to a garden or deadliness to a weapon. 
We have here something quite different from strict animism. 
The religion of the Melanesians has been found to have an 
analogue in other cultures, and it may well be that no shar!) 
distinction exists between animistic and inaiia-istic attitudes ; 
where thinking is so indefinite, the tendency to think of a 
stone as somehow personal is in some cases not far roinovcd 
from thinking of it as filled with a dread power. The mana 
concept has made wide conquests, somctinics modifying the 
theory of animism and sometimes attaching itself to that 
theory. 

But we must turn to another movement which began in the 
same decade. The intensive study of individual religious 
experience began with Stanley Hall’s studies of childhood (see 
p. 280), in which he included a large quantity of material on 
the religious experiences of children. He made studies, for 
example, of the child’s idea of God, his notions of right and 
wrong, the experience of change of heart or conversion. 
These studies were conducted largely by the question- 
naire method, and necessarily failed to ascertain the exact 
nature of the environmental forces at work. 

In the last few years of the century Starbuck brought 
together a celebrated collection of manuscripts contributed 
by a host of individuals who recounted the history of their 

' The MelaneHann (i8qi). The systematic inlerprelation anti 
dassification of Ihe concept is l.irgely the work of Marott (e.g , The 
Threshold of Religion, T909). 
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own religious experiences.^ The experiences were especially 
full of the sense of sin, the necessity for conversion, the 
process of unification of the soul with God, This collection 
of manuscripts constitutes, both in its extent and in the 
detail of its report, a much more serious contribution 
Hall's ; in fact, it meant the first great inductive approach 
to religious experience. Starbuck’s chief use of the manu- 
scripts* was in relation to the problem of religious conversion. 
He noted the great frequency of cases in which a struggle 
among discordant elements in personality had been resolved 
by means of sudden emphasis upon concepts and values which, 
through satisfying deep needs, gave the individual new unity 
and stability. It was shown by Starbuck* that there is a 
“ critical period ” for the struggle of the self in its attempt to 
make its adjustment to the forces of the universe. This 
" critical period ” lies in the " teens " ; that is, in adolescence. 
A graph was worked out showing the relative frequency of 
conversion experiences at different ages. They appear 
rarely before thirteen ; from year to year they become more 
frequent, the peak being attained at about sixteen ; there- 
after they decline, so that very few occur after twenty. Some 
purely social factors are to be considered, but there are import- 
ant biological factors, especially the sexual and other 
emotional tensions and the abundant energy which plays its 
part in the widening of interests. This " storm and stress " 
period in the life of the individual leads him toward forces 
which he believes to be ultimate ; and he seeks the resolution 
of his conflicts through an adjustment, the pattern of which 
is set by his environment. 

This intensive study of the psychology of conversion fw^SiW 
a large part of the groundwork upon which James^^rf^aped 
his lectures on TAe Varieties of Religious E^^eiiiice ^1^02). 
James not only made extensive use Q;Ef€ne manuscripts 
collected by Starbuck, but went thrdugh much historical 
material on religious experience, particularly records of the 
lives of great mystics and religious leaders. 

* Many of the jnanuscripta were written with a personal directness and 
earnestness which reminds one of Richard Jeffries's The Story of My 
Henri. A large proportion of these expenences were so intense as to 
provoke the question whether they were indeed typical of everyday 
lehglon. 

* The Psychology of Religion (1899) 

* And shortly thereafter confcmed by Coe [The Spiritual Life, 1900}. 
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He opened his discussion with a consideration of the rela- 
tion of the morbid to the religious. He took serious account 
of the work of authors who had emphasized the frequency of 
mental abnormality among religious leaders ; but he insisted 
that the question of mental instability throws no light upon 
the value of experience — the existential approach to religion 
leaves entirely open the question of its significance. ^ George 
Fox's evident abnormality, as a problem in psychology, has 
nothing to teach us regarding the beauty and power of his 
message. The intense and dynamic, though ill-balanced 
person may be a genuine leader, and in a field where emotion 
is such a vital factor, disintegration may alternate with 
significant achievement. The achievement may be worth 
more than the cost of the neuropathic signs that come with 
it. There is, however, a deeper significance in this relation 
of religion to psychopathology. James was concerned to 
show that our whole system of values in regard to social 
experiences has been woefully narrow ; that if we are going 
to understand civilization at all, we must stop the uncritical 
use of the terms " normal " and “ abnormal," and abandon 
the tendency to fling aside things that do not harmonize 
with smooth, easy-roUing, everyday experience. lie kept 
recurring to this protest against the habit of making stabiUly 
of mind the criterion of social worth. 

James outlined two fundamental types of religious experi- 
ence. The first is the religion of " hcolthy-inindedncHs,” in 
which the world is taken as a joyful place to live in, with the 
conviction that all that appears evil is incidental or irrelevant 
in the face of fundamental goodness, summed up in the 
words : '' God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world." 
This religion of healthy-mindedness is one that does not 
understand why people should be pessimistic ; it is in accord 
with the widespread nineteenth-century movement of mental 
healing through belief in the unreality of sickness,^ He 


1 He was frankly and deeply interested, for example, in the use of 
drugs m inducing mystical states ; the physical factors did not for him 
involve the exclusion of the claims of mysticism. 

» James appears to have appraised the strength of the movement 
contoraporarics ; witness the extraordinarv 
walth in recent years of popular psychology which " radiates sunshine,” 
health is to he had for tlie asking. The vogue 
tn movement (p. 144, Coud) seems largely attributable 

to dm same source. The urge for a " healthy-minded " denial of the 
extsience of pyil has, to be sure, spread far beyond the limits of religion 
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reached through which the individual idonlilics himself with 
what he feels to he good, abandoning his interest in all those 
satisfactions which appear to be in conflict with 
his new purpose. Conversion represents a transformation 
of the self, in which petty aims are subordinated ; in other 
words, the subconscious powerfully assists conscious strivings 
toward the translormation. Conversion, therefore, is the 
unification of the sell through absorption in one group of 
ideals which evoke such proiomid devotion that conflicting 
forces lose their potency. 

The last third of I'he Varieties of Religious Experience is 
devoted to a study of mysticism. James regarded mysticism 
as that form of experience in which we come into contact with 
elements in the universe which we cannot grasp through 
sensory or intellectual processes ; as James puts it, a window 
into an invisible world, a way of seeing into realities which are 
ordinarily hidden. After describing several aspects of 
mystic experience — such as the fact that to the mystic it is 
ineffable, and that it takes on the character of complete and 
absolute reality— he comes to two generalizations as to the 
content of these states. First, mystic experiences are 
regularly optimistic, not in tlic care-free manner of the 
healthy-minded, but through the conquest of desiiair ; they 
reveal the universe as ultimately good. Secondly, they 
give a picture of harmony ; they represent the world as 
unified. To be sure, James goes on in characteristic fashion 
to give exceptions, describing the mysticism of despair and 
conflict. But this typical optunism and sense of harmony 
are for him crucial in determining both the claims ol mysticism 
to validity and the significance of mysticism for the world of 
values. These aspects of mysticism serve to show that, 
notwithstanding the multitude of religious backgrounds from 
which mysticism arises, mystics do nevertheless seize upon 
something which is more than the product of time and place. 
Moreover, they achieve for the individual a sense of grasping 
the meaning of the whole universe, and hence an authority 
which is absolute . J ames went the whole way in maintaining 
that the mystic experience is a genuine, valid way of getting 
into touch with aspects of the world that one cannot appre- 
hend through reason. But though the authority of the 
experience is absolute for the individual, and though full 
sympathy may be extended to those who live with such a 
X 
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faith, James regards such experiences, by virtue of their very 
ineffability, as authoritative only for those to whom they 
directly come. 

James’s Varieties, partly because of his immense prestige, 
and partly through the earnestness, sympathy, and literary 
brilliance of the presentation, served to widen enormously 
the circle of readers within that new field which Starbuck had 
outlined. It aroused intense interest among students of 
religion, and served for years as the basis of discussion in 
religious psychology. Psychologists, educators, and bio- 
graphers worked over James's material in the conviction that 
the phenomena of religion had at last become a subdivision 
of psychological science. 

During the first decade of the present century the emphasis 
upon the individual began nevertheless to give way to a 
fuller recognition of the social aspects of religion, especially 
the part played by religion in the expression of social values. 
An important figure in this shift of emphasis was King. 

" The social group may be said to furnish the matrix from 
which are differentiated all permanent notions of value, and 
these are primarily conscious attitudes aroused in connection 
with activities which mediate problems more or less important 
for the perpetuation of the social body.’*‘ Similarly, in 
Ames's Psychology of Religious Experience (1910) the social 
rather than the individual aspects of religious life were 
emphasized. With Ames, religion is the sense of the " highest 
social values." But religion is defined in the terms of the 
functional psychology, with emphasis on genetic and com- 
parative material. Religion consists of beliefs, practices, and 
regulations which make possible the attainment of certain 
social values ; it is, therefore, largely ethical. Ames discusses, 
for example, the changing conception of God which occurred 
generation after generation among the Jews, relating it to 
economic factors and to the diffusion of culture. The tribal 
god had been, in this and in other cultures, Ames believes, a 
personalized representation of that on which the tribe sub- 
sisted ; the transition from a buU-god to an anthropomorphic 
deity was effected through a widening of the values which the 
group hoped to obtain through worship. Later, the anthro- 
pomorphic God became even the God of all humanity, or the 


1 The Development of Religion (1910). p. 84. 
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Spirit of the Universe. Ames’s material is essentially 
psychological, although the data are drawn from anthropo- 
logy and history.^ Ho was the first to utilize on a large 
scale such anthropological material in the formulation of 
psychological principles which would prove of general 
validity.* Magic, custom, and taboo were treated in the 
same spirit. Especially suggestive was his use of the con- 
ception (though not the name) of the conditioned response as 
the basis for the origin of magic and taboo. " Among the 
Malays, those who work in the mines are required to wear 
special clothing and speak a particular language, as those 
who first worked in them. Success in securing the ore is 
apparently as dependent upon the use of the ancient coat and 
speech as upon skill and labor.”* Ames insisted that the 
nineteenth-century explanation of such customs through the 
" association of ideas " was both cumbersome and inaccurate. > 
Habits are in large measure established, he believed, through 
a simple, almost a mechanical, attachment of responses, by 
analogy, to new situations. 

Emphasis upon the essentially social nature of religion has, 
however, been carried much further by Durkheim," who on 
the basis of a study of Australian religion concludes that 
individual experience offers no adequate due to the under- 
standing of religious phenomena. Religion is a special form 
of emotional and valuational experience which groups, in the 
interests of collective ceremonial, instil ; he postulated, in 
fact, a collective religious consciousness. Levy-Bruhl" has 
been influenced in this direction, though his chief contribution 
is probably his emphasis upon the " pre-logical,” mystical 
thinking of primitive peoples. 


The work of other scholars had, of course, already clarified Iho 
historical situation ; Ames's contribution lay precisely in subiectiuB 
histOTcal matenal to p. systematic psychological analysis. 

Systematic inductive studies of our own contemporary religious life 
(such as are attempted in journals of religion) have not as yet yielded 
P’jrehological pnnctples comparable in clarity with those contributed 
by ihs anthropologists. Field studies such as F, M. Davenport’s Primi- 
Hve Trmts in Religious Revivals (1905) are. of course, valuable, but most 
contemporary European and American religious 
psychology have been very inadequately studied. ® 

, by Ames from W. W. Skeat’s Malay Magic, p. 2sa f. 

’BoMgA, T890 aid later) 
fe'Jgious behaviour in terras of •' association by 
contiguity and association by similarity." ' 

• ne Elmentary Forms of the Religious Life (igia) 

E.g., Primitive Mentality (1923), 
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Ames’s highly suggestive list of concepts from individual 
psychology, in the interpretation of group religious pheno- 
mena, was followed in a few years by several works which 
sought to bring together, and to show in their mutual relations 
biographical material on individual religious experience and 
anthropological data on religious practices. Leuba, who had 
already attracted attention as a student of individual religious 
life,^ offered such a synthesis in A Psychological Study of 
Religion (igrz). The content of the mystic experience is 
given, he held, by suggestion, just as the content of the 
hypnotic experience is suggested either by others or by the 
subject himself.* Another contribution of Leuba is a statis- 
tical study of the Belief in God and Immortality (1916) pre- 
vailing in American society. His conclusions, based on 
extensive questionnaire material, are to the effect that, in 
general, students in the last two years of college believe in a 
personal God* and in immortality to a lesser extent than those 
who are doing their first two years’ work ; while professors in 
universities have less belief in God and immortality than 
students have. Leuba relates his data to an extensive study 
of the history of these beliefs, and presents his questionnaire 
material as part of the evidence for his view that the preval- 
ence of these beliefs is declining. The work is especially 
interesting because of its attempt to subject religious pheno- 
mena to quantitative treatment, as well as because of its use 
of historical material in its relation to material capable of 
immediate empirical analysis. 

Coe* devotes much energy to dispelling the conception of 
religion as an independent group. of functions. Religion 
arises in " social immediacy " rather than in reason, and belief 
in superhuman persons involves no special mystery. The 
child’s belief in God arises exactly as does his behel in human 

^ Through his Studies in the Psychology of Religious Phenomena (1896 
and other contributions. 

* Special attention was given to mysticism, which was extensively 
described in terms of the physiological background and the evidence 
for a thoroughgoing naturuistic explanation of the phenomena. The 
view is more fully stated and defended in his Psychology of Religious 
Mysticism {1925). 

“ The term " -^rsonal God ’’ was defined, in different questionnaires, 
in two slightly different ways. The second, apparently preferable, 
definition is Indicated in the words " I believe in a God to whom one may 
pray in tlie expectation of receiving an answer. By answer I mean 
more than the subjective psychological effect of prayer." 

* Psychology of Religion (1916). 
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beings he has never seen. Coe adheres to Leuba’s view that 
religious experience is conditioned by the social group. The 
content of mystical experience is conditioned by the expecta- 
tion of the individual ; that is, it results from suggestion. 
He lays emphasis also upon physical disorders which produce 
a state favourable to mysticism, and concludes that religious 
mysticism has no unique quality which differentiates it from 
aberrant emotionalism found elsewhere ; and he questions 
James's contention as to the value of such states, noting in 
fact the frequency with which they fail to produce anything of 
consequence in the way of socially constructive endeavour. 
Having laid the setting for religion in group life, and in the 
interaction of persons rather than in the experience of 
" individual men in their solitude ” (as had James) , it is easy 
for Coe to complete that integration of anthropological with 
contemporary " personal " material which had been so 
urgently demanded. It is only in the hands of Coe that the 
mana concept has been fully utilized in connection with 
material from psychology proper. The mana concept is 
related to mystical attitudes induced by the grouii ; the semi- 
personal character of mana is related to social immediacy 
itself. Another doctrine drawn from contemporary psycho- 
logy is that of the " attitude ” as developed by the Amoric.'in 
" functional ” school. Attitudes, as motor adjustments, 
play a large part in giving meaning to events which primitive 
man cannot clearly understand ; and the mana concept is 
explicable in terms of emotional attitudes induced by group 
contact with mysterious powers whose influence is fraught 
with social consequences. 

Another recent study which has drawn its materials from 
a wealth of historical and anthropological sources, with equal 
interest in individual and group religion, is the work of Pratt. ' 
The book is particularly rich in materials indicating the 
co-operation, and at times the conflict, between tradition 
and mysticism ; and the types of mysticism are analysed 
and found to differ in ways such as to suggest that the signifi- 
cance and value of these experiences may depend not so much 
on their general origin as on their specific forms and content. 

^ The Religtous Con’iciousness { 1920 ) 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 

■Well-educated phyaioians, at any rate, say that we should pay close 
attention to dreams .... The most skilful interpreter of dreams is lie 
who can discern resemblances .... As the picture in the water, so the 
dream can be similarly distorted. — Aristotle. 

We must now retrace our steps to the decade of the ’eighties; 
for we have to discuss a vast development which must be 
surveyed as a unit. Indeed, the life of the founder and 
presiding genius of psychoanalysis has meant the con- 
tinuous evolution of doctrines which are best understood in 
their biographic setting. 

Sigmund Freud, a young Viennese physician, was occupying 
himself in the late 'seventies with such orthodox medical 
investigations as the embryology of the nervous system. He 
made contact with an older man, Breuer, who was engaged 
in the study of hysteria and kindred complaints. Hysteria 
was, , at that time, treated by many physicians according to 
the methods which had been so ably demonstrated by Charcot; 
the use of hypnotic suggestion was of paramount importance. 
Freud became acquainted with the use of hypnosis as a 
technique for the removal of such hysterical symptoms as 
functional paralysis, anesthesia, and amnesia. 

In 1880, there came to the attention of Breuer a case of 
hysteria the study of which aroused questions in Freud’s 
mind, the solution of which contained the kernel of a new 
system of treatment, and indeed a new system of psychology. 
A prominent symptom of the patient, a girl of twenty-one, 
was a violdnt repugnance to the act of drinking from a glass 
,of water.'- There was no evident reason, nothing in her 
background which she could report, to throw light on this 
strange aversion. The case was handled through hypnotic 
suggestion. While in a deep sleep-like state and under the 

^ This was but one symptom in a complicatecl case; See Freud's 
account in his Clark University lecture, " The Origin and Development 
of Psychoanalysis " (1909J, Am- J. Psychol., XXI, 1910. 
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influence of suggestion, she was led to a recollection of the 
event from which her difhcully had arisen. It was the fact 
that she had seen a pet dog drink from a glass, an incident 
which disgusted her so violently that she feared she would 
display her disgust in the presence of the dog’s owner. She 
inhibited or " suppressed ” her disgust, and the total experi- 
ence was forced out of consciousness, so that until the time of 
the hypnotic treatment she had been unable to analyse the 
trouble. This case brought into brilliant light the possibility 
that an experience, though ejected from consciousness, might 
continue to play an important part in conduct. 

Shortly thereafter Freud went to study with Charcot at 
Paris. Charcot had a clear-cut theory of hysteria, according 
to which the hysterical crisis and the h3^notic trance con- 
stituted the same alteration of personality ; much, therefore, 
of the clinical material which Freud witnessed was so 
presented as to suggest that hypnotic treatment bore an 
intimate and necessary relation to the understanding of 
hysteria. He had great admiration for Charcot, and was 
willing for years to proceed in accordance with the master’s 
method. But Charcot made a singular remark one day that 
left an indelible impression on Freud’s mind. A pupil had 
asked the master why a particular set of symptoms apircared 
in a particular case ; and Charcot replied, with animation, 
that such cases always had a sexual basis. And he repeated 
with emphasis, " Always, always, always 1 ” " Yes, but if 
he knows this,” said Freud to himself, " why does he never 
say so ? ” Freud states that Breucr, and the gynecologist 
Chrobak. had made remarks expressing the same belief in 
the importance of sexuality for nervous disorder ; and that 
when reminded of these remarks, they denied maldng them.^ 

Freud returned to his practice in Vienna and collaborated 
further with Breuer. The use of hypnosis continued for 
several years to be a part of their method. They found indeed 
that they could by this means detect conflicting forces which 
had been present in personality, and had been forgotten 
through suppression. They could lead back, by suggestion. 


TTr‘ P^ychoanals^c Movement," Psychoanalytio Rev., 

Ill, igi6, p. 406 f. In many of Freud s early publications, cases were 
presented m expurgated form. There was much public opposition to 
the discu.=siou of sexual matters significant in the etiology, if not in 
the symptoms, of mental disease. 
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to the recovery of these factors. They found that some 
apparent cures could be effected in this way, in the sense 
that the symptoms could be dissipated. But they discovered 
a serious difficulty arising in the use of the hypnotic method. 
At first the s3nnptoms would disappear, but a little later 
other symptoms would show themselves. A paralysis might 
be dissipated, but six months later an anaesthesia or amnesia 
might appear. Hysteria could not be permanently cured 
through hypnotic methods. Instead of getting at the core 
of the trouble, they merely dispelled its manifestations. 

Brener and Freud hit upon the device of allowing their 
patients, while in a normal waking state, to talk freely about 
anything that entered their minds, permitting their associa- 
tions to lead back gradually to the sources of the difficulty. 
This led the patients in some cases to become emotionally 
absorbed in the physician ("transference”), a fact which 
Brener felt necessitated abandonment of the method. 
Freud’s insistence on continuing the " talking-out method,” 
together with his growing conviction that sexuality was of 
the most vital importance for hysteria, led to a parting of 
the ways between Freud and Breuer. Tire two men main- 
tained mutual respect, but it was impossible for them to 
remain in dose association because of their opinions on these 
points. 

Freud proceeded to develop this new method. He told 
the patient simply to attempt an honest narrative of bis free 
associations ; the origin of his symptoms would gradually 
become clear. To be sure, this necessitated the consecutive 
overcoming of " resistances,” at points where the patient 
said that he could not think of anything more, or that he was 
thinking of something ugly which he hated to mention. At 
these points there seemed to be not so much a genuine failure 
of memory, through time, as an effect of the same mechanism 
which had been involved in the suppression, namely, a 
resistance against the free expression of a particular emotive 
tendency. Freud learned by experience that resistances 
were vitaUy important, and that it was at these very points 
that something illuminating could, through the patient’s 
perseverance in the task, be disclosed. Resistances were 
especially evident where assodations of a sexual nature 
appeared. The " psychoanalytic ” method was this use of 
free assodation ; with this method, psychoanalysis as such 
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began. Through the patient’s gradual recall of the emotional 
episodes which had precipitated the conflict, and, in 
particular, through the free recognition and release' of 
pent-up emotion, the struggle could sometimes be terminated 
and the patient's mental health restored. More adequate 
co-operation was secured than was possible through hypnosis, 
for instead of dealing with a passive subject (and all hypnotic 
subjects who merely foUow the suggestion of the hypnotizer 
are passive), he had the patient’s active assistance towards 
revealing the deeply submerged tendencies in personality.® 

At this period (the last decade of the century) Freud had 
not succeeded very far in relating specific types of symptoms 
to specific types of emotional conflict ; nor had he any clear 
notion as to the period in life at which such psychopathic 
dispositions were at first formed. There was no reason to 
suppose that they necessarily involved anything more remote 
than emotional experiences such as were apparent in cases 
like that of the girl unable to drink from a glass of water. He 
was not as yet concerned to show an earlier origin, some 
predisposing cause, lor such manifestations in the lilo of the 
patient. But the cure of a s3miptom was sometimes followed 
by new symptoms, and it became necessary to pcnctrafc 
deeper, i.e., to go farther and farther back into the palicnl’s 
personal history. Adult experience seemed to call for 
emphasis upon the importance of childhood conflicts as basic 
for adult maladjustment. 

Freud did, moreover, encounter many psychoncuroses in 
children. A boy, for example, was afflicted by a strange 
compulsion ; before he could go to sleep he had to arrange a 
row of chairs beside his bed, pile pillows upon them, and turn 
his face towards the wall. » The study of the case showed that 
he had been the victim of a sexual assault which had so 
terrified him that ever afterwards a barricade must be placed 
between the bed and the open room, and his face averted. 


' AhreeikUon, a part of the “ catliarlic mcthocl " already developed hy 
Breuer and Freud in conjunction wilh hypnotic technique, 
n.* spatial and mechanical metaphors arc prominent throughout 
the lustoiy of psychoanalysis. James, in discussing closely similar 
material, said in the end we fall back on the hackneyed symbolism 
of a mechanical equilibrium ’’ {Varieiies of Religimis Experience, 
p. tq; . The metaphors were surely helpful at first; but with time their 
value has been more and more seriously challenged 
» ColUcied Papers (1924), I, “ Further Remarks on the Defence 
Neuro-Psychoses {Neurolog. Zentralhl ^ 1896), 
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Thus the symptoms were symbols of the conflict. A great 
variety of such symbolic symptoms were jiresented in Freud’s 
essays. 

A clear divergence is apparent between Freud’s interpre- 
tation of symptoms and the interpretation offered by Janet.' 
Janet had indeed emphasized the reality of aspects of person- 
ality which were so dissociated as to be no longer capable of 
control by the conscious self ; but with Freud emphasis was 
laid especially upon the dynamics of such dissociation, The 
same ultimate forces that are working in consciousness 
seemed to him to be working outside of consciousness. For 
Freud such unconscious impulses were capable of statement 
neither in purely physiological terms nor in terms of '' im- 
personal ” mental events ; they were personal in the same 
sense that our introspective consciousness is personal. It 
was, he believed, only by conflict that any element or impulse 
could be kept outside of personal awareness. But just as 
conflict was the explanation of dissociation, so it was held to 
be the clue to the particular form which the dissociation took, 
and, consequently, to the nature of the symptoms. The 
symptoms were, in a broad sense, symbols of the suppressed 
tendencies, symbols to be understood through examination 
of the course of the disease. Janet had himself thought that 
symptoms arose from " subconscious ideas," and that 
amnesia involved the narrowing of the field of consciousness, 
but had left the dynamics of the process untouched. For 
Freud this conception was eminently unsatisfactory® ; in a 
host of such cases, such as that of the governess, the symptom 
seemed clearly a symbol of a conflict. 

During the 'nineties Freud also discovered that he could 
sometimes use another starting point for free association 
more fruitfully than the materials of everyday thought. lie 
shifted his attention to the patient's dreams. Dreams had 
hitherto been studied in a rather haphazard fashion, though 
considerable attention had been given to the influence of 
physical stimuli,® especially to the position of the limbs.* 

* Tlte Mental State of Hyslericals (1892). 

® For Janet him'.elf it was only a provisional, and not in any sense an 
explanatory, formulation. 

® E,g., Maury, Le sommeil et Us rSoes (3rd ed., 1865). See also 
Annates med. psychol., T854, 

* Void, Expiriences sur les rgves et en particulier cextx d’ongine 
nmsciiJaire et optique (1896) . 
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Quite aside from its therapetitic significance, Freud’s use of 
dreams was significant as part of the widespread movement 
to bring within the field of psychology materials lying outside 
that domain of clearly conscious and observable processes 
which had been generally recognized as its legitimate subject 
matter. Freud’s work on The Interpretation of Dreams was 
finally published in 1900. Dreams he regarded as the 
expression of wishes. They are a means by which elements 
in personality which have been kept out of consciousness 
during everyday waking life can, through symbolism, 
express themselves with relative freedom from interference. 
Suppressed strivings find a way to express themselves. To 
say that dreams spring from the unconscious is not the same 
as to say that they spring from items which have lapsed 
from memory ; on the contrary, the dream is a dynamic 
expression of forces which, though suppressed, are struggling to 
regain a place in consciousness. The dream seemed to 
be a beautiful illustration of the mechanism by which sub- 
merged or suppressed elements in personality, elements 
in conflict with the everyday " self," are manifested. ’I'lie 
everyday self is a group of tendencies which have been 
strengthened by social, especially ethical, indoctrination, 
tendencies which are a part of our accepted social liie, 
necessary in the making of a living and the building up of a 
reputation. We live in a society which is intolerant of certain 
of our instinctive tendencies ; among these, fear and sex 
■tendencies are prominent, but fear tendencies are suppressed 
to a very much smaller degree than those of sex. Sexual 
tendencies are more or less constantly with us, and are there- 
fore subject to far more rigorous suppression. Freud made 
much of the significance of dreams as symbolic representations 
of sex wishes. 

Now there must be some factor in waking life which is not 
present in the dream, to explain why the dream takes on a 
form easily distinguished from the wish-fulfilments which 
appear in day-dreaming. It had long been known that people 
of orderly habits not infrequently dream of participating in 
burglaries, murders, and the like. Men of irreproachable 
character may curse like troopers in their sleep. It seemed 
to Freud that something in the waking life must act as a 
constant damper on latent tendencies, which show themselves 
m the dream. But even in the dream there was evidence of 
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restraint, and to this restraint lie gave the name of “ the 
censorship,” Now, censorship during sleep is very much 
less effective than suppression during waking hours, and so 
allows forbidden tendencies some degree of freedom. Never- 
theless, it continues in sleep to prevent the direxi and 
unambiguous expression of suppressed materials, forcing 
them to take on a disguise. This disguise or symbolism is 
analogous to the symbolism already noticed in the case of 
the psychoneurotic symptoms. But how is the dream 
symbolism to be interpreted ? 

Many dreams, especially those of children, seem to be difect 
wish-fulfilments. They are Hire day-dreams. They deal 
with unsuppressed wishes, and picture the fulfilment of such 
wishes, A child who had eagerly wished to climb a certain 
mountain dreamt that he climbed it. Another child had been 
boating, and was bitterly disappointed when she came to the 
shore ; in her dream that night she went boating again, and 
the trip was longer. ^ We find, Freud believes, relatively few 
such dreams in adults. Some common types are, however, 
apparent, notably “comfort” dreams: a drowsy man 
wishes on a cold winter’s morning that he could keep his 
appointments without getting up, he falls asleep again and 
in a dream keeps the appointments. But the majority of 
adult dreams are not so simple ; the key to them is the 
interpretation of symbols. 

As he analysed more and more dreams, Freud arrived at 
the conviction that there are, despite their infinite variety, 
certain striking uniformities in their contents, much greater 
in number than we should expect to find by chance. The 
dream of being in public, clad only in night-clothes, kept 
reappearing. Dreams of flpng and of being pursued were 
very frequent. Freud felt himself forced to the hypothesis 
that certain stock symbols are to be found in the dreams of 
all sorts of people, symbols which regularly and with very 
few exceptions mean the same thing wherever they appear. 
Many of these symbols bore an evident resemblance to the 
thing s 3 mibolized ; this was especially emphasized in the case 
of sexual symbols. The interpretation of many symbols 
was, however, very difficult, necessitating a detailed analysis 
of their origin. Symbols may, he observed, be handed on 

^ These cases appear in Freud’s General Introduction to psychoan- 
alysis (Hall trans., 1920), p, 102. 
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from generation to generation (the serpent has been used as a 
symbol of the healing art from pre-Homcric times to the 
present) ; symbols used by the social group may be accepted 
by the individual. 

But symbolism is not the only mechanism by which sup- 
pressed tendencies may appear in altered form in the dream. 
The elements of the dream may be not a direct but a 
condensed or inverted narrative of a sequence of events 
unconsciously wished. The " manifest dream ” is a distorted 
representation of the " latent dream.” And whereas the 
latent dream is a wish, the manifest dream appears as an 
event ; the indicative mood appears, so to speak, in place of 
the optative. During the dream the censorship is sufficiently 
lax to permit the latent dream (i.e., wishes struggling for 
fulfilment) to find expression in such a way as to escape 
recognition by the self. The dream, like the neurotic 
symptom, is a compromise between the suppressed and 
the suppressing tendencies. The nature of such struggle 
and compromise is shown in the nightmare, which becomes 
more and more terrifying mitil the dreamer wakes up. 
The disguise covering the suppressed tendencies becomes 
too thin, and the self, terrified lest the suppressed wLshes 
break forth into clear consciousness, takes full control 
of the .situation. Freud did not dismiss the evidence which 
shows that nightmares, as well as many other dreams, 
may arise from such simple ph5^ical causes as indigestion ; 
but he regarded such explanations merely as legitimate 
comments on some of the materials of the manifest dream, 
hot as an explanation of the fact of dreaming, nor of 
the character of the dream. Similarly, he was not concerned 
to deny that many elements in dreams are recollections of 
recent waking events, but he insisted that the particular 
materials chosen for the manifest dream appeared because 
of their effectiveness for the purpose of the latent dream. 

Two illustrations will show Freud’s use of these hypotheses. 
A woman dreamt that she attended the funeral of a small 
nephew. She was very fond of the boy, and did not 
understand why she should have dreamt of his death. Analy- 
sis showed that some time earlier she had attended the 
funeral of another nephew, and had met on this occasion a 
young physician with whom she was in love. The dream 
was a simple way of saying she wished that the physician 
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would return. The manifest dream revealed but little of 
the latent dream. The symbolism was fairly simple. 
Another illustration^ in which the interpretation is much less 
simple is more characteristic of the mass of published dream 
analyses. A young woman who had been married for several 
years dreamt that she went to the theatre with her husband. 
On arrival at the theatre they found the house only half 
filled. Her husband told her of a young woman and her 
bridegroom who had wished to come, but had been unable. 
She thought this “ no misfortune " for them. In point of 
fact, she (the dreamer) had recently bought theatre tickets 
in advance, paying a surcharge for them, only to find that 
one side of the orchestra was almost empty, and her miT^d 
kept running upon the theme " too hasty." The meaning 
of the dream as given by Freud was that painful associations 
surrounded the incident of buying tickets too early, because 
this was symbolic of her own unconscious protest against too 
early a marriage. 

Such interpretations have been, in general, difficult to 
support by convincing evidence. Freud and his pupils have 
emphasized the fact that the interpretations are frequently 
accepted by the patient, and play a part in the process of 
self-understanding which helps towards cure. But since the 
influence of suggestion cannot be excluded, both arguments 
have failed of convincingness. Freudian dream-psychology 
has therefore been subject, among his followers, to all sorts of 
revisions, and has been one of the aspects of his simtem 
selected for especially vigorous attack by psychologists who 
have demanded experimental confirmation of Ws maj or tenets. 
The method of free association, with or without the use of 
dream material, did unravel the skein of many a tangled 
personality ; but the question remained open whether this 
was chiefly due to Freud's interpretation of symbols or 
simply to his emphasis on the importance of conflict and 
suppression — an emphasis which, aside from all theories of 
symbolism, led the patient to struggle towards a rediscovery 
of the forgotten episodes underlying his troubles. 

But in this intensive dream-study the psychoanalytic 
method has been kept in constant use, and in the course of 
it many new problems have been raised. Practically all 

^ General Introduciion to Psychoanalysis, p, gS. The case is here much 
abbreviated. 
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varieties of psychoanalysis have era])hasizcd dream-material. 
But it is to be remembered that both the psychoaiial3dic 
method and its application to dream-material were worked 
out by Freud before psychoanalysis became a school or a 
movement. Freud worked, in fact, alone, until about the 
beginning of the new century.^ 

In 1902, a group of medical students in Vienna began to 
join with him in a seminar for the study of psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanalysis became, in a few years, a “ movement ” of 
wide proportions. In this period Freud published a book 
applying his working concepts to new materials, The Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life (1901). The thesis of the book 
was very simple in comparison with his dream-psychology. 
Not only in neurotic symptoms, he held, but in the everyday 
acts of normal persons, there is constant evidence that any 
tendency which is forced out of consciousness continues to 
struggle for expression, and, though failing to appear in con- 
sciousness, influences thought and action. The mo.st casual 
slips of tongue or pen, the foi-getting of familiar names, and 
all sorts of oddities and blunders which interfere with our 
deliberate purposes, reflect a real though unacknowledged 
motive. At a time of rather strained relations, a nian’.s wife 
gave him a book which she thought might interest him ; the 
boAk was promptly lost and his efforts to find it were vain. 
Later she exerted herself to care for her husband’s mother in 
a serious illness. Returning home one day with enthusiasm 
for her devotion, he immediately found the book. The 
original losing of the book was a symbolic expression of the 
fact that he had lost his affection for his wife. He had 
forgotten the book because it was a token of her. Similarly, 
through regaining his affection for her, the obstacle to 
recalling the whereabouts of the book was removed, ' 

In the same period Freud published his contribution to the 
theory of wit.** In this he emphasized the r61e of wit in 
suddenly liberating suppressed impulses, " letting the cat 
out of the bag.” The practical joke is funny in so far as there 
is genuine antagonism against the victim ; jokes upon 

* His observations wero frequently published several years after 
they had been made ; the mdificrence of tiro public gave him a leisure 
which he felt saved him from the pressure later exerted upon him as 
the leader of a school. (" History of the Psychoanalytic Movement," 
Psychoanalytic Rev., Ill, 1916, p. 418.) 

’ Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious (1903). 
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pompous or scll-righieous persons or upon " hated rivals " 
are funny, while jokes against the helpless are merely brutal 
Humorous stories, moreover, can be classified in respect to 
the type of emotion released. One group of stories resembles 
the practical joke ; persons or institutions towards which a 
forced deference is maintained may be seen stripped of their 
dignity. Another group gives release to sex-suppressions. 
Another group comprises puns, the explanation of which 
shows beautifully the ambition of the Freudian teaching to 
become no mere commentary on emotional life, but a genuine 
system of psychology. The pun is funny because it frees our 
minds from a particular kind of constraint, namely, that 
constraint which logical thought and the forms of grammar 
impose upon us. We are forced to use the same old words 
with the same old meanings year in and year out.^ Through 
using words in an unaccustomed sense, the punster and his 
hearers are released from the strain of being logical. Any- 
thing that allows the sudden release of pent-up energies gives 
a sudden, in fact an explosive, satisfaction. 

Wit is, however, merely one of many ways in which the 
mind constantly seeks freedom from restraint. Early in 
life the child learns the stern necessity of thinking for practical 
purposes, the " reality motive."* He continues, however, 
the simple and satisfying habit of letting his thoughts roam 
at times where they will. The struggle against accepting a 
painful reality may show itself in a tendency to interpret our 
own conduct and motives as we should wish them to be. The 
process of finding " good reasons " for acts of which we are 
covertly ashamed has been given by Jones the name of 
" rationalization.”* If the behaviour of others suggests 
that they entertain an unfavourable attitude toward us, 
we resort to " defence-mechanisms ; we strive to put 
ourselves in a favourable light or to convince ourselves that 
their approval means nothing to us. 

During the last twenty years have come thick and fast a 
series of contributions regarding the theory of sexuality, 
which are the heart and core of the later Freudian period of 

* Unless we use them os Humpty Dumpty did. 

’ See, a.g.. Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1916). 

* " Rationalization in Everyday Life," J. Abn. Psychol., ITI, 1908-9. 

* Similar, of course, to I'ao defence of the neurotic against his 
suppressed impulses ; iiie idea of defence has been emphasized through- 
out the history of psychoanalysis. 
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psychoanalysis. They may be said to be the essence of con- 
temporary psychoanalysis, as distinguished from the inven- 
tion and extension of the psychoanalytic method itself, 
which was the chief achievement of the earlier period. In 
the early period Freud was in general content to find most of 
the causes of the neuroses in the emotional conflicts of adult 
life. He had, however, as we noted above, observed psycho- 
neuroses whose origin lay in childhood. Further study of 
such material constantly drove him further back into individ- 
ual history, even to the point of attaching paramount import- 
ance to the sexual life of early infancy. The earlier viewpoint 
was represented, for example, by tracing a symptom, a slip 
of speech, etc., back to some suppression in adult life. In 
Freud's subsequent work, suppression has been regarded not 
simply as the result of the conflict of present forces, but as 
the most recent manifestation of a history of emotional con- 
flict which goes back to an origin in the sexual maladjustments 
of the little child. An early elaboration of much of this 
system of thought was presented in Three Contributions 
to the Theory of Sex (1905). The extension of the doctrine 
has appeared in a number of articles and treatises which have 
not as yet been presented as an organized whole. 

Most of this material was obtained from ihe study of adults, 
especially neurotic adults, whose memories were carriod 
back by the psychoanalytic method to earlier and earlier 
stages in their development. A symptom in an adult might 
appear to go back to an adolescent conflict ; this might be 
found to lead to painful memories of an episode in the eighth 
year ; and these, in turn, might in time be found to involve 
memories from earlier childhood. Confirmation of some of 
the hypotheses obtained have, however, been sought through 
the psychoanalysis of children,^ with results which are 
regarded by Freud as a verification of much that had been 
gleaned from adult memories. 

From such analytic material, as well as from many 
scattered observations as to the ways of infants and children, 
Freud roughly outlined certain stages in individual sexual 
growth. “ In early infancy there appears a wealth of response 
to which the term " sexuality " may be applied. It had long 
been suspected, for example, that such habits as thumb- 


1 

9 


Sbb, $ g., Analyse Fhohie eines fUnfjdhrigen Knaben (1909). 
Sbb, e g., General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, p. 277 t. 
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sucking have something to do with sexuality, Freud found 
however, nothing in the infant which could be characterized 
as a specific scx-impulse ; on the contrary, sexual manifesta- 
tions were so extraordinarily " polymorphous ” that it 
seemed wiser to use the term '* sexuality " to mean the whole 
bundle of dispositions and activities which are directly or 
indirectly connected with the organs of sex. The “ per- 
versions ” of adult life, e.g.. sadism, arc simply continuations 
of infantile responses which have never been repressed. And 
even the dominating and submissive tendencies are regarded 
as aspects of sexuality. 

Now the rather diffuse sexuality of early infancy undergoes 
a series of repressions and modifications. The person most 
intimately associated with the infant’s sex feelings, as well 
as with the satisfaction of his hunger, is of course the mother. 
In the course of time, Freud believes, the little boy learns 
that the father is not only a competitor for the mother’s 
affection, but may, and frequently does, interfere in the 
child’s close intimacy with the mother. Both of the parents, 
and society in general as well, make it plain to the boy that 
he may not have undisputed possession of his mother ; and 
the father is, in fact, not only the competitor but the stern 
incarnation of discipline. Love for the mother, Freud con- 
tends, must be in some way suppressed, while the father, 
though stiU the object of affection, is at the same time hated. 
To this mechanism Freud gave the name. " (Edipus complex,"* 
“ complex ’’ being a general term* for a constellation of affect- 
ively toned ideas which have been suppressed. To a some- 
what similar mechanism in the girl, the name “ Electra ’’* 
complex was given. Both the psychoanalytic evidence and 
the reasoning based upon it are so complicated that our brief 
summary must be especially inadequate at this point. It is, 
however, important to remember that the above picture may 
be profoundly modified by the child’s tendency to '' identify ’’ 
himself with either parent. 

Next comes a stage in which the child begins to discover 
the topography of his body, and therewith a group of satis- 
factions similar to that which had previously been obtained 
from contact with the parent. This leads to the fixation of 

* Because CEdipus killed his father and married his mother. 

* A term now obsolescent. 

* On account of Electra's hatred of her mother. 
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a habit in which the child’s affections are directed to his own 
body instead of towards another individual. This st.nge is 
designated " auto-eroticism.”* But the child’s love-eneigy. 
or "libido,” may be attached by association to his whole 
body ; and this " narcistic ” (or " narcissistic ”) stage is 
characterized by self-absorption and vanity, one’s mental as 
well as physical attributes becoming obj ects of affection. The 
social situation ultimately forces the child to find another 
love-object. He chooses individuals like himself, that is, 
those of his own sex. This " homosexual ” stage, in which 
children show strong attachment chiefly to playmates of 
their own sex, gives place at last to devotion to the opposite 
sex ; and this passage to the *‘ heterosexual ” stage 
synchronizes with the rapid physical changes of early 
adolescence. 

From the character of these stages it is evident that the 
sexual impulse is regarded as of extremely vague and indefin- 
ite character, which knows no set forms of behaviour. Only 
when the individual has passed through various stages can 
his affections undergo fixation of a stable and normal type. 
But the emotional attachments formed in each stage are not 
completely obliterated during progress to the next, and herein 
much of the distress of adult life resides. Whenever adjust- 
ment at a given stage fails, one tends to " regress ” to a 
previous stage which brought satisfaction. The rejected 
lover turns to his old friends. Such flight away from an 
adult level of adjustment plays an important part in that 
escape from reality which characterizes many insanities ; 
regressions of many forms are prominent symptoms of several 
common mental disorders. But most of the attachments 
of infancy persist. Not only does the young man often seek 
a wife resembling his mother ; a filial attitude is evident as a 
component in adult love. The word ” infantilism ” is one of 
the major indices to the Freudian psychology. 

But regression is only one of mmy mechanisms through 
which a conflict may be resolved. " Sublimation ” is the 
discovery of a substitute object for the libido, some channel 
of expression which, by its close association with the one 

‘ Freud calls this " the happy term invented by Havelock Ellis.” 
This is but one of many contributions for which Ellis's work has been 
welcomed by psychoanalysts. (See Ellis, "Auto-Erotism: a Psycho- 
logical Study,” Alienist and Neurologist, XIX, 1898). 
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sought, will give partial satisfaction. The arts and sciences 
give vicarious satisfaction ; civilization itself is in large part 
the creature of energies which have been diverted from a 
sexual outlet. Both Freud and his followers have been much 
interested in the problem of demonstrating, in the work of 
creative artists, the presence of materials reflecting the uncon- 
scious sexual fantasies of the artist.^ A similar process is 
evident in fetishism, in which a man becomes attached, for 
example, to the slipper of the loved one ; this peculiar fixa- 
tion may remain even when the love for its wearer is 
suppressed. 

But why should man build up elaborate systems of 
restraint ? Why should he not do as he pleases ? Why be 
bound by social restrictions, habits, conventions ? Because, 
after all, it is easiest, Freud thinks, for mankind to live under 
such restraints. From the Freudian point of view, humanity 
is in conflict with itself, has tendencies which make for dis- 
cord ; and a struggle, in some form or other, is inevitable. 
The tendencies lumped together under the name of sexuality 
are apt to come into conflict with our relations with our 
fellows. Sex-tendencies are kept in subjection by a group of 
socially recognized " ego ” tendencies, through which the 
individual struggles for self-maintenance and a place in 
society. The ego-tendencies, supported by society, constitute 
the agency of restraint. As we have seen, Freud believes 
that when energy is restrained it continues to struggle for a 
way out. It is a cardinal point in Freud’s system that when 
energies are inhibited, they continue active in one guise or 
another. Now man, wherever he is found, has much the same 
emotional make-up and much the same restraints. The 
effect of man’s conflict is to produce more or less similar 
culture the world over. Not only marriage and the family, 
but myth and folk-lore, religion and ceremonial, science,* 
language, music, pictorial and plastic art, and other cultural 
phenomena are full of materials for psychoanalytic study. 

The first to offer a psychoanalytic interpretation of anthro- 
pological data was Abraham,* but Freud welcomed this 
extension of method, and contributed substantially to it. 

* Freud, Leonardo da Vinci (1910). 

* The curiosity motive implicit in science is regarded by Freud as 
emanating largely from childish curiosity regarding sex. 

‘ Traum and Mytfms (1908}, 
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His comparison^ of the " ambivalence ” of the sacred and 
unclean with similarly ambivalent attitudes encountered 
among neixrotics (and others), has provoked much discussion. 
His comments, however suggestive, do not appear to have 
won general assent from the only group qualified to judge of 
them, namely, the anthropologists.* 

Now we come to Freud's interpretation of some of the 
phenomena which had throughout his career been the central 
problem for direct study, the neuroses." Nearly all of these 
he has continued to attribute to sexual conflict ; but the 
decades have brought an increasing emphasis on the sexual 
struggles of chUdhood. Adult maladjustments occur because 
the way has been prepared by earlier emotional shocks. The 
anxiety neurosis,^ which Freud has emphasized, is attributed 
to the arousal of intense sexual feeling followed by sudden 
repression. The Freudian interpretation of obsessions may 
be represented by an illustrative case." A woman came to 
Freud suffering from a distressing obsession, an idea which 
she knew to be foolish, but which nevertheless she could not 
dispel. She felt that her husband was disloyal to her. The 
woman had recently seen a young and attractive officer with 
whom she had become infatuated. Being unwilling to 
acknowledge the fact, she had “ projected ” it to her 
husband. Such a process is somewhat similar to the act of 
" rationalization," by which we explain our conduct in .such 
terms as to free us from the sense of guilt. In contrast with 
obsessions, compulsions are overt acts through which an 
affect, or rather the defence against it, constantly symbolizes 
itself ; many patients, like Lady Macbeth, wash their 
hands in an effort to wash away the sense of guilt. But the 

* Totem and Taboo (first published in Imago, I-II, 1912-3). 

’ But a direct field-work application of psychoanalylic principles 
has recently been made by MsUinowski in the study of the Trobriard 
If landers, much of whose culture does seem to be illuminated by Ihe 
application of the concepts of suppression and symbolism {e.g., " Psycho- 
analysis and Anthropology," Psyche, IV, 1923-4). 

" Though such disorders are attributed to a psychophysical " trauma ’’ 
or shock, in which no dualistio separation of mind and body is postu- 
lated, the study of the " true neuroses " emphasizes physiological 
features, while the study of "transference neuroses" emphasizes 
psychogenic factors. 

* Described by Freud as early as 1894, See his Collected Papers, I, 
"The Justification for Detaching from NeuraFthenia a Pariicular 
Syndrome, the Anxiety-Neurosis ’’ [Neurolog. Zentralbl., 1895), 

" General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, p. 213 f, 
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line of separation between obsessions and compulsions is 
not always clear.’- 

Phobias present a somewhat similar mechanism. Objects 
excite a fear for which the patient has no explanation. Some 
phobias are not sharply distinguished from compulsions ; the 
fear of dirt (misophobia), for example, may provoke excessive 
hand-washing. The fear masks a desire which the patient 
is afraid to recognize. Whereas most phobias reported by 
Freud appear to be of sexual origin (by a mechanism some- 
what similar to that of the nightmare as mentioned above), a 
case cited by Rivers* indicates a method of extending 
some of the Freudian concepts to other cases. An officer 
who showed good self-control under fire suffered from a 
strange terror on entering a dug-out. His personal history 
revealed recurrent fear of small rooms. The study of dreams 
made possible his recall of a violent fright at the age of four, 
when a dog in a dark passage-way had frightened him. Fear 
had been suppressed ; but any small enclosure like the passage 
could at any time touch it off. The reference to suppression 
and the belief that suppression is the major cause for the 
persistence of the difficulty, distinguish such explanations 
sharply from the simple " conditioned response " explana- 
tions of Bekhterev” and others. 

In conversion hysteria " the suppressed affect is “ con- 
verted ” into a specific symptom, such as a paralysis, con- 
tracture, ansesthosia, or amnesia. The unconscious protest, 
for example, against seeing what is painful may lead to a 
functional blindness. Freud, Rivers, and others applied such 
conceptions to the study of the war-neuroses, believing that a 
paralysed arm, for example, was a compromise between fear 
and the attempt to suppress it.” The conversion hysteria of 
civil life, Freud believes, is regularly due to such compromise 
formations arising from sexual suppressions. 

Though absolute insistence upon the patient’s co-operation 
with the analyst, and upon his effort to face directly those 
painful episodes whose suppression has wrought such havoc, 
has been a constant feature of Freudian therapeutic method, 

’ The " counting mania " may arise -when counting has been found 
to he an effectual mechanism of escape from a painful idea. 

” Instinct and the Unconscious (1920), p. 170. 

* La -psychologic objective (1913). 

” See Rivers, op. cit. 
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the technique of psychoanalysis has undergone numerous 
changes. Most important is the increasing insistence upon 
the fundamental necessity of " transference, ”1 the proces.s by 
which the patient transfers to the physician the love which 
through suppression or distortion has failed of a free outlet. 
Having gained the patient’s aCection and full co-operation, 
the analyst is able, in completing his task, to give the patient 
such self-understanding that he or she may be freed from the 
transference and regain wholesome affection for a previous 
love-object or freely bestow it upon a new one. Transfer- 
ence is therefore essential to any Freudian analysis. Many 
other changes of emphasis and new points of technique have 
been outlined by Freud’s pupils. Ferenezi and Rank.® 

It is natural that in discussing such a complicated system of 
thought, now one, now another, element should be emphas- 
ized as the true keystone of the whole structure. For some 
it is infantilism, for others sexuality, and for some, indeed, 
infantile sexuality. For some it is the unconscious, for others 
symbolism. We must for the present content ourselves with 
the fact that for Freud himself the starting points from whicli 
a truly psychoanalytic system proceeds, and without which it 
should be described by some other name, arc resistance and 
transfermce.^ 


Our brief sketch of the evolution of Freudian psychology 
presents a strange and immeasurable contrast with the 
development of that experimental psychology which has 
chiefly concerned us. Freud’s work, from 1880 to the present 
time, has outlined an approach to psychology radically differ- 
ent from that of any psychological system either ancient or 
modern. For, despite the constant recourse to theory, the 
system differs fundamentally from earlier speculative systems, 
in that it has arisen from and has constantly returned into 
the practical problems of personalities struggling for an 


1 See chapter on " Tranaferonce ” in Freud's General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis. 

® The Development of Psychoanalysis (1925), The most recent 
developments in Freudian psychology, such as tliose having to do with 
the nature of the “ ego " and with the various forms of " resistance," 
are omitted from the present sketch. 

* " History of the Psychoanalytic Movement," Psychoanalytic Rev., 
Ill, 1916. 
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adjustment to the world. Yet it has made singularly little 
use of the experimental advances of the nineteenth century 
and, least of all, of the new quantitative methods. It is 
natural that its more picturesque — in the language of its 
opponents, its most fanciful — elements should have been 
selected for special emphasis by those whose absorption in the 
new methods has been expressed either in discipleship to 
Freud or in the founding of new schools of psychoanalysis. 

Among the Freudians of the first importance is a little 
group of disciples, already mentioned, who gathered with 
Freud early in the century for discussion. The number of his 
followers in Vienna and other Central European cities 
increased until the need for co-operation was expressed in a 
number of *' congresses,” where psychoanalytic methods and 
discoveries were discussed at length. 

Among those who, as early as 1910, had achieved distinc- 
tion as exponents of the Freudian position, were Abraham of 
Berlin and Brill of New York. It is but natural, however, 
that leadership of the school should remain in and near 
Vienna ; and notwithstanding the prominent position 
accorded to Ernest Jones^ (at Toronto and London), the 
evolution of the school had been guided, under Freud's 
direction, largely by Rank, Reik, and Ferenezi. A few typical 
contributions of these men may be noted. Ferenezi has 
written upon the " Stages in the Development of the Sense of 
Reality " ’ ; Brill upon the psychology of the " only child."’ 
Rank has laid great stress upon the " birth trauma,"’ the 
shock undergone by the infant upon first meeting the adversi- 
ties of extra-uterine existence. Though Freud has accepted 
and incorporated into his system much of the work of his 
pupils, this last point has found with him but Httle favour. 


Butwemustturn to the workof another " school " of psycho- 
analysis. In 1904 there appeared in Zurich a highly important 
experimental and theoretical study by Jung and Riklin, bear- 
ing the title Studies in Word-association, the first substantial 

’ As editor of the IniernaHonal Journal of Psychoanalys%s, igao. 

• In bis " Sbx m Psychoanalysis " (1916). 

’ " The Only or Favorite Child in Adult Life," in his volume Psycho- 
analysis (3rd ed., 1922). 

* Das Trauma der Geburt uni seine Bedeutung fUr die Psychoanalyse 

(1924)- 
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contribution of the " Zurich School ” of psychoanalysis. 
This work not only marked the advent into psychoanalysis 
of a method developed by cxperijnental psychology (the 
word-association test), but introduced into psychiatric 
practice a system of thought in many ways strikingly similar 
to classical associationism. All mental life was conceived 
as a tissue of associations ; every emotional pattern, every 
attitude, was to be construed as a network which the associa- 
tion-test must help to analyse. 

A large part of the work was a simple inductive study, such 
as Wundt might have carried out ; the variation of associa- 
tion time with age, sex, and education was analysed, and 
associations were classified under captions closely similar to 
those of Trautscholdt (see p. lyof.) Here and in later associa- 
tion studies Jung has contributed much which experimental 
psychologists have been glad to accept. Typical of the 
possibilities of his method is the work of FiirstS who showed 
that '' association type " (the distribution of associations 
under the various classification headings) displays striking 
family resemblances. But those quantitative uses intcrestc'cl 
the experimenters much less than the possibilities of the 
association-test as an instrument for the qualitative analysis 
of the emotional life of individuals. They gave close atten- 
tion to responses which were exceptionally .slow or exception- 
ally quick ; instances in which a response word was given 
over and over again ; or where the stimulus word was 
repeated by the subject ; or where he blushed, coughed, 
stammered, or gave other indications of emotional disturbance. 
Such " complex-indicators,” or clues to concealed emotional 
conflict, were used in conjimction with the study of those 
word responses which directly betrayed emotion. But 
despite their great interest in the new method, Jung and his 
group did not regard the association method as a substitute 
for the psychoanalytic method of Freud, the subject’s 
narrative of his spontaneous associations. Moreover, the 
new technique was welcomed by Freud as a supplement to 
the existing methods, and the relation of the two schools was 
at first quite amicable. 

But Jung’s system of thought diverged more and more 
from Freud’s during the years immediately following, and 

'See Jung, "The Association Method,” Ath. T. Psychol, XXI. 
1910. 
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this, together with personal differences, brought about a 
cleavage wliich makes it necessary to regard the Ztirich school 
as a distinct entity. A cardinal point of difference lay in the 
theory of the " libido.” For Jung, Freud’s emphasis upon 
sexuality is unwarranted. The mainspring to human 
strivings is rather an undifferentiated life-energy which may 
pour itself into limitless channels.^ The unconscious, more- 
over, is not simply a repository for the suppressed experiences 
of the individual. It is a mass of symbolic material which 
represents not only the cravings of the individual, but much 
which has been handed down from ancestral experience. 
Symbolism itself is not an evidence of suppression; the 
primitive nature of the unconscious directly involves the 
tendency to think in symbols. Psychoanalysis therefore in 
Jung’s hands has come to mean something very far from 
Freud’s concerns. A Freudian psychoanalysis seeks to 
enable the patient to understand his own plight and to 
re-integrate his shattered personality ; or, in non-pathological 
cases, simply to understand tire genesis of his own fixations, 
ambitions, fears, and aversions. But with Jung the problem 
is vastly more complicated. Mythology and folk-lore, 
history, religion, and the arts, must ever be gleaned anew 
for " changes and symbols of the libido ” which may throw 
light on the patient’s fantasies. Such fantasies, which for 
Freud had arisen from a relatively simple tendency to use 
one's imagination for the direct satisfaction it yielded, rather 
than for the attainment of practical purposes, became, for 
Jung, the very centre of the life of the libido. And, since 
the individual's potentialities express themselves in myriad 
forms, a psychoanalysis is never " finished ” ; the task of the 
analyst is to present constantly widening vistas of self- 
realization. This whole construction naturally seemed to the 
Freudians to be as imaginative and unverifiable as their own 
system had appeared to orthodox psychology. 

The various manifestations of the libido did, however, 

* Ths importance of sexuality, however, is fully admitted. "... we 
see the desire, the libido, in the most diverse applications and forms. 
We see the libido in the stage of childhood almost wholly occupied in the 
instinct of nutrition .... With the development of the body there are 
successively opened new spheres of application for the Ubido, The 
last sphere of application, and surpassing all the others in its functional 
.significance is sexuality.” Jung. Psychology of the Vnconscioxts (igi*), 
p. 148. 
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suggest to Jung a fundamental classification of personality 
types. ‘ In some individuals emotion is directed outward, 
toward the objective world. The " extraverts ” strive to 
manipulate their environment. The "introverts,” on the 
other hand, turn their energies within, toward the world of 
imagination ; among them arise poets and artists, those who 
live in the things of the spirit. Both extraversion and intro- 
version may, however, be manifested in many forms, and 
psychologists who have utilized the conception have tended 
to regard both types as merely extremes on a distribution- 
curve.* Introversion may easily lead to the habit of living 
entirely in the world of dreams, in such a fashion as to bring 
about a most unsocial personality. The outcome of such 
morbid self-absorption may be a clinical entity such as 
Kraepelin had delineated under the name dementia preecox^ 
(see p. 171). Jung has more recently described introversion 
in terms which suggest much less of the pathological. He 
makes the point that, after all, the world of inner life is just 
as '' real ’’ as the objective world ; there is nothing invidious 
about the distinction. * Another great psychiatrist of Zttri ch , 
Bleuler, co-operated in the extension of this theory, giving this 
entity the name of schizophrenia,^ to express the " splitting 
of personality ” by which some of the subject's energies arc 
dissevered from the rest. By emphasizing, however, internal 
toxic factors which arise during such maladjustments and 
play a part in the patient’s intellectual deterioration, ho 
removed the mental disorder from the confines of a purely 
psychoanalytic domain ; and Jung himself has at times 
stressed the toxic factors. 

Jung’s psychology, notwithstanding such references to 
mental disease, is centred in the normal rather than the 
abnormal. Just as Freud’s doctrines, whatever their signi- 
ficance for normal life, have emanated largely from the study 
of sick personalities, so Jung’s have in large part been based 

‘See,«.^., Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology (1916), Chapter XI. 

* " AH studies seem to be agreed that we have not two distinct 

groups, but a normal curve with the majority of persons ambivert." 

G. B. Watson, " Character Tests of igz6," Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, V, 1927. 

* Jung’s The Psychology of Dementia Pracox appeared in 1907. 

* Psychological Types (1921), To use F, L. Wells’s metaphor, "in 
the machinery of life, the oxtravert is a cog, wliile the introvert is a 
crank.’’ 

* See his Theory of Schizophrenic Negativism (1912). 
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upon historical and literary material. Jung’s greater willine 
ness to depart from first-hand psychiatric findings has helped 
to engender that bitterness between the schools which Freud 
epitomized through referring to the days in which Jung was 
“ still content to be a mere psychoanalyst — and did not yet 
want to be a prophet."* 


Another important modification of Freud’s doctrine, again 
constituting a defection from the ranks of his followers, is 
the school founded at Vienna by Adler. Adler’s earliest 
contributions had to do with the sense of inferiority 
which arises from some organic defect or inadequacy. « The 
unconscious strivings to offset this defect by "compensation" 
were held to be vitally important for the understanding oi 
both normal and neurotic constitutions.* Some of Adler’s 
doctrines regarding the ego were accepted by the Freudians* 
as a helpful but not a major contribution ; the younger man, 
plainly stating that he would not remain " in Freud’s shadow’’ 
all his life, founded a separate school. The doctrine of 
the " inferiority complex ’’ was elaborated, and the mechan- 
ism of compensation was illustrated from many fields of social 
life. Mental as well as physical inadequacies were recognized 
as starting points for the development of the " masculine 
protest ’’ against a sense of insufficiency, while extensive 
study was made of instances of compensation in which the 
patient not only tends to correct but to over-correct his dis- 
ability.- It was not enough for stammering Demosthenes to 
talk smoothly; he must become an orator. It was not 
enough for the semi-invalid Roosevelt to become well ; he 
must ride at the head of his “ Rough Riders.’’ 


Though here, as elsewhere, difficulties of perspective make 
an interpretation of present movements quite hazardous, an 
attempt must now be made to trace the spread of psycho- 
analytic doctrine through Europe and America, and to 

* General InhodmUon to Psychoanalysis, p. *32. 

* Study ofOr^an Inferionly and its Psychical Compensations (1907). 

* TheNeurotveConstituhon {igi2). 

* Though Adler makes but sparing use of analysis and none of 
transference, and refuses to concede the vital importance of sexuality 
in mental disorder. 
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indicate briefly some of the points of its greatest influence 

'^^The dissemination of psychoanalysis through the German- 
speaking countries has gone on steadily since the opening 
years of the century. Though many great clinicians have 
looked upon it askance, its major tenets have at least become 
familiar to medical men. Upon the psychology of Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, however, it has exerted relatively 
little influence. 

Neither upon the psychology nor upon the psychiatry of 
other Continental countries has its influence been comparable 
with that exerted in Great Britain and in the United States. 
A factor largely responsible for its introduction into American 
psychiatry was the activity of Brill, in translating several of 
Freud’s works‘ ; while the lectures by both Freud and Jung 
at Clark University in 1909, in response to Hall’s invitation, 
were of capital importance. In Great Britain, after 1914, the 
study of " war shock ” brought about a very rapid and wide- 
spread dissemination of Freudian principles into psychiatry, 
and, especially through the work of Rivers, “ into psychology ; 
the interpretation of such conditions in organic terms proved 
so unsuccessful as to make the study of motive and conflict 
an apparent necessity. 

There were, however, already at work, in British and Ameri- 
can psychiatry, forces with which psychoanalysis became 
easily assimilated. The work of Meyer and Hoch, for example, 
had never been a mere reflection of Freudian influence, yet 
their writings expressed a functional conception of mental 
disorder, in which the influence of organic disease was not 
comparable in importance with the psychogenic factors. 
Meyer’s emphasis upon " faulty mental habits ” and Hoch’s 
suggestion that dementia preecox is most apt to arise in a 
“ shut-in ” personality, are not simply instances of the 
adoption of Freudian method in psychiatry ; they are, 
rather, the expression of a trend towards personality-study 
which had been moving forward under the influence both of 
the psychoanalysts and of Kraepelin, Janet, Morton Prince, 
and countless other students of psychopathology. Not only 
is it difficult, in recent American and British psychiatry, to 

* The translation of The Inierprelaiion of Dreams, appearing in T913, 
attracted a considerable amount of attention. 

' See, e.g.. Instinct and the Unconscious (igao). 
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tell just how much should be designated psychoanalytic • jt 
is exceedingly hard to define to what extent the influence of 
Freud and his followers outlined new problems and concepts 
and to what extent they merely added form and colour to 
an existing tendency towards the study of conflict, dissocia- 
tion, and other dynamic factors in personality-disturbance. 

And although there appears to be a tendency for the 
adherents of rival psychoanalytic schools to emphasize sharply 
the lines of cleavage established by their Continental leaders 
much eclecticism nevertheless prevails, both in the com- 
bination of doctrines taken from Freud, Jung, Adler, and 
other psychoanalytic schools, and in the admixture of these 
with the more “orthodox” teachings of Kraepelin and 
" clinical psychiatry.” 

Psychology itself has been much more reluctant to admit 
the doctrines of psychoanalysis, though this reluctance 
appears greater in America than in Britain. And its spread 
among ''clinical” psychologists has greatly outstripped its 
advance in the psychology of classroom and laboratory. The 
greater prevalence of experimental psychology in America, 
and the tendency of British students to entertain consider- 


ably less confidence as to the possibilities of experimental 
method in relation to tlie most complicated problems of 
personality, seem to be directly related to the somewhat 
more cordial reception which psychoanalysis has enjoyed in 
Britain. The opinion of Rivers* that Freud had contributed 
more to the understanding of personality than had ex- 
perimental psychology, the presentation of Freud’s work as 
the *' new psychology ” in J. A. Thomson's Outline of Science 
(igaa), and the recent appearance in Great Britain of many 
educational texts written from a psychoanalytic approach, 
cannot easily be duplicated from recent American history. 

The chief grounds of objection have been, first, the 
concept of the unconscious, and the quasi-animistic Janguage 
which speaks of '' libido," ” censorship,” and the *' ego " ; 
secondly, the emphasis upon sex and especially upon infantile 
sexuality, which is distinctive of Freud’s approach; and 
thirdly, the impossibility of experimental or statistical con- 
trol of complicated factors unearthed by the intricate and 
arduous process of psychoanalysis. The '' unhappy 


* Expressed in an informal address at the New School for Social 
Research, New York City, 1919. 
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divisions ” existing among psychoanalysis liavc contribiilCHl 
to such distrust. But while so much uncertainty and open 
hostility attach to these doctrines, and indcerl in many 
quarters to the whole movement, terms like " ralionaliza- 
tion,” “ compensation,” " defence-mechanism,” and " pro- 
jection,” are rapidly becoming current. Not only such 
specific concepts, but the habit of thinking in terms of a 
struggling personality divided against itself, unaware of 
many of its own motives, and seeking through devious 
channels satisfactions which it cannot or will not clearly 
define, has become a prominent feature in that general 
transition from structural to functional problems which has 
already engaged our attention. 



CHAPTER XX 


INSTINCT 

“ You are righl," he replied ; “ every desire in itself has to do with 
its natural object in its simply abstract form, but the accessories of the 
desire determine the quality of the object." — Plato. 

The present century has brought many changes in regard to 
the interpretation of those forms of behaviour which in the 
nineteenth century were rather vaguely described as 
'' instinctive." Perhaps the leading characteristic of the 
prevalent conception of instinct was the idea of a perfect 
adaptive mechanism wliich made possible the effective 
execution of a complex act prior to all experience and without 
knowledge of the end which it served. In accordance with 
the conception of man as a rational creature, a notion which 
has been kept ahve especially by idealism and by the Scottish 
school, a contrast was frequently drawn between the instinct- 
ive behaviour of the brute and the reasoned conduct of man. 
Darwin {Desce-nt of Man, 1871) had challenged this sharp 
distinction, and James urged that man actually had more 
instincts than any other mammal.* 

The anecdotal and speculative literature on instinct during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was very 
voluminous . A guiding principle in this discussion was Lloyd 
Morgan's version of the " law of parsimony," to the effect 
that " in no case may we interpret an action as the outcome 
of the exercise of a higher psychical faculty, if it can be inter- 
preted as the outcome of the exercise of one which stands 
lower in the psychological scale."* For psychology this 
meant that instinct was to be invoiced, rather than intelli- 
gence, wherever both explanations of the activities of animals 
seemed legitimate. It is a double-edged sword which has 
turned against Lloyd Morgan’s views in recent years, for 
instinct has proved to be one of the most complex of all 
/ 

* Principles of Psychology (i8go), II, p. 403. 

* Introduction to Comparative Psychology (1894), p. 53. 
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psychological conceptions ; the clarification of its meaning 
has been a chief task of recent experimental and theoretical 
analysis. 

The late nineteenth century, however, witnessed a great 
advance in the physico-chemical explanation of life and 
behaviour, and it became common to interpret not only 
f inimal but human conduct in the simplest possible mechan- 
istic terms. The concept of the “ tropism ” (as in the work 
of Loeb) was especially fruitful ; there appeared to be no 
sharp distinction between the turning of a plant to the light 
and the swarming of lowly organisms from a darker to a 
lighter region. Furthermore, it was easy to see that much 
of the activity of very lowly forms was curiously similar to 
the positive and negative reaction-tendencies— the eating, 
fleeing, and attacking behaviour — of higher forms. ‘ It 
became easy to think of both human and animal instincts 
as merely more complex forms of such primitive physico- 
chemical responses. On the other hand, Jennings [Behavior 
of the Lower Organisms, 1906) presented a mas.s of data which 
showed that even the protozoa possess reaction-patterns of 
some degree of complexity. 

In this same period the movement towards a functional 
psychology was destined to give to instinct a position of the 
greatest importance. McDougall, profoundly influenced by 
Stout, was the chief figure. In 1908 the conception of 
instinct was redefined and given a position of all-embracing 
importance in the interpretation of conduct by McDougall’s* 
doctrine of the relation of instinct to emotion, and his inter- 
pretation of nearly all behavioru: as the expression of innate 
impulses. As primary instincts he listed flight, repulsion, 
curiosity, pugnacity, self-abasement, self-assertion, and 
parental instinct. To these a group of less well-defined 
instincts, including gregariousness and the sex-impulse, was 
added.’ McDougali's list was short in comparison with 
that of James ; many of the more complex activities described 
by James were regarded by McDougall as compounds of two 
or more instincts, or as learned behaviour. But McDougall’s 
list, historically important though it was, was of less signifi- 
cance than his analysis of the nature of instinct. Each instinct, 

’ E.g., Loeb, Dcy HMotropismus der Tiere (1890). 

* An Introduction to Social Psychology (igo8). 

‘ Later editions have incinded minor altrration.s in the jlst, 

Z 
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he held, comprises three parts, cognitive, affective, and cona- 
tive. Men (and many animals) are by nature equipped with 
a disposition by virtue of which the perception of certain 
stimiili leads to definite and characteristic emotions, and these 
in turn, to definite strivings from which motor behaviour 
follows. The first and third aspects of this complex response 
are susceptible to much modification, (McDougall expressly 
rejected the hypothesis that the association of ideas was the 
clue to all modification of behaviour, and laid emphasis upon 
a pattern which appears to be simply that of the conditioned 
response.) But the central emotional phase of the instinct 
remains the clue upon which its detection must always depend. 
Every instinct must contain an emotion as its core, and every 
emotion is the central affective portion of an instinct. This 
simplification of the baffling problem of the relation of 
instinct to emotion attracted much attention' and won many 
adherents. The hypothesis was in fact systematically 
perfect ; however much its accuracy might be doubted 
its clarity was directly compelling. Perhaps the most 
important of the many influences exerted by McDougall’s 
book was the attainment of the purpose (expressed in the 
Preface) of replacing the still current psychological hedonism 
by the doctrine of an impulsive (“ hormic ’’) basis for 
conduct. '' 

Thorndike’s Original Nature of Man"* (1913) presented a 
very much longer list of instincts. Rejecting McDougall’s 
selection of the emotion as the central and always distin- 
guishable core of the instinct, he urged the desirability of 
classifying instinctive acts in terms of the types of 
unlearned overt behaviour manifested; thus there were 
several Hnie of " fear " behaviour. Further, many complex 
activities regarded by McDougall as arising from the modifica- 
tion of his primary instincts were regarded by Thorndike as 
independent (" kindliness,” for example, which McDougall 
regarded as an expression of " tender emotion," was for 
Thorndike a distinct inherited impulse), McDcmgalt’s and 
Thorndike’s catalogues of instincts enjoyed wide popularity, 
both as keys to the interpretation of human motives and as 
tools in educational practice. 

' See, for example, the symposium on " Instinct and Intelligence," 
Brit. J. Psyohol,, III, 1909-10. 

» Volume I of his revised BiucaHortal Psychology. 
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Woodworth {Dynamic Psychology, 1918), while accepting 
the reality of human instincts, argued that they were not the 
sole, nor even the main, " springs of human conduct.” His 
list of instincts borrowed much from previous discussions, but 
he gave expression to the belief that, in addition to the 
definite instincts, there exist certain innate capacities whose 
pattern is less definitely fixed by nature ; here appear, for 
example, innate mathematical and musical ability. Such 
innate capacities might prove a simpler explanation for the 
mathematician’s absorption in his work than the assumption 
that some disguised instinct is symbolized in the manipulation 
of numbers. Even when an activity is clearly pursued 
in the interests of some instinct, as when a man makes money 
to assuage his hunger, the " mechanism ” may, in some 
cases, become a " drive,” and continue as such even after the 
instinct is satisfied. Almost any means to an end may, under 
the right conditions, itself become a " drive.” 

In 1919, Dunlap^ called in question the whole instinct 
doctrine as it had been developed by McDougall, Thorndike, 
Woodworth, and others, pointing out that the conduct of 
human beings is actually so extraordinarily complex that tlie 
concept of the pure or isolated instinct is of no real value. 
Upon this there followed within a few years a rapid succession 
of " anti-instinct ” writings.® 

This attack on the instinct doctrine has taken many forms, 
of which only a few can be considered here. Views somewhat 
similar to Dunlap’s have been developed by Kantor.’ His 
" organismic psychology ” pictures each response as the 
behaviour of the organism as a whole, in which the attempt 
to isolate instincts is futile. Kantor, like Watson, makes 
the interpenetration of innate and learned factors the basis 
for all complex forms of activity ; but he goes farther than 
Watson, refusing to utilize even those elementary instinctive 
patterns which Watson had been content to describe as 
isolated units. Watsonian behaviourism, to be sure, had 
already insisted that behaviour is to be seen as a totality ; 

^ " Are There Any Instincts ? " J. Abn. Psychol., XIV, 1919-30. 

* Bernard's Instinct (1924), lists over three hundred boolcs and articles 
on the topic, many ot which arc expressions of the controversy which 
began in 1919. 

* " A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts," Psychol Rev,, 
XXVII, 1920; "The Problem of Instinct and ils Rrlalion to Social 
Psychology," /. Ahn. Psychol, md Soc- Psychol , XVIII, 1923-4. 
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the writings of Kantor have more fully expounded the 
implications of such a view. 

Watson’s Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist 
(igig) introduced into human psychology a conception 
similar to that already offered in his Behavior: an Intro- 
duction to Comparative Psychology (igi4), namely, that the 
term instinct should be used to denote “ a combination of 
congenital responses unfolding serially under appropriate 
stimulation ... a series of concatenated reflexes.' The 
view defended in the Psychology from the Standpoint of a 
Behaviorist, his first systematic discussion of human psycho- 
logy, was, however, more radical ; he dispensed altogether 
with the great majority of human instincts postulated by 
previous writers. He listed under the caption of “ instinct ” 
a number of reflexes found in early childhood, such as the 
series of reflexes connected with hunger, and as “ emotions ” 
(implicit, mainly visceral, pattern-responses) three reactions 
appearing immediately after birth : fear, rage, and love. In 
a survey of James’s and Thorndike’s lists of human instincts 
he repudiated the claim that such complex activities as 
" hunting ” and " gregariousness,” etc., are innate. He 
insisted on the significance of consolidation between innate 
and habitual factors in the production of compounds easily 
mistaken for instincts. ' 

The most sweeping attack on the instinct concept was that 
of Kuo." Not contenting himself with the demolition of 
human instincts, and emphasizing especially the data from 
animal psychology, he insisted that there are no complex 
innate patterns whatever. Kuo urged that the only clear- 
cut mechanism to be found beyond that of the simple reflex 
is an internal adjustment, to which he gave the name 
" behaviour-set.” The behaviour-set lowers the threshold 
for certain stimuli and raises it for others. If we consider 
the animal as a bundle of reflex-arcs, some are facilitated, 
others inhibited by the behaviour-set of the moment. But 
the behaviour-set is itself a learned (that is, a conditioned) 
adjustment. The separate reflexes, varying with the 
behaviour-set, are integrated through trial-and-error ; but 
the behaviour-set itself varies with the animal’s experience. 

1 P. 7 o6 of Behavior, 

* *' Giving Up Instincts in Psyohoiogy," J. Philos., XVIU. 192 * i 
" How Are Our Instincts Acquired ? '' Psychol, Rev., XXIX, *922, 
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Some postural attitudes. lor example, arc effective in loocl- 
getting or fighting ; the conditioning process operates not 
only upon the eating or struggling reflexes, but upon the 
postures which play so large a part in the animal's adjust- 
ment. Nothing, therefore, is left of instinct.^ 

F. H. Allport,* emphasizing the data from Watson’s 
experiments, reduces most of the socially significant human 
activities to habits based upon six “prepotent reflexes.” 
The stimuli which may elicit these become, through con- 
ditioning, very numerous, and the forms of response undergo 
a parallel “ efferent modification." In view of his emphasis 
upon intraorganic stimuli, attention has several times been 
called to similarities between his own system and that of 
McDougall. An examination, however, of Allport’s treat- 
ment of such important social phenomena as crowds, public 
opinion, etc., shows these to be attributed to very primitive 
reflex tendencies, such as the “ sensitive-zone reflexes ” 
aroused in tickhng, together with primitive tendencies to 
struggle, withdraw, and the like. Even such patterns as 
fear, rage, and sex conduct are treated not as complex pat tern 
instincts but (following Watson) as learned behaviour based 
upon very simple and primitive infantile reflc'xcs. 

While such attacks upon the instinct doctrine have gathered 
headway among psychologists, the sociologist.s and economists 
have not been loath to speed the parting guest ; Ogburn* 
and Bernard*, among others, have brought together an 
extensive collection of material to indicate that social 
behaviour is more intelligibly conceived in terms of a social 
pattern carried on by tradition than in terms of patterns 
inherited by the individual. 

Strangely enough, few of the many authors who have taken 

1 McDougall, in replying to these various attacks, has raaile it char 
that he is willing to concede much as regards the modi fiabili ly ol instinct , 
but that his chief interest is in the emotional core of the patterns, and 
in the " purposive striving "which distinguishes instinct from a mechan- 
ical process. In this teleological conception he has had the support 
of several British and American psychologists, notably Tolman (e g. 
" Instinct and Purpose." Psychol. Rev., XXVII, tgao) ; though the 
forms of teleology are diverse and the frankly " animistic " conception 
of purpose is distinctively McDougall’s own. See " The Use and Abuse 
of Instinct in Social Psychology," J. A bn, and Soc. Psychol., XVI, 
1921-2. 

* Social Psychology (1924), Chapter III. 

* SocmI Cftange (1923), 

* Instinct (1924) ; An Introduction to Social Psychology (192C) 
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part in the discussion have availed themselves of the experi- 
mental data on animal behaviour which have been accumu- 
lating during the present century. The emphasis upon such 
data has recently served to clarify much which the data from 
human psychology could not directly disclose. The studies 
of AUport, Woodworth, Watson, Lasliley, and others, have 
called attention to materials pertinent to the controversy, 
while the last few years have yielded new experimental 
results. 

The Peckhams’ book. Wasps, Social and Solitary, had 
shown as early as 1905 that some supposedly fixed patterns 
of response, for example, the behaviour of some species of 
wasps which sting a caterpillar so as to paralyse it, was not 
actually so efficient and invariable as had been 
A few years later Craig,*- studying the sexual behaviour of 
male doves reared in isolation, found that the pattern of 
sexual response appeared in the young male dove without 
any education whatever, but that the pattern could be elicited 
by the one living object with which the isolated birds had 
contact, namely, the experimenter’s hand.* Clearly, the 
problem of complex inherited reaction-patterns had to be 
distinguished from the problem of the stimuli which arouse 
them. The same comment applies to much subsequent 
work, e.g., to the demonstration by Yerkes and Bloomfield* 
of the fact that young kittens did in some cases kill and eat 
mice, without undergoing instruction in the art ; the range 
of stimuli upon which kittens might pounce was not deter- 
mined. A systematic study of the rdle of instinct in sex- 
behaviour is that of C. G, Stone.* Using the male albino rat, 
he found nine different kinds of activities that he could 
classify as sexual. Some of these activities were very efficient 
when the male was first brought near the female, but some of 
them were very inefficient at first and req-uired practice. 
Stone’s work tends to discredit, on the one hand, the “ lump " 
treatment of instinct, so to speak, as this had come down from 
McDougall, the tendency to regard the instinct as a single 

* “ Male Doves Reared in Isolatioii," J- An. Beh„ IV, 1914. 

* Whitman (Orthogenic Evolution in Pigeons, III, 1919) has found that 
male ring-doves reared among carrier-pigeons -will not mate -vvith females 
of their own species, but -with carriers. 

> " Do Kittens Instinctivelv Kill Mice ? " Psychol, Bull., VII, 1910. 

* " The Congenital Sexual Behavior of the Young Male Albino Rat,” 
J Comp. Psychol., II, 1922. 
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entity. The results arc, on the other hand, explicitly staled 
by Stone to be incompatible willi such anti-instinct views 
as had been offered by Kuo. That there are complex inher- 
ited patterns in the rat which operate efficiently the first time 
seems clear. 

Nevertheless much light has been thrown on the problem 
by the concept of the tlireshold, emphasized by Kuo, but 
current in psychology especially since the work of Sherring- 
ton.' The study of hunger is illustrative, Cannon = had 
shown that the physical basis of hunger-pangs lies in the 
contraction of unstriped muscles of the stomach. Watson,® 
in his study of infants, had found that the sucking reflex 
could be much more easily elicited when the child was hungry 
than immediately after feeding. Putting the two facts 
together, it seemed possible to think of the " hunger 
instinct ” in terms of the raising and lowering of reflex 
thresholds in consequence of variations in an intraorganic 
state. Woodworth* had suggested in 1931 that instinct 
could be regarded as a “ drive ’’which facilitated some action- 
systems and inhibited others. Tire work of C. R. Moore,* 
Stone®, and others has made it clear that the threshold for 
sexual behaviour is lowered by the internal secretions of sex ; 
the arousal of the reflex patterns of sexutd activity depends, in 
fact, upon these internal chemical factors. La.shley summar- 
izes the evidence concisely ; " Wc are forced to the conclusion 
that it [the chemical factor] acts in some way to lower the 
resistance of definite reflex pathways so as to integrate or 
make excitable the reflex mechanisms of the sexual inactions.”' 
Much of the outline of the controversy became blurred 
through this introduction of the concept of the threshold, 


' The Integrative Action of the Nervous System (1906). 

* The Mechanical Factors of Digestion {1^11). 

* Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. and ed. (1024), 

pp, 259-60. ' 


* Psychology, A Study of Mental Life (1921), Chapter VI. 

" Oq the Physiological Properties of the Gonads as Controllers of 
and Psychical Characteristics," I, The Rat, J. 'Exp. Zool., 
aXVHI, I9x9< 

® Experimental Studies of Two Important Factors Underlying 
Masculine Sexual Behaviour : the Nervous S5retem and the Internal 
vSecretion of the TesUs,» J. Exp. Psychol., VI, 1923 : " Further Study 
Sensory Functions in the Activation of Sexual Behaviour in the 
. Albino Rat," J. Comp. Psychol., Ill, 1923. 

Contributions of Freudism to PSvchoIogy : III, Physioloefical 
Analysis of the Libido," Psychol. Rev , XXXI, 1924, pp. jg 6 -y. ^ 
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the fact becoming evident that the disagreement between the 
friends and the enemies of instinct was in large part termino- 
logical. The tendency is apparent in recent work to <hink in 
terms of action systems which are more freely aroused in 
some situations than in others, the distinctive difference 
between reflex and instinct (if the latter term be admitted) 
lying in an intraorganic condition. Tliis intraorganic factor, 
though corresponding to Kuo’s “ behaviour set," appears to 
be, at least in many cases, innate* ; but the possibility of 
very early, perhaps even pre-natal, conditioning, must of 
course be kept in mind. 

F. H. Allport' and others of the anti-instinct group have 
emphasized the impossibility of proving the innate nature 
of complex human responses except when these appear at 
birth or immediately thereafter ; and in the absence of proof 
that such behaviour as “ collecting," " curiosity,” and " gre- 
gariousness " are innate, they have contended that environ- 
ment offers a more probable explanation. One possibility, 
however, they regard as still open for the instinct-defenders ; 
namely, that such instincts, though not present at birth, 
" mature ’’ later' ; just as the infant’s teeth, though absent 
at birth, can scarcely be explained as " learned.” They 
have, consequently, devoted their attention to the elimination 
of this “ maturation ’’ hypothesis. Allport makes good use, 
for example, of work published as early as 1913 by Shepard 
and Breed.* These experimenters placed chicks, as soon as 
hatched, in small boxes in which it was not possible for them 
to peck ; another group of chicks was allowed to peck for 
food as soon as they emerged from the shell. The first 
group was divided into a number of sub-groups, liberated 
from the boxes at various intervals after hatching. Daily 
records were kept of the progress of aU these groups in 
reaching adult proficiency in pecking. The data showed that 
all groups improved rapidly with practice, but that those 
liberated late started with as poor a score as those which 
pecked on the first day of their lives. This Allport offers as 
evidence that no specific maturation was present, in terms of 

* See Caxlson, The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease {1916), 
for evidence that hunger contractions occur before birth. 

^ Social Psychology {ig24). ' 

' See, e.g., Janies, Principles of Psychology IT, p. 398. _ , 

* " Maturation and Use in the Development of an Instinct,’ J. 
An. Beh., Ill, 1913. 
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the fact becoming evident that tlic disagreement between the 
friends and the enemies of instinct was in large part termino- 
logical. The tendency is apparent in recent work to think in 
terms of action systems which are more freely aroused in 
some situations than in others, the distinctive difference 
between reflex and instinct (if the latter term be admitted) 
lying in an intraorganic condition. Tliis intraorganic factor, 
though corresponding to Kuo’s " behaviour set," appears to 
be, at least in many cases, innate* ; but the possibility of 
very early, perhaps even pre-natal, conditioning, must of 
course be kept in mind. 

F. H. Allport' and others of the anti-instinct group have 
emphasized the impossibility of proving the innate nature 
of complex human responses except when these appear at 
birth or immediately thereafter ; and in the absence of proof 
that such behaviour as " collecting," " curiosity,” and " gre- 
gariousness " are innate, they have contended that environ- 
ment offers a more probable explanation. One possibility, 
however, they regard as still open for the instinct-defenders ; 
namely, that such instincts, though not present at birth, 
“ mature ’’ later’ ; just as the infant’s teeth, though absent 
at birth, can scarcely be explained as " learned.” They 
have, consequently, devoted their attention to the elimination 
of this “ maturation ’’ hypothesis. Allport makes good use, 
for example, of work published as early as 1913 by Shepard 
and Breed.* These experimenters placed chicks, as soon as 
hatched, in small boxes in which it was not possible for them 
to peck ; another group of chicks was allowed to peck for 
food as soon as they emerged from the shell. The first 
group was divided into a number of sub-groups, liberated 
from the boxes at various intervals after hatching. Daily 
records were kept of the progress of aU these groups in 
reaching adult proficiency in pecking. The data showed that 
all groups improved rapidly with practice, but that those 
liberated late started with as poor a score as those which 
pecked on the first day of their lives. This Allport offers as 
evidence that no specific maturation was present, in terms of 

* See Caxlson, TJie Control of Hunger in Health and Disease {1916), 
for evidence that hunger contractions occur before birth. 

^ Social Psychology ' 

’ See, e.g., Janies, Principles of Psychology IT, p. 398. _ , 

* " Maturation and Use in the Development of an Instinct,’ J. 
An. Beh., Ill, 1913. 
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above, illustrates the tendency of the controversy over 
instinct in general to give place to the genetic study of the 
intricacies of specific behaviour patterns. J. B. Watson's 
study of infant behaviour and the many recent studies of 
behaviour patterns as they undergo alteration early in life* 
have in the same way made possible a more systematic 
inductive study of human instincts. 

^ M. C. Jones, " The Development of Early Behavior Patterns in 
Young Cliildron," Ped. Sent., XXXIII, 1926. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 

Reason, however, m the sense of intelligence, is not ioiinil equally in 
all animals, noi in all men —AnstoiU 

No movement is more characteristic of contemporary 
psychology than the endeavour to devise adequate means of 
measuring human abilities. Theories of intelligence and the 
practical attempt at measurement have been interwoven to a 
degree necessitating their joint treatment. As the work has 
progressed, however, quantitative data have accumulated 
faster than they have been assimilated, and our emphasis, 
if we are to give a lair picture of the development, must be 
upon the technical rather than upon the theoretical 
advances. 

Ebbinghaus’s measurement of learning and memory led 
immediately to Jacobs’s study of the ''memory span ” (sec 
p. 192), while in the same period tests of simple sensory and 
motor functions became popular. As early as idqo Cattell* 
outlined some of the problems of “ mental testing.” In 
1894 he and Farrand® gave a number of tests to college ficsh- 
men and seniors, measuring reaction-time, free and controlled 
association, and other simple mental and physical functions. 

In 1897 Ebbinghaus® offered both a theory of intelligence 
and a technique by which intellectual capacity was to be 
measured. ^Intelligence, he suggested, is the ability to com- 
bine or integrate.) His " completion tests ” consisted of 
sentences containing gaps to be fiUed in by the subject. 
The paradigm '' wh6 dragged whom around the walls of 
what ? ” or rather, as it would have appeared in Ebbing- 
haus’s scheme, " dragged around the 

walls of illustrates the method. Such tests lent 

themselves to the study of information as in the case just 

* “ Mental Tests and Measuremeatb," Mind, XV, i8go 

® Cattell and Farrand, "Physical and Mental Mi a‘.urenicnts of the 
Students of Columbia Umversity," Psychol. Rev., HI, i8q6 

> Zmtschr.f, Psychol, XIII, 1897. 
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stated, or of an original activity of the subjecL, as in the 

sentence, " the bitter swept into the unhealed 

, and the shuddering no longer barked but 

whined.” Ebbinghaus was chiefly concerned with the 
ability to integrate the items presented with other items 
necessary to complete a pattern, that is, with inteUigence as 
he understood it, rather than information. The method has 
proved susceptible of numerous uses. Not only sentences 
but pictures may be thus mutilated and restored ; in fact 
the ability to fill in gaps has been measured in a great many 
forms, both verbal and non-verbal. Although Ebbinghaus’s 
theory of intelligence has not won general acceptance, his 
tests have done so, and have in fact been found to correlate 
highly with other measures of general ability.' 

The use of tests of simple sensori-motor and associative 
functions was continued, especially in the United States. 
Kirkpatrick,^ working with a large number of subjects, com- 
pared such mental-test scores with achievement as shown in 
other ways, for example, with school work. In 1903 Kelly* 
and in 1906 Norsworthy* compared, by means of such tests, 
normal and defective children. The results indicated that 
the feeble-minded tended to do distinctly less well than the 
normal, but that there was a fairly even transition from the 
lowest to the highest scores. In Norsworthy's language, the 
feeble-minded were not a " species ” ; the more intelligent 
of the feeble-minded could not be sharply distinguished from 
the least intelligent of the normal. 

During the 'nineties Binet had occupied himself with 
attempts to devise suitable measures of intelligence, In 
1904, the year after Binet’s publication of his experimental 
study of thought processes (p. 239), the Minister of Public 
Instruction appointed Binet as a member of a commission 
on special classes in the schools. When children were failing 
in the school work for their age, it was important to differ- 
entiate between the mentally deficient and the indifferent or 
lazy. In collaboration with Simon, Binet undertook the 
task of devising tests suited to the immediate practical task 

* " Individual Teste of School Children," Psychol. Rev., VII, 1900 

* " Psychophysical Teste of Normal and Abnormal Children," 
Psychol.’ Rev., X. 

* “ The Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children,” Arch, of Psychol, 

No. I. 
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of delecting and measuring mental delect. They offered 
in 1905 a set of tests arranged irom the simplest to the most 
difficult, but without further standardization. ‘ Among these 
were tests requiring the naming of designated obj eels, the com- 
parison of lengths of lines, the repetition of digits, the comple- 
tion of sentences, and the comprehension of questions.® In 
1908 this scale was revised,® practical experience having shown 
that some of the tests were harder and others easier than was 
at first supposed. Another very important change was intro- 
duced. The tests were arranged according to the age levels, 
experimentally determined, at which the average child 
performed them successfully, from three to twelve years 
inclusive. A child's " mental age ” was the level which he 
attained on this scale ; the child of six might be able to 
pass the tests for age seven or eight, or only those for age 
four or five. This scale was translated and adapted for 
American use by Goddard® in 1910. In the following year 
Healy and G. Fernald published a set of tests which at once 
became widely known.® 

Binet offered another revision of his scale in 1911. the year 
of his death.® His steady progress in the devising of tests 
was accompanied by much indecision and many changes o( 
opinion regarding the essential characteristics of intelligence. 
Among the many definitions of iuteUigence which he suggested 
at one time or another, probably the most characteristic of 
his trend of thought is one in which not a single capacity but 
a combination of three different capacities was empha.sizcd. 
Intelligence, he suggested, is the ability to understand direc- 
tions, to maintain a mental set, and to apply " auto-criticism ” 
(the correction of one’s c^n errors). 

The problems of intelligence-testing began to attract much 
attention in Germany, where Meumann had already con- 
ducted pioneer investigations. Stern’ made an important 
contribution to method by suggesting a change in the calcula- 
tion of test scores. Binet had been content to measure sub- 

’ Annie Psychol , XI, 1905 (several articles). 

® De Sanctis published a short scale of mental testa in the year follow- 
ing, Annal. di Neurologia, igo6. 

® Annie Psychol , XIV, igo8. 

* " The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelhgence,” The Training 
School, igjo, 

• "Tests for Practical Mental Classification, "PsycAof. Monogr , XIII, 
igio-ii, 

' Annie Psychol,, XVII, igii. 

’ Zeitsehr f Angemanite Psychol , "SI , igii. 
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normality by sublracUng monial age from chronological ae 
Stern urged that the absolute retardation in years was of I 
importance than the relative retardation ; and suggested 
the use of the Inlelligonce guntient (IQ), obtained bv 
dividing the mental age by the chronological age.\ He 
showed, moreover, that this quotient is fairly constMt/from 
year to year, for moat children. ) 

Another important step in technique was Terman's' 
revision of the Biuet Scale. His “ Stanford Revision " of iqifi 
was based upon work with about one thousand subjects, and 
standardized in the form of tests for age-levels from three 
years to eighteen (tJie sixteen-year-old tests were devised for 
adults, while the eighteen-year-old tests were for " superior" 
adults) . Many of Binet’s tests were placed at higher or lower 
age-levels than those at which Binet had placed them,j 
and new tests were added. Each age-level was re;^resented 
by a battery of tests, each test being assigned a certain 
number of month-credits. It was possible, therefore, to 
reckon the subject's Intelligence Quotient or "IQ,'' as 
Stern had suggested, in tc'rnis of the ratio of mentd age to 
chronological age. vA chiUl attaining a score of 120 months, 
but only 100 mouths ohl, would have an " IQ " of i;2o! 
This intclligoucc eptotieut was found liy Terman, ashy Stem, 
to be fairly constant from year to year." 

Another revision, llie Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale,* had 
in the meantime been published, making use of a series of 
tests of gradually increasing difficulty, the authors believing 
that the concept of mental age was of very doubtful value? 
Terman’s scale has nevertheless been by far the most popidar 
of scales for individual testing, and the concept of mentd age 
continues to be employed in a great many other intelligence 
tests.* Kuhlmann’s* revision of the Binet scale, induding 

^ The Measurement of Intelligence (igrO). 

* The Inielligence of School Children (1919). Marked variation in 
IQ has, however, been reportcrl by Wooliey, " The Validity of Stand- 
ards of Mental Measuremonl in Young Childhood," School and Society, 
XXI, 1925, and by others. 

’ Yerkes, Bridges, and Hardwick, A Point Scale for Measuring 
Mental Ability (^915). These tests allowed fractional credits instead of 
scoring tho response to each test simply as right or wrong. 

* A very similar revision of tho Binet-Simon scale is tiie work of Her- 
ring, Herring Revision of the Sinet-SimonTests, Examination Manual 
(1924). 

* A Handbook of Mental Tests (1922). 
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tests below the three-year level, has more recently come into 
use. Its emphasis on language factors is less than that of the 
Stanford scale. One other revision must be noted, the 
elaborate and systematic work of Burt.^ adapted especially 
for use in Great Britain.® 

[ The necessity for " performance tests ’’ for those suffering 
from linguistic (or sensory) handicaps had already been met 
by the Seguin, Witmer, and Healy form-boards. Holes of 
various sizes were, for example, to be hUed by appropriate 
blocks. The standardization of performance tests and the 
construction of scales for mental age occurred very shortly 
after Terman’s work. The Pintner-Paterson® scale makes 
use of such materials as a Healy test consisting of dissected 
pictures which are to be reconstructed, and many similar 
tests in which the recognition of spatial relations is emphas- 
ized. A great many performance tests and a considerable 
number of performance “ scales ” are now in use. The results 
from such performance tests, however, have made it clear 
that the ability to manipulate things is scarcely the same as 
the ability to manipulate words (or other symbols), Whcrea,s 
it is generally agreed that any two ballcvics of intelligence 
tests ought to correlate with one another at least as high 
as -(- 70, batteries of performance tests have usually been 
found to correlate less than -1- ‘50 with the ordinary 
intelligence tests. 

Notwithstanding the very large number of children 
examined in sdiools and clinics by the Stanford test, immedi- 
ately upon its publication, it was not civil but military 
experience which made clear the fact that such an extensive 
testing programme called, in many cases, for " group tests ” 
rather than " individual tests.” In 1917 psychologists 
devised for use in the United States Army a group scale 
" Alpha *' for literate English-speaking recruits, and a group 
scale " Beta ” for illiterates and non-English-speaking 
recruits.* The Alpha comprised a " following directions ” 
test, arithmetic and information tests, and much other 
verbal material ; the ” Beta,” though of a paper-and-pencil 

* MtnUtland Scholastic Tests (1921). 

* Some differences between feitish and American te.st usage, as in 
the case of coinage, are inevitable. Burt’s revision, iiowever, is not a 
mere adaptation of any American scale. 

* A Scale of Performance Tests (1917). 

* Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, XV, 1921 
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variety, emphasized the subject’s ability to grasp spatial and 
other non-verbal relations which could be visually represented ' 
Shortly thereafter, the use of group tests in surveys of the ‘ 
public schools became frequent, and many tests for different 
age-levels were prepared. (The educational uses of intelli- 
gence tests' in the United States are reflected in hundreds of 
titles in psychological and educational journals, and cannot 
even be summarized here. \ Among the most important of 
such uses are first, the classification of pupils in accordance 
with their intelligence, in order that pupils widely separated 
in mental age may not be forced into the same group, and 
second, the examination of the probable cause for poor 
scholarship so that (as the French authorities wished) laziness 
may be distinguished from dullness. In general, group tests 
are more frequently used for classification, and individual 
tests for the analysis of maladjustment. The devising of 
satisfactory tests for the higher levels of intelligence has 
necessarily proved difficult, but has attained a degree of 
success sufficient to cause many American colleges to utilize 
such tests for the classification of applicants for admission 
and for other administrative purposes.® 

The testing movement has engaged less attention in Great 
Britain and on the Continent than in the United States. But 
German investigators, notably Meumann and Stem.Bobcrtag® 
and Jaederholm,* have contributed materially to the advance- 
ment of testing methods in education and in industry, while 
Stern’s' theory of intelligence has exerted a special influence. 
Intelligence, he urged, is “ general mental adaptability to new 
problems and conditions of life. ” The difficulty of separating 
innate from acquired abilities, already evident in the work of 
CatteU, Ebbinghaus, and Binet, was directly faced. Tests 
of intelligence were regarded as valid in so far as the tasks 
imposed were genuinely new. Some degree of similarity 
must, of course, exist between the new tasks and some 
established habit, but intelligence is precisely the ability to 
utilize old responses in relatively new situations. James had 
written, " Geniuses are, by common consent, conadered to 

' And of many " educational " and " achievement ” tests. 

“ See, for example, Wood, Measurement in Higher Education (1923). 

® E.g.,Zeitschr.f. Angewandte Psychol,, V, 1911. 

* E.g., Zeitschr. f. Angewandte Psychol., XI, 1916. 

' The Psychological Methods of Tasting Intelligence {1912), 
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from ordinary minds by an unusual development of 
association by similarity.”^ Stern’s definition makes use 
both of this conception of recognizing similarities and of the 
notion of adaptation or adjustment. 

me development of the technique of testing, especially 
for practical purposes, has been so rapid in the United States 
that relatively little attention has been given to the analysis 
of the nature of intelligence. Terman* has emphasized the 
ability to think conceptually. Thorndike has emphasized 
the relative independence of each specific function, and 
the conception that intelligence is not " homogeneous ; 
intelligence might be regarded as the sum-total of many 
distinct functions. Such a multi-factor theory is in sharp 
contrast to those uni-factor theories {e.g., that of Ebbinghaus) 
which regard intelligence as a single function. The fact 
that the various tests of abilities do not correlate perfectly 
with one another has seemed to present serious difficulties 
for any uni-factor theory, while the fact that most tests of 
abilities do present some positive correlation with one 
anothei^has offered similar difficulties for the '' multi-factor ” 

theorieO ^ 

Various compromises have been urged, ^hc great advance 
of testing technique and, in particular, of^atistical method 
in connection with it, has brought into great prominence a 
theory offered by Spearman* as early as 1004. It is 
necessary, Spearman believes, to take account in every 
human ability of two factors, |j»ne general and one specific. 
General ability, or " G,” plays some part in nearly every 
human activity. In some activities, such as science, 
philosophy, and executive tasks, success depends largely 
upon this general factor. In other functions, such as 
skill in many oHhe arts and crafts, the importance of general 
ability is much less marked, success depending on much more 
specific aptitudes. Each individual po'ssesses many such 

* Principles of Psychology, II, p. 348. 

* In symposium noted on p. 354. 

* See, e.g.. Educational Psychology, III (1914). There is, of course, a 
close relation between the theory of intelligence and the theory of the 
transfer of training (see p. 254). Thomdilce, for example, would regard 
any two intellectual functions as entirely distinct except in so far as they 
posse.es identical elements. 

* " General Intelligence Objectively Determined and Measured.” 
Am J. Psychol, XV, 1904. See also *' The Theory of Two Factors,” 
Psychol Rev , XXI, 1914, and The Abilities of Man, etc. {1927). 
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specific abilities, each one of which may, like “ G," be 
measured. Every activity, in fact, calls into play at least one 
special ability or " S,’’ while nearly all demand also the use 
of " G.” Tasks in which " G ’’ is relatively important may 
be said to involve " G ” in greater “ saturation ’’ than those 
in which it plays a minor part. " G " can never be directly 
measured, but through the study of correlations many 
functions involving " G ” may be compared in such fashion 
as to make its indirect measurement possibl^ It is possible, 
Spearman has suggested, to think of “ G ” ^ a general fund 
of cortical energy, each " S ” representing a special cortical 
area to which " G " may be mobilized. Upon this, however, 
he lays no great emphasis, his extensive statistical evidence 
for the reality of the general and the special factors being 
regarded as much more significant. 

Thomson^, on the other hand, has urged against this theory 
the fact that even " chance “ combinations, such as those 
obtained by throwing dice, reveal a " general ” factor, while 
Spearman has replied^ that this factor lies not in the dice, 
but in the manner in which the results were grouped by the 
experimenter. Notwithstanding the great statistical com- 
plexity of the evidence and the unwillingness of most 
psychologists to reach a final conclusion at present, the 
theory has provided a clear and valuable hypothesis for 
research. 

A modification of the Spearman theory has been suggested 
by Woodrow.” There may be, intermediate between general 
ability and each of the special abilities, a level of abilities less 
general than the one and less specific than the other. Between 
arithmetical ability and general intelligence there may lie, 
for example, an all-round mathematical ability. 

An international symposium* on the nature of intelligence 
in 1921 yielded many new theories, but none which have 
won general assent. In some quarters the attempt to define 
intelligence is regarded as premature, the investigators con- 
tenting themselves with the opinion nicely phrased by 
Thorndike that " intelligence is the thing that psychologists 

^ ” General versus Group Factors m Menial Activities,” Psychol. 
Rev., XXVII, 1920, 

* " Recent Contributions to the ' Theory ol Two Factors,' ” Bril. 
J. Psychol., XIII, 1922-23. 

’ Brightness and Dullness in Children (1919), Chapter XI. 

* " Intelligence and Its Measurement," J. Ed. Psychol., XII, 1921. 
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test when they test intelligence.”* This is, of course, not a 
finale, but merely an interlude ; new theories of intelligence 
continually appear. 

Though most of the evidence on the nature of intelligence 
appears to be of statistical character, experimental methods 
do not seem entirely inapplicable. Woodrow has shown, for 
example, in normal and feeble-minded children, that intelli- 
gence-test scores are closely related to the ability to learn. “ 
It may well be that a closer liaison between intelligence- 
testing on the one hand and the experimental psychology of 
lpa; Tiing on the other hand are already in the process of 
giving a more satisfactory answer to the problem of 
intelligence. 


The psychologist’s preoccupation with measurements of 
intelligence has been accompanied in recent years by an 
intensive study of the inheritance of intellectual endowment. 
Research on the inheritance of mental traits has very natur- 
ally seen its most rapid development in relation to intellectual 
inheritance, rather than in relation to those aspects of person- 
ality which have yielded more slowly to quantitative attack. 
Perhaps ninety per cent, of all the work done in the field of 
mental inheritance has concerned itself with intelligence. 

As early as 1869 Galton had undertaken to show in his 
Hereditary Genius that superior intelligence is inherited. 
His method, the study of lines of descent and of collateral 
branches, a procedure known as the pedigree method, was 
adopted in 1877 by Dugdale, who (though himself an environ- 
mentalist) showed in The Jukes the continuance of mental 
deficiency within the family stock for several generations." 
Many investigations of mental deficiency by the pedigree 
method have followed, of which perhaps the best known is 
Goddard’s The Kallikak Family (1912). In the early years 

1 In an informal addreaa (unpublished). Thorndike’s recent work 
emphasizes four major *• intellectual *' functions ; the sum of abilities 
in these functions correlates highly with scores on standard intelligence 
tests. See his Measwement of Intelligence (1926). 

« •• Practice and Translerence in Normal and Feeble-minded Children,” 
]. Ed. Psychol., VIII, 1917. See also the more detailed experimental 
and theoretical analysis of learning contributed by Pyle in his Nature 
and Development of Learning Capacity (1925). 

* In igi6, the work was brought up to date by Estabrook, in The 
Jukes in 1915, 
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of the century another pedigree study, in which heredity 
and environment were directly compared, was presented in 
Woods’s article, " Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty."^ 
He consulted such historical and biographical material as 
is available in relation to royal families, with a view to 
determining to what extent various levels of ability are 
traceable to heredity. (The study of royal familips has a 
decided advantage, since historical data make possible the 
tracing of the line through many centuries.) He ofiered 
evidence to show that the wide variations in ability are not 
attributable to education. 

The pedigree method has inevitably been subject to some 
suspicion, because of the inaccuracy of the historical and 
questionnaire methods upon which it perforce relies. Many 
other traits have, however, been suggestively studied in the 
same way, and within recent years the use of questionnaires 
has been supplanted to some extent by more direct case 
studies of the living individuals concerned. Such a com- 
bination of case method with pedigree method, in the study 
of children of unusual ability, is found in the recent work of 
Terman* and his collaborators. 

But the status of the whole problem of mental inheritance 
was greatly affected by the rediscovery,® about 1900, of 
Mendel’s laws of inheritance. Mendel* had discovered, a 
little past the middle of the nineteenth century, a series of 
fundamental laws of heredity. First, in studying familiar 
plants, such as the sweet pea, he found that individuals of 
unlike colour yielded hybrid oHspring resembling one parent 
much more than the other. The colour of one parent was 
" dominant.” Now, when such hybrids were mated, twenty- 
five per cent, of their offspring reverted to the colour which had 
disappeared in the first hybrid generation ; they displayed 
the " recessive ” trait which had characterized one grand- 
parent. Seventy-five per cent, showed the “ dominant ” 
character. It was evident that the "skipping of genera- 
tions " need no longer remain a mystery. It was important 
to distinguish between " body-plasm ” and " germ-plasm,” 
and to look in the latter for the elements which, in ever- 

® Popular Science Monthly, LXI, 1902; LXII, 1903. (Also ia book 
form.) 

* Genetic Studies of Genius, I {1923). 

* Independently by De Vnes, Correns, and Tschermak, 

* Versuche fiber F^amenhybrHen (1865-9), 
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varying combinations, give rise to tlie diversities of body- 
structure. Germinal elements, though recessive for a while, 
may, when uniting with other recessive elements, cause the 
reappearance of a body character. This view seemed to 
imply that a large number of changes which occur from 
generation to generation can be explained not by the influence 
of changes occurring in the body, but by the reshifting of 
elements in the germ-cells. In the ’eighties and 'nineties 
Weismanni showed clearly that the germ-cells preserve a 
continuity of their own ; that each germ-cell can be traced 
back in its lineage to other germ-cells, and that germ-cells 
are rather remarkably free from influence from the vicissitudes 
of the body which has enclosed them. He showed experi- 
mentally that it is possible to injure body-structure without 
affecting the germ-cells. This conception has necessarily 
been of profound import for all studies of heredity ; its 
significance for psychology has been seen in the rigid exclusion 
of explanations of mental life in terms of " ancestral 
experience ” and " ancestral habits.” To be sure, psycho- 
logists had been wary (even in the lieyday of Lamarck) 
of assuming the inheritance of acquired cfianictcrs, hut 
they became doubly so after Weismaun’s work. Changes 
from generation to generation were now explained solely in 
terms of variations within the germ-cells themselves. Later 
De Vries’ pointed out that the gcrm-ccll might undergo 
mutaUon, and that a new species might arise as the result of 
such germinal changes. This made it possible to think ol 
changes in species not so much in terms of slight variations, 
such as Darwin had emphasized, as in terms of large and 
permanent alterations in the germinal constitution. 

With this work of Weismaim and De Vries, and with the 
rediscovery of the Mendelian principles, an attempt was made 
to apply these Mendelian concepts to the phenomena of human 
heredity. The publications ol the Eugenics Record Office'^ 
have combined a thorough-going Mendelism with the use of 
the pedigree method. Davenport* has urged, for example, 
that both mental deficiency and certain defects in self-control 
are true Mendelian traits. The complexity of the mental 

* E.^,, The Germ Plasm (1893). 

’ Die Mutaiionstheorie {igoo). 

’ At Cold Spring Harbor, New York, 

* The Hill Folk (igis) ; The Feebly Inhibited (1915). 
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traits whose hereditary principles are sought, and the diffi- 
culty of accurately gauging environmental influences, have 
prevented most of these contributions from attracting wide 
attention. 

A very large mass of material has, however, been collected 
by Goddard'- on the subject of the inheritance of mental 
deficiency, with results which have aroused much discussion. 
Goddard first studied the inmates of the Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey, and then proceeded to investigate their 
parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, 
etc. He collected his data through the efiorts of case-workers 
who visited the homes and neighbourhoods from which the 
inmates came. They gathered data regarding the mentality, 
the activities, and the economic and social position of each 
near relative. In a great many cases fairly definite proof of 
fceble-mindedness was found even when the data were 
obtained at second hand. Some of the relatives were 
universally reported to be “ half-witted " ; of others it was 
learned that they were not only respected but maintaining 
themselves in callings requiring considerable intelligence. 
Where evidence was consistent, the case was reported in the 
form of " normal ” or " feeble-minded ” ; when inconsistent, 
it was classified as “ undetermined.” Granting the many 
sources of error in such information, the data obtained show 
such a large proportion of unclassified cases as to suggest that 
considerable cautioir was used. The data on normals and 
defectives were in definite and precise terms for tabulation. 

Goddard’s more than 1,700 cases were then scrutinized 
with respect to the Mendelian formula ; early inspection of 
the figures suggested the hypothesis that primary feeble- 
mindedness (that is, mental defect not due to accident or 
illness) is a Mendelian trait recessive to normal intelligence ; 
thus feeble-mindedness would appear only when germinal 
taint enters from both the paternal and maternal lines. He 
then imdertook to verify the hypothesis, by determining 
whether it was possible to ” predict ” the status of the 
children of the mating of two individuals whose family trees 
had been studied. When both parents are feeble-minded 
(excluding, of course, cases due to accident and disease), 
all the children should by h}q)othesis be feeble-minded. The 


' Fceble-mtndedness ; Its Causes and Consequences {igm). 
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status of 482 such childi'cn was ascertaincrl ; of these, 476 were 
feeble-minded. Another group of eases includes those where 
one parent was feeble-minded and the other, though normal, 
presumably carried a recessive germinal taint ; where F 
represents feeble-minded, and N normal, such a mating would 
be indicated FF-NF. The theoretical expectation from 371 
cases would be 185^ normal and the same number feeble- 
minded ; actually, the numbers were 178 and 193 respectively. 
(The evidence for the NF constitution of any parent depends, 
of course, on the parent’s own ancestry and the collateral 
branches. If one of his parents is classified as normal, and 
the other as congenitally feeble-minded, or if some of his 
brothers are feeble-minded, he should, if himself normal, be 
classified as NF. Goddard’s hypothesis was applied to the 
whole mass of data, not merely to one generation, with a 
view to determining whether the working hypothesis accorded 
with the figures obtained.) Next came the offspring of NN 
and FF parents — one parent being of sound stock, so far as 
known, on both sides, the other parent being congenitally 
feeble-minded. Here, if the hypothesis is correct, all 
children should be of NF constitution, '' normality ” being 
a dominant trait. The findings are in accord with the hypo- 
thesis ; no one of 34 such children was feeble-minded. The 
combination NF with NF would give one feeble-minded child 
to three normal children ; the findings were 39 out of 346. 
Again, with NN parentage on one side and NF on the other, 
the prediction would be that there would be no FF off- 
spring whatever, with which prediction the data perfectly 
agree. 

It is frequently said that accurate data can never be 
obtained by the case-study methods employed here and else- 
where in surveys of mental deficiency. But the result of 
confusion and error in quantitative procedure is regularly to 
produce chaos and indefiniteness ; it is not apt to produce 
definite results consistent with a clear hypothesis. Still, the 
major objection to Goddard’s findings has arisen from con- 
siderations relating to the “ normal distribution ” of intelli- 
gence — the fact, already noted, that the feeble-minded do 
not constitute a separate " species,” but are simply those 
individuals whose intelligence lies below an arbitrarily 
selected point on a distribution curve. All that we know 
about heredity forces us to think of intelligence as depending 
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not on one, but on many hereditary factors ('' genes ’’) • 
and, consequently, to think of mental defect as an expression 
not of one specific germinal defect but of a much more com- 
plex genetic composite. Actually, Goddard gave consider- 
ation to this " multi-factor " interpretation. And it does not 
really appear to contradict his findings ; we know, for 
example, that, although human stature depends on mafty 
" genes,” nevertheless, a certain type of dwarfism is a Mendel- 
ian trait. One gene may be so important in the picture that 
no combination of other genes can atone for its absence. 
At best, this is but speculation ; the constitution of intelli- 
gence itself and of mental defect in particular is still far from 
clear. Goddard’s exclusion of border-line and doubtful 
cases made it possible to treat normal and feeble-minded as 
opposed types ; a much more complex technique would 
be required to apply his conception to a large unselected 
human group. 

A similar Mendelian interpretation of two common mental 
disorders, dementia praecox and the manic-depressive psycho- 
sis, has been offered by Rosanoff and Orr.‘ More recently 
Myerson* has presented much material to discredit not only 
the Mendelian interpretation of mental disorders, but even 
the assertion that they are, in large part, traceable to heredity. 
The work of geneticists has tended to make clear the wealth 
and complexity of factors operative in the heredity of higher 
forms, with the natural result that psychologists are not 
inclined to look for the classical Mendelian ratios. In the 
meantime, psychiatry constantly contributes masses of data 
on the environmental factors which appear to condition mental 
disease, constantly revealing cases where — no matter how 
important heredity may be — the impact of precipitating 
factors must be reckoned of large importance.® 

But with the refinement of intelligence tests, and with the 
increasing recognition of the importance of statistical 
methods, a more satisfactory approach to the problem of the 
inheritance of intelligence has been offered. With the 

^ " A Study of Heredity in Insanity in the Light of the Mendelian 
Theory," Am, J. Insan., LXVIII, igii. See also Itosanoff, " Dissim- 
ilar Heredity in Mental Disease," Am, J. Insan., LXX, 1913-4. 

^ The Inheritance of Mental Diseases {,1925). 

® Obscure physical factors have, of course, been given weight also. 
A great many investigations have been published which, for example, 
seek to establish a physico-chemical basis for dementia prsecox. 
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recognition of the high probability that intelligence is a 
" multi-factor ” trait, the meaning ol correlation studies has 
been more clearly grasped ; such studies constitute our only 
adequate instrument for the determination of the behaviour 
of many genetic factors within family stocks. Pearson'- 
showed as early as 1904 that brothers and sisters resemble one 
another in a variety of mental traits, to an extent closely 
comparable with results already obtained for admittedly 
hereditary physical traits. Whereas correlations between 
sibUngs in such traits as stature and cephalic index are about 
+•50, the resemblance in mental traits as reported by Pear- 
son is nearly as large. The measurement of the latter traits 
was, however, based on ratings by acquaintances, especially 
upon teachers’ estimates.’ 

Thorndike* made a statistical study of heredity based on 
direct measurement of individual abilities. He studied fitty 
pairs of twins, ranging in age from nine to fourteen years, 
in six mental functions, such as cancellation, addition, 
opposites, etc. He found that whereas the correlations 
between siblings (for these six mental functions) wex-e in the 
neighbourhood of -j- ‘30, the correlations between twins were 
consistently upwards of -f- *60. This strongly suggested that 
the factor of heredity was of major importance. The differ- 
ence between sibling and twin correlations is so large as to 
remind us of the difference between such correlations in the 
case of traits known to be hereditary. In reply to the 
natural contention that twins are subject to unusually similar 
environmental influences, Thorndike separated his group into 
" younger twins " and " older twins.” He found no more 
resemblance between twins twelve to fourteen years of age 
than in those nine to eleven years of age, in spite of the fact 
that they had been subject on the average to three years more 
of environmental influence. 

As Galton himself had recognized a generation before, 
this emphasis on twins is crucial in the approach to the 
problem of mental heredity. It may be said categorically 

' " On the Ld-ws of Inheritance in Man," Siometrika, III, Part 11 

’H E. Jones, using Arniv Alpha, has reported rather high parent- 
child resemblances, e g , lathor-son, r=.5a ; mother-son, r= 54 (Nall, 
Soc.for the Study of Education, Yearbook, 1928). 

’ "MeainTcmcatsoITv/ms,” Arch.ofEhil , Psychol., andSci.Mei/t. I, 
1905. 
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that the germinal resemblance ol twins is in general greater 
than that of siblings ; but early methods lumped together those 
most alike and those whose resemblances was less marked. The 
advance of biology in recent years has opened for the psycho- 
lo^st the problem of "identical twins.” A recent study 
utilizing this distinction is Merriman’s “ The Intellectual 
Resemblance of Twins.”* Merriman has shown that the 
correlations of twins in intelligence ai'e not only much 
higher than the correlations found among ordinary siblings, 
but that the like-sex pairs must be sharply separated from 
the unlike-sex pairs.* Using the Stanford-Binet scale, he 
found that the correlation between unlike-sex pairs (38 
cases) was a figure uncannily close to the -l-'5o 

expected by theory for fraternal resemblance in an inherited 
trait. But the correlation of intelligence in like-sex pairs of 
twins (67 cases) ran much higher, -t-'Sby (the figure rising to 
-{- ‘908 in a group studied by the Beta test) . If environment 
be credited with the production of all family correlations, 
it would appear curious that unlike-sex pairs give the same 
correlations as siblings, while the correlations between 
like-sex pairs, even though necessarily including some non- 
identical twins, should be raised to such a high %ure. And 
if the capacities displayed in intclligcncc-tcst performance 
are to so large a degree dependent upon heredity, the cor- 
relations suggest that these capacities derive from a great 
variety of germinal factors, comparable to those complex 
patterns upon which stature, cephalic index, and many other 
hereditary traits depend. 


Despite its difficulties, the quantitative analysis of 
individual abilities has made genuine progress, and we must 
now consider the way in which " the psychology of individual 
differences ” has been able to make an approach toward the 
quantitative comparison of persons classified according to 
age, sex, race, and occupation. ' 

First let us consider the variations of ability with age. In 
1908 Binet established his " mental age ” scale, which gave a 

* Psychol. Memogr., XXXIIl, 1924. 

“ Identical twins (i.e., those from the same ovum), are always of the 
same sex ; non-identical pairs may be either of the same or of opposite 
sex 
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cross-section of certain abilities found in children at age-levels 
from three to twelve years. In the " Stanford Revision “ 
Terman added tests for the period from twelve to sixteen years 
and made sixteen the level of " intellectual maturity.” The 
assumption that the intelligence of most individuals does not 
progress beyond the sixteen-year level was based upon data 
from High School students and adult individuals. This 
assumption was crystallized in the standardization of the 
sixteen-year-old tests as tests for adults.^ But data obtained 
in the United States Army“ in 1917-18 strongly suggested 
that this sixteen-year level was too high. Several hundred 
soldiers took both the Stanford-Binet test and the Alpha test, 
making it possible to equate the scores on the two tests. 
Knowing what Stanford score corresponded to each Alpha 
score, it was possible to conclude from the vastly more 
extensive testing work in the Army that the average mental 
age of the white draft was somewhat under fourteen years. 
This did not, of course, indicate how much variability may 
exist in the age of attaining one's intellectual maturity ; it 
meant simply that the average intelligence of a fair sample 
of white male adults proved to bo equal to the average 
intelligence of school children between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age. In igig Doll* undertook a study of over live 
hundred children from 9-3 to i5-5 years of age, from whose 
test scores he concluded that " on the average, or for 50 per 
cent, of presumably unselectcd cases, intelligence growth is 
practically complete at 13 years.” This level was generally 
accepted for some time.* 

On account of selective factors operative in the school 
population beyond fourteen, it proved difhcult to gather 
satisfactory data on the variations m the exact form of 
the maturity curve in the neighbourhood of fourteen. 
Considerable change of opinion has occurred in recent years 

‘The eightecn-year-old tests, or tests lor the "superior adult," 
wore defensible either on the hypothesis that some individuals gam in 
intelligence beyond sixteen, or on the supposition that the unusually 
bright person may obtain a score which, because it does not fall within 
the scale, necessitates a higher standard (which for convenience takes 
the form of a higher age level). 

* Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, XV, 1921 ; Brigham, 
A Study of American Intelligence (1923). 

’ " The Average Mental Age of Adults," J. Appl, Psychol., Ill, 1919. 

* Much discussion ensued as regards the educational and political 
implications of such alarming unintelligence. 
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as a result of the data of Thorndike,' Thurstone,* and others 
indicating that measurable intelligence continues to increase 
even to eighteen years or beyond. Conclusions as to the 
average limit of intellectual growth, and especially as to 
individual differences, are not as yet clear. 

To many behaviourists the discussion has been futile and 
irritating ; with their emphasis upon habit, they incline to the 
belief that intelligence-test scores may with proper training 
continue to rise indefinitely. To this the majority of students 
of intelligence-testing incline to reply that the test materials 
measure not stimulus-response patterns already acquired, but 
the ability to utilize such patterns in somewhat new contexts ; 
the ability to adjust oneself may, in fact, have an absolute 
limit. 

The Army Alpha data threw some light also on the course 
of intellectual ability through the individual life-span. A 
sample of the Army population was classified according to 
age, from less than twenty to above fifty years. The data 
show a consistent decrease in intelligence throughout this 
span, the drop being slight from twenty to thirty, but some- 
what accelerated thereafter. This drop is at least in part 
explicable by reference to selective factors. Men under 
twenty-one were mainly volunteers, and included reserve 
officers in training. The selective draft may have acted 
unevenly upon the span from twenty-one to thirty, while 
those above thirty were in large part " regular army men," 
among whom, through re-enlistment or return to civil life, 
many selective forces operate. On the other hand, those 
psychologists who emphasize learned rather than innate 
factors in test-performance naturally note that among older 
men there may be a decrease of interest in such verbal materials 
as comprise the bulk of the Alpha test, and of the ability to 
deal with them. 

A much more direct and valuable attack upon the problem 
of the life-cycle of intelbgence is that of Foster and Taylor.* 
They used many hundreds of subjects, for the purpose of a 
comparison of those above fifty years of age with those less 

' E.g,, " On the Improvement in Intelligence Scores from Fourteen to 
Eighteen," J. Ed. Psychol., XIV, X923. 

• " A Method of Scaling Psychological and Educational Tests," J. 
Ed. Psychol, XVI, 1925. 

’ " The Applicability of Mental Tests to Persons over Fifty Years of 
Age," J, Appl. Psychol., IV, 19 *°. 
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than thirty years of age. Some members of each group were 
normal individuals, while some of each group were patients 
suffering from various mental disorders. li was found that 
the average intelligence of the older groups was definitely 
below that of the younger groups, in respect to the perform- 
ance on the tests used, but that the difference between old 
and young was much greater in some functions than in others. 

While the literature on " sex differences ” in intelligence 
and special abilities is voluminous, the extent of such differ- 
ences appears in most investigations to be very slight, if 
indeed any difference whatever exists. Binet’s standards 
were constructed for age-levels irrespective of sex, and the 
work of Terman and many others has justified this procedure. 
The point has been made that the somewhat earlier adoles- 
cence of girls would lead us to expect some superiority of 
girls over boys in the neighbourhood of ten to twelve years 
of age, this disadvantage disappearing when both sexes have 
attained mid-adolescence ; but even this temporary differ- 
ence is of small significance. Many tests lor adults, notably 
the Alpha, have indicated a slight superiority in the average 
score of men, but the fact that the information-items have 
usually been drawn largely from masculine pursuits appears 
to explain the findings. 

The data of Wissler* and others suggested, early in the test- 
ing movement, that, despite the equJility of averages, signi- 
ficant sex differences might exist in the field of variability. 
This has been widely chaUenged, and more recent work 
appears to indicate little if any sex difference.® With refer- 
ence to special abilities and disabilities, however, some fairly 
large and significant differences have been reported. Early 
work with rating-scales and numerous studies of excellence 
in school subjects indicated some sex differences in interest 
and capacity, such as are reflected by feminine superiority 
in spelfing and geography, masculine superiority in history 
and mathematics. Thorndike, reviewing the data available 
in 1914, stated that the most striking of established sex differ- 
ences lay in the fact that " only 15 per cent, of men are as 
much more interested in persons than in things as the median 

* " The Correlation of Mental and Physical Traits," Psychol. Rbv , 
Monogr, Suppl., Ill, 1899- 1901 (whole No. 16). 

* See L. S. Hollingworth, " Comparison of the Sexes in Mental 
Txa,\is" Psychol, Bull., XV, igtS. 
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woman is.’’^ Nearly all the sex differences discussed by 
him are so slight that thirty-five per cent, or more of one sex 
surpass the median of the other. With respect to results 
from experimental methods, a number of students have 
reported superior memory in girls and women, superior 
ingenuity in boys and men. One of the most striking of sex 
differences has been demonstrated by E. K. Strong.* A series 
of advertisements was presented to each subject ; later these 
were mixed with others which had not been seen, and the 
subject was required to indicate which ones had been included 
in the earlier presentation. The men were greatly superior. 
Strong then cut a number of advertisements into small pieces. 
He presented these mixed with similar small pieces, again 
using the recognition method. Here the score of the women 
greatly surpassed that of the men.* This seems to indicate 
that in this particular type of situation women excel in the 
tendency to notice, and consequently to recall, details. 
Even where any of the above, or, in fact, any reported sex 
differences are of great magnitude, it has as yet proved imposs- 
ible to determine to what extent sex differences are biological 
rather than cultural ; such determin?itions must apparently 
wait upon a more adequate psychology of early cliildhood. 

The same comment holds, of course, for the numerous com- 
parisons of the sexes in suggestibility, of which the work of 
Warner Brown* is the most thorough and elaborate. Using 
many methods, and materials taken from several sense- 
modalities, he succeeded in keeping all his data in quantitative 
form. Illustrative of his procedure is the presentation to the 
subject of a graded series of weights, each weight heavier 
than the last, followed without interruption by a series in 
which all weights were equal. Suggestibility was indicated 
by the tendency (already studied by Binet) to continue, for 
many or few trials, the act of judging each new weight to be 
heavier than the last. The average suggestibility of women 
was found to be somewhat greater than the average suggest- 

* Educational Psychology, III, p. 201. Thorndike’s calculation is 
based on the data of Heymans and Wiersma (see p. 381). 

* " An Interesting Sex Difference," Ped. Sent., XXII, 1915. 

* Though published before the introduction of current measures of 
statistical reliability, the differences are so huge as to appear to justify 
Strong's conclusions. 

* " Individual and Sex Differences in Suggestibility," Univ. Calif, 
Pub, in Psychol., II, 1916, 
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ibility of men, though much overlapping was present. The 
different tests of suggestibility, however, while giving positive 
correlation with one another, presented such low correlations 
as to force the experimenter to conclude that suggestibility 
is not a unit trait, but a disposition varying greatly with the 
situation confronted. 

There seems reason to beheve that special abilities and 
disabilities are, like intelligence, “ normally distributed,” 
being merely ends of the distribution curve. ‘ The absence 
of striking sex differences in most special abilities and dis- 
abilities is, therefore, closely related to the fact' of the absence 
of intellectual differences. One form of special disability, 
however, appears to constitute a marked exception, namely, 
the incidence of mental disorder. Using Kraepelin’s classi- 
fication, dementia prsecox and paranoia seem to be somewhat 
commoner among men, manic-depressive psychoses commoner 
among women. If these disorders are indeed but exagger- 
ations of tendencies implicit in the normal, it would appear 
that at one end of the distribution curve a socially significant 
difference may be found. But neither these data nor those 
indicating a higher prevalence of some psychoneuroses among 
women have been shown to be biological rather than environ- 
mental. 

The study of race differences in intelligence has engaged the 
attention of many psychologists, especially in the United 
States. Studies indicating no clear differences between the 
sensory acuity of primitive peoples and that of advanced 
peoples were reported very early in the present century.* 
The first systematic experimental comparison of the intellect- 
ual capacities of races was that of Woodworth* at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904. The Seguin form-board was 
found useful in studying the " performance- test ” ability of 
racial groups from all over the globe. Woodworth's con- 
clusions were that in general the average abilities of the 
different races differed but little, while overlapping was 
large ; the only exception was the case of the negritos, whose 
abilities averaged distinctly less than that of other races. 

* See L. S. Hollingworth, Special Talents and Defects (1923), p. 45. 

" See Rivera, " Observations on the Senses oi the Todas,” Brit. J 
Psychol., I, 1904-5. Rivera’s aummary, "pure sense acuity is much 
the same m all races," is based on earlier work together with hie own, 
and has not been overthrown by subsequent research. 

* " Racial Differences in Mental Traits," Science, N, S., XXXI, 1910. 
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The study of negro inteUigence in the United Slates has 
received much attentiou. Beginning about 1910, attention 
was drawn by several students to the widespread retardation 
of negroes in the schools. Several studies of negro children 
and adults were made with intelligence- tests shortly there- 
after. An early application of testing method was that of 
Ferguson.'- Using four familiar tests of mental ability (of 
which he regarded the completion-test and the analogies- 
test“ as the most satisfactory) , he found large and consistent 
intellectual inferiority in the average attainment of several 
hundreds of negro children as compared with a large 
group of white children. Perhaps the most interesting result 
of Ferguson's work was the discovery that full-blooded 
negroes were on the average less intelligent than mulattoes, 
and even that mulattoes were less intelligent than quadroons ; 
the amount of white blood appeared to be correlated with 
intelligence. Ferguson’s conclusions as to the relation of 
negro intelligence to white intelligence were amply confirmed 
by the study of negro recruits in 1917-18. Negroes averaged 
about three years lower than whites in mental age on the 
Alpha ; and wliile their performance on the Beta (non-verbal) 
test greatly surpassed their Alpha scores, it still fell far short 
of the white average. 

Meanwhile, with the advent of the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet Scale, a series of studies of negro intelligence by 
this method began to appear.* The results have indicated 
with fair consistency that negro children and adults average 
somewhere in the general neighbourhood of ten points 
in intelligence quotient below the whites. The difficulties 
of properly evaluating environmental factors, which are 
especially acute in view of the inferior home of the negro, 
have been emphasized by Arlitt* and others ; and no 
matter how widespread the conviction that the negro is 
innately inferior, it is at least difficult in the face of such 
obstacles to determine the extent of his inferiority. 

Of great importance in this connection and as a check upon 

' " The Psychology oX the Negro," Arch, of Psychol., XXXVX, 1916. 

* Such as : Man is to woman as boy is -to . 

? Even prior to the Stanford 'Revision appeared A. C. Strong’s article 
" Three Hundred Fifty 'White and Colored Children Measured by the 
Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence,” Ped. Sem., XX, 1913. 

* " On the Need for Caution in Establishing Race Norms," J. Appl. 
Psychol , V. 1921, 
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all earlier studies is the recent work of Peterson.' Pic has 
undertaken to eliminate not only the verbal handicap which 
has been thought responsible for some of the reported race 
differences, but, in addition, the speed factor which may well 
play a large part in differentiating races. In the " disc- 
transfer " method, for example, negro and white children of 
various ages were allowed to manipulate discs to form a pre- 
determined pattern, their movements being governed by 
the rules of a game similar to " The Fox and the Goose and 
the Bag ot Meal,” but more complex. White children were 
found to work more rapidly, but when accuracy of perform- 
ance irrespective of speed was measured, white superiority 
was so slight as to be statistically unreliable. From this and 
other tests of conceptual thinking, he regards the distinction 
between speed and accuracy as all-important. Speed is at 
least conceivably a cultural product. Bernstein’s® demon- 
stration of the difficulty of identifying speed and quality of 
performance would appear to justify Peterson’s approach. 
Of course, the fact of existing negro inferiority in the kind of 
intelligence demanded by white civilization is one of primary 
social importance, wliatover the sources may be. 

The intelligence of a number of American Indian tribes 
has been tested.® Garth," and Hunter and Sommermier® 
found among them not only intelligence distinctly below the 
white, but intelligence scores varying with the amount of 
white blood. The intelligence of full-blooded Indians 
appeared, however, to be above that of full-blooded negroes. 
Klineberg/ using a battery of performance tests, found, 
however, that a group of over a hundred Yakima Indian 
children presented qualitative differences from a white 
group, which appeared more significant than gross quantita- 

' " The Comparative Abilities of White and Negro Children," Comp. 
Psychol. Monogr., I, 1922-3 (serial No. 5). Peterson, Lanier, and 
Walker, " Companaons of White and Negro Children in Certain 
Ingenuity and Speed Tests," J. Comp. Psychol., V, 1925. 

> " Quickness and Intelligence," etc., Brit. J. Psychol., Monogr. 
Suppl., 1924, 

* First by Rowe, " Five Hundred Forty-Seven White and Two 
Hundred Sixty-Eight Indian Children Tested by the Binet-Simon 
Tests," Pei. Sem , XXI, igi/{. 

* E g,, " The Result® of Some Teals on Full and Mixed Blood Indians,” 
J.Appl. Psychol., V, 1921. 

’ " The Relation of Degree of Indian Blood to Score on the Otis 
Intelligence Test," Psychol. Bull., XVIII, 1921. 

* J. Abn. Psychol, and Soc. Psychol., XXII, 1927-8. 

BB 
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tive differences. The Indian ehildren at all age-levels worked 
more slowly than the whites, but made fewer errors. 

This reminds one not only of Peterson’s work with the 
negro, but of the writings of Boas^ and many other anthropo- 
logists who believe that racial differences in intelligence con- 
sist not in significant differences in intellectual endowment 
but in the types of activity emphasized by different cultures. 
To what extent the findings of Garth, Klineberg, and other 
students of the American Indian are of biological origin has 
not been determined. 

Yeung," Murdock," Darsie," and others have recently 
published studies of the intelligence of Mongolian groups, 
from which it appears clear that children who speak rbiups p 
or Japanese at home tend to be inferior to whites in tests 
involving the use of English, but that on non-language tests 
significant differences between yellow and white disappear. 
The recent activity of Chinese and Japanese students in 
administering standard verbal tests in the schools of their 
own countries is now contributing material which should 
shortly give a much more satisfactory answer to the question 
of intellectual differences between major races. 

The Army Alpha and Beta tests are still our chief source, 
of information regarding the intelligence of subdivisions of . 
the white race, although several more recent studies have 
obtained concordant results. On the array tests, both verbal 
and non-verbal, immigrants from the British Isles and from 
Canada gave scores closely comparable to those of American- 
born whites ; German and Scandinavian immigrants aver- 
aged slightly lower, while Italians, Poles, and Russians tended 
to make distinctly lower scores. In the absence of satis- 
factory data on these groups, when tested in their own 
countries, opinion is divided between three interpretations. 
These results may be significant of genuine racial differences ; 
they may be due to the " sampling ” which all immigration 
involves ; they may be due to varying degrees of difficulty 
in meeting the test situation in America. Though there 

" The Mind of Primitive Man {igxi). 

" "The Intelligence of Chinese Children in San Francisco and Vicinity," 
/. Appl. Psychol., V, 1921. 

" "A Study of DiSerences found between Races in Intellect and in 
Morality," School and Society, XXIT, 1925. 

* " Mental Capacity of American-born Japanese Children," Comp. 
Psychol., Monogr. Ill, 1925-36 (serial No. 15). 
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appears to be a drift toward the third iirterpretalion in very 
recent publications, the opinions seem to claim adherents 
in the order just stated. 

Many of the difficulties found in the study of race differ- 
ences occur also in the study of occupational differences. 
Here, again, the Army data mark the beginnings of serious 
study of the problem, and here, also, subsequent studies have 
confirmed the results. A definite “ intellectual hierarchy ” 
was discovered, corresponding closely to an “ occupational 
hierarchy ’’ poptilarly recognized. The intelligence of 
(Taussig’s) five major “ non-competitive groups ” — {a) pro- 
fessional, (6) semi-professional and higher business, (c) skilled, 
(d) semi-skilled, and (e) unskilled, follows in the order named, 
though with so much overlapping that many individuals in a 
given group attained not only to the median of the group 
above but even to that of the second group above. A more 
detailed analysis makes possible a similar comparison of 
specific occupational groups, e.g., carpenters with teamsters. 

A fairly close relation has appeared between economic 
status and intelligence. Burt,* English,” and others” have 
shown that children classified according to the social status of 
their parents form a similar hierarchy, though again with 
considerable overlapping. The whole problem of the relation 
of inheritance to intelligence besets us here ; to what extent 
superior home environment may produce superior wits is 
still far from a measurable quantity.” 

The study of occupational diffei’ences in intelligence is 
fraught with implications which have profoundly affected 
three major social problems, in a manner so definite as to 
constitute three subdivisions of contemporary ” applied 
psychology.” Vocational guidance, which took shape as a 
distinct social movement about 1910, through the efforts of 
British, German, and American educators, has perforce taken 
account of the fact that each occupation demands a certain 

* " Experimental Tests of General Intelligence," Bril. J. Psychol,, 
1909-10. 

’ " An Experimental Study of the Mental Capacities of School Children 
Correlated with Social Status," Psychol. Monogr., XXIII, 1917. 

’ E g„ Pressey and Ralston, " The Relation of tho General Intelli- 
gence of School Children to the Occupation of Their Fathers," J. Appl. 
Psychol., Ill, 1919, 

* Hero the question of " constancy of the IQ " under different en- 
vironments is especially pressing (see p. 350). 
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minimum standard ot intelligence. The vocational guide 
has within recent years come to take it for granted that an 
intelligence test must be administered and that the applicant 
should be saved both from the attempt to enter a career in 
which he would almost certainly fail, and from the idle 
acceptance of a level beneath his capacities. Employment 
psychology, recognizing the same principles, rejects applicants 
whose intelligence predicts failure in the position sought, and 
in some cases discourages appheants whose intelligence is so 
high as to render it improbable that they would long remain 
in a given position. Vocational and employment psychology, 
however, have taken into consideration not only intelligence 
but a wide variety of special abilities. Standard laboratory 
methods (such as reaction-time, tests of motor co-ordination, 
etc.) are being supplemented more and more by special tests 
devised for special purposes. 

The psychology of criminalism has also been profoundly 
affected by the testing movement. Early data collected by 
Goddard* and others indicated an extraordinary percentage 
of mental defectives among criminals, while more recent 
work, such as that of Hcaly,” has emphasized the fact that 
criminahsm is in a large proportion of cases a definite product 
of social factors, requiring in many cases a fair level of intelli- 
gence, and demanding a course of training similar to that 
required for recognized callings. Mental deficiency has 
indeed been shown to play a large part in the causation of 
many crimes, particularly those of the “ sporadic " type 
(such as "crimes of violence”), rather than of the "pro- 
fessional ” type ; while those who commit " crimes of gain," 
such as forgery and burglary, seem on the whole to make 
test scores above the general average.® 

* The Criminal Imbectle (1915) 

^ Eg , Healy and Bronner, Case Slud%es, Judge Baker Foundation 
(r922). 

“ See, eg., Murchison, Cnimnal Intelligence (1926). 



CHAPTER XXII 


PERSONALITY 


After having established these proportions, I thought myself entering 
nto port, but when I came to meditate on the union of the soul with 
the body I was as if cast back into the open sea. — LeibniU. 


We must next attempt a brief survey of recent methods of 
measuring emotion and the more complex personality trails, 
and then give some attention to modern conceptions of 
the nature of personality. 

The methods of measuring the emotions within recent 
years may be subdivided into three main categories : the 
physiological methods, the " behaviour ” methods, and 
the " paper-and-pencil " methods of investigation. By 
physiological methods are meant studies of variation in the 
functions of different organs during emotion ; by behaviour 
methods, those in which the individual’s total adjustment is 
expressed on some quantitative scale ; while " paper-and- 
pencil " methods are those in which the subject’s reaction to 
printed or written material, or his manipulation of such 
material, is used as a criterion of emotional behaviour which 
is not conveniently observable by either of the first two 
methods. 

One of the oldest and most widely exploited of the physio- 
logical methods is the “ psychogalvanic reflex." Fere^ and 
Tarchanoff* discovered independently, late in the last 
century, that emotional disturbances are accompanied by a 
change of the difference in electrical potential between one 
point on the skin and another, causing a current easily 
detected by the galvanometer. But during emotional states 
there is also a decrease in the resistance of the body to an 
electrical current transmitted through it from an outside 
source ; the term “ psychogalvanic reflex ’’ has been gener- 
ally used to designate the latter as well as the former electrical 

* CM. del a Soc. de Tiiol., XL, 1888. 

* Pfliiger's Jrchiv., XL VI, 1890, 
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plienomenon. Since both occur together, however, and since 
now one and now the other phenomenon is chosen for study 
without essentially different purpose, they may be considered 
together. The galvanometer was adopted by Jung and 
others of the Zurich School for use in conjunction with the 
association test. They have published much material illus- 
trative of the way in which either conscious or unconscious 
emotional disturbance betrays itself through the galvano- 
metric record, and regard the method as highly valuable in 
disclosing psychogenic factors imknown even to the patient. 
The introduction of the psychogalvanic method into normal 
psychology, with psychological rather than therapeutic 
purposes, was largely the work of Wells and Forbes.^ They 
demonstrated a fairly close relation between the psycho- 
galvanic reflex and the intensity of the emotion reported by 
their subjects. They did not use correlation methods, but 
defined four levels of emotionality, finding that these four 
levels corresponded in general to the degrees of electrical 
disturbance recorded. This strictly quantitative conception 
has stimulated much subsequent research, but the definite- 
ness of the results has never been adequately confirmed. Some 
experimenters regard the reflex as a fairly precise measure ; 
others find but little relation between the record and the 
subject’s report. Wells and Forbes also showed the 
possibility of employing the psychogalvanic method in 
conjunction with the association test, as Jung and others 
had done, using for this purpose both normal and psychotic 
subjects.’ The sweat-glands appear to be responsible for 
the electrical disturbances. This accords with the current 
hypothesis that autonomic fimctions® are closely related to 
emotion. 

Another fertile field of research upon the emotions is found 
in the vascular system. The behaviour of the pidse during 
emotion had always attracted attention,* and physiologists of 
the mid-nineteenth century naturally turned to it as a vital 

’ " On Certain Electrical Processes in the Human Body,” etc., 
Afch. of Psychol, No. XVI, igi i. 

’ For recent work along* these lines see W. W. Smith, The Measure- 
ment of Emotion {ig2i). 

’ Which arc connected with the activities of glands and unstriped 
muscles. 

* Galen, when asked to determine the cause of a young woman's 
nervousness, took her pulse while repeating to her a series oi names. 
When a certain actor's name was pronounced the pulse betrayed her. 
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problem in “physiological psychology.” That certain 
strong emotions do produce fairly consistent changes in jmlse 
appears clear from recent evidence. ‘ A kindred problem 
is the measurement of changes in the vascular system in 
such accessible parts as the hand and arm. Here we may 
distinguish measures of the quantity of blood present in 
a part of the body from measures of general blood pressure. 
The former problem is approached through the plethys- 
mograph, a vessel of water so arranged that after the 
immersion of the hand the variations in the blood supply to 
that member cause a rise and fall in the water-level (an air 
chamber and a tambour making possible a smoked-drum 
record). This was used as an " instrument of precision ” by 
the school of Wundt, “ together with the study of the speed 
and strength of the pulse, and the rapidity and depth of 
breathing. Wundt reported certain regular variations in the 
functions thus measured, which depended irpon the arousal 
of the various feelings described in his “ tri-dimensional ” 
theory. Most of the feeling slates described by Wundt 
are generally regarded as emotions, and many attempts have 
been made to confirm the Leipzig data on the relation of such 
physiological changes to various afhictive slates, simple and 
complex. Very discordant results have been obtained ; 
neither plcthysmograph, pulse, nor respiration has been 
clearly shown to bear any one-to-one relation to emotion or 
feeUng as reported by the subject.” A recent attempt has, 
however, been made by Eng* to reinstate the plcthysmograph 
as a means of measuring not only general tendencies but 
individual and group differences. Eng believes that the 
plethysmograph gives consistent and satisfactory results. 

Great confusion exists as regards the significance of the 
large quantity of material published on the relation of blood 
pressure to emotion. A point upon which the evidence seems 
clear is the increase of blood pressure in most fear and rage 
responses ; the work of Cannon” in 1915 appears to stand 

* See e g., Blatz, " The Cardiac, Respiratory and Electrical Phenomena 
Involved m the Emotion oX Fear," J. Exp. Psychol., VIII, 1925. 

” See his Physiological Psychology, 6th ed., II (1910), p. 310. 

” See B g., Landis, " Studies of Emotional Reactions : V. Severe 
Emotional Upset," J. Comp Psychol, VI, 1926. 

* Experimental Investigations into the Emotional Life of the Child 
Compared with that of the Adnlt (lO'S) 

” Bodily Changes in I’ain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. 
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secure. Measurotnenl.'i of both systolic and diastolic blood 
pressure, in those and other emotions, have frequently bedh 
published in recent yeais in connection with a host of 
" theories of the emotions.” We cannot here do justice to 
any of these theories, and must content ourselves with the 
comment that in many cases blood-pressure records fail to 
bear any consistent and definable relation to the subject’s 
verbal reports of bis various emotions. 

Similar confusion prevails witli regard to certain physio- 
logical methods which have arisen in connection with the 
recent development of endocrinology. Cannon^ has repoited 
that in animds and human beings emotional tension causes 
the liver to give up glycogen, which produces an increase in 
blood sugar to the point of glycosuria. The best known, 
however, of the various endocrine methods is the measure of 
the " basal metabolism ” (the rate at which body fuel is 
consumed), which is a fahly good index of the individuars 
thyroid activity . While the method is not a gauge of emotion 
experienced at the time (the subject necessarily being quiet 
if the metabolism is to be basal), sncli a measure of the 
thyroid make-up has been assumed by many to be closely 
related to general emotionality. 

It has frequently been assumed that these and other 
“ physiological methods ” are the most satisfactory key to 
the emotions. It becomes increasingly apparent, however, 
that they are confronted with difficulties of great magnitude. 
Emotions appear to be complex patterns, whose nature can 
scarcely be described, much less accurately measured, 
through reference to one or even to three or four physiological 
changes. Furthermore, even when the pattern is plotted 
with fail accuracy, this pattern may appear in one individual 
in states which he reports as “ fear,” and in another subject 
in states reported as " rage,” or under some other caption. 
To reject the subject’s report is simply to reject a group of 
factors, which, though elusive, are to the subject highly 
important. It may be, of course, that, through the vagaries 
of experience, what one person calls " fear ” may be identical 
with what another calls ” rage,” but it would appear at least 
more likely that existing physiological methods have not 
determined all the crucial elements in emotional response. 


*■ Op. ni„ and elsewhere. 
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Whereas much ol the work with *' physiological methods ” 
has been a sheer gift from physiologists to their psychological 
confreres, the " behaviour methods ” of studying and measur- 
ing emotion have emanated almost without exception from 
psychological laboratories. A leader in this ^ field is H. T. 
Moore, several of whose methods are most engaging. His 
“ distraction " method* consists of putting the subject 
through a series of complicated mental tasks, “ introducing 
during the series a stimulus provocative of emotion ; the 
amount of interference which the emotion causes in the 
prosecution of the task is an index to the intensity of the 
emotion. The subject’s performance without distraction 
having been measured, it is measured again during and after 
the introduction, for example, of feax-producing stimuli. He 
is shown an instrument which will, he is informed, give him 
an electric shock, whenever the experimenter throws a switch. 
He must, nevertheless, work along as best he can, even when 
the shock is administered. During the work period the 
investigator constantly tinkers with the apparatus, pretend- 
ing that he is repairing a slight defect, which will shortly 
permit the introduction of a shock. The subject's per- 
formance, while disturbed by this fear stimulus, can be 
compared both with a work period free from distraction and 
with periods in which “ rage ” stimuli (such as insults) and 
other emotional distractions are introduced. Moore’s method 
does not, of course, involve such terminology as " units of 
emotion,” but compares each subject with other subjects in 
respect to the amount of distraction which each kind of 
stimulus causes. 

The work of Moore and Gilliland’ upon " aggressiveness ” 
is also illustrative of recent method. The subjects for this 
test were college students, each of whom had been ranked 
by his fellows in respect to his aggressiveness. The 
subject’s " aggressiveness ” was then compared with the 
number of times he permitted his gaze to wander from the 
experimenter before him. It was found that those who had 

* “ Laboratorv Tests of Anger, Fear, and Sex Interest," Am J. 
Psychol, XXVllI, J917 

’ Such as constant increment addition. 

’ “ The Measurement of Aggressiveness," J. Appl Psych., V, 1021. 
Here, as elsewhere, the distinction between an " emotional " tniit 
and a " personahty " trait is arbitrary ; aggressiveness is considered 
here merely for convenience. 
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been rated the most aggtcssivc scarcely allowed the eyes to 
wander from the experimenter at all, whereas those near the 
foot of the " aggressiveness ” scale did so a great many times 
during the experimental period. What the term " aggress- 
iveness ” involves is not, ol course, clear. The value of the 
method corrsists in the attempt, however crude, to define 
quantitatively an emotional trait which ratings show to be 
fairly dcfinitdy recognizable. Moore’s method illustrates a 
general characteristic of all such measures ; the test takes 
account of only one aspect of trait-patterns which are highly 
complex. The rsolation ot measurable aspects of such 
patterns is, however, an important step. 

Animal experimentation has yielded at least one highly 
significant method of measuring impirlses or “ drives,” namely 
Moss’s " obstruction method.”* The strength of a drive is 
measured by the amount ol electric shock an animal will take 
in striving towards a given end. Warden* and others have 
recently shown the rich promise of the method in raeasunng 
the intensity of hunger and sex drives. 

Less picturesque, but of vastly greater bulk, is the work 
with association te.sls. Among their many uses with normal 
and psychopathic subjects none has been exploited more fully 
than their application as a test for emotional response to 
words, and thereby a test of emotional patterns to which the 
word may be a key. The commonest of their uses is the study 
of words which indicate simply the quality of the emotion 
aroused, pointing to the nature rather than to the extent of the 
emotional disturbance. But the classification and tabulation 
of words of a given emotional colouring, and, more especially, 
the study of variations in the association time, have ofiered 
possibilities for quantitative analysis. The number of 
reactions in which a stimulus is followed by a word indicating 
a personal experience, or placing a certain value upon the 
stimulus idea (as in sky-leauHful) has, for example, been used 
as a measure of an “ egocentric "" tendency. Variability in 

* " Study of Animal Dnves," J, Exp Psychol., VII, i 9 -i 4 ' 

* Jenkins, Warner, and Warden, " Standard Apparatus for the Study 
of Animal Motivation,” J. Comp. Psychol , Vl, 1926 , Holden, " A 
Study of the Efiect of Starvation upon Behavior by Means of the 
Obstruction Method," Comp Psychol Monogr , III, 1925-6 (seiial No. 
17). Warner, " A Study of Sox Behavior in the White Rat by Means of 
the Obstruction Method,” Comp. Psychol. Monogr., IV, 1926-7 (serial 
No 22). 

* See F L Wei's, " The Question of Association Types." Psychol. 
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association time has also been regarded as a quantitative 
index to emotional unrest. 

An extraordinary number of paper-and-pencil methods of 
measuring emotion have recently been published. The first 
to attract wide attention was Woodworth’s " Personal Data 
Sheet, used in the United States Army in the study of 
psychoneurotic patients. The test consisted of a long scries 
of questions to be answered by " yes ” or “ no.” The 
questions aimed to detect certain characteristic psycho- 
neurotic dispositions, e.g., " Do you make friends easily ? " 
or " Are you afraid of responsibility ? ” The questions are 
so framed that some " yes ” and some ‘‘ no ’’ answers are 
“ neurotic." Only a few “ neurotic ” answers were written 
by most normal subjects, while psychoneurotic patients in 
military hospitals frequently gave such answers to as many 
as thirty per cent, of the questions.* Several revisions of 
the Personal Data Sheet have appeared, and have been used 
in educational and clinical work. 

In rgig appeared the much more elaborate Pressey " cross- 
cut” (X-0) lest lor invcstigaling the emotions.* The lest 
consists of several major divisions, in each of which there arc 
twenty-five lists of five words each. In the first division the 
subject is instructed to draw a line through every word that 
is unpleasant. Having completed this test, he must then 
draw a circle around the most unpleasant word in each group 
of five. In other divisions of the test, the subject indicates 
in a similar way his feelings as to the wrongness of certain 
acts, and his tendency towards certain common worries. The 
results of the entire test are scored in two ways : the number 
of words crossed out represents the sixbjcct’s " afiectivity," 
while his " idiosyncrasy " is the number of cases in which he 
draws a circle around a word other than the word most 
commonly circled by normal persons. Broadly viewed, the 
idios 5 mcrasy score is a rough indication of the subject's 
tendency to unusual emotional responses. The test-scores 
seem to be related to success in college studies.* By a 
comparison of children's with adults’ records, it has been 

* See Franz, Handbook of Mental Examtnaiton Methods, 2nd cd (1919) 

“ H L Hollingworth, The Psychology of Functtonal Neuroses (igso) . 

_ ' S. L Pressey and L W Pressey, " ‘ Cross-out ’ Tests, with Sugges-^ 
tlons as to a Group Scale of the Emotions.'' J Appl. Psychol , III 

* " Character Trait Tests and the Piognosis of College Achieve- 
ment," J, Abn and Soc, Psychol., XX, 1923-6, 
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possible to construct ii *' inattirily ” scale, by which the 
altainmont of emotional maturity may be gauged.* While 
Presscy's method has been used chiefly lor practical rather 
than scientific purposes, the maturity scale is an instance 
of the way in which such applications unearth significant 
psychological principles ; a quantitative determination ol 
the change from the emotional reactions of childhood to those 
of adolescence and maturity gives promise of a substantial 
contribution to genetic psychology. 

Experimental aesthetics, founded by Fechner (see p. 03) 
and developed in German and American laboratories, has 
also proved to be a fertile field for the study and measure- 
ment of individual differences, Washburn and her pupils* 
have published several such studies. She compared, for 
example, students specializing in literature with other 
students specializing in science. To both groups a series 
of stimuli was presented (auditory, olfactory, etc.), the 
.subject’s afiective respomscs being rated on a scale from 
extremely pleasant to extremely unpleasant. A tabulation 
was made of the number oi extremely strong affects reported 
by each group. The literary gi’oup displayed a much larger 
number of strong affects than tlic .scientific group. The 
method is typical of many current investigations which seek 
to reduce to quantitative form a generalization suggested by 
everyday experience. Such research appears to be a necess- 
ary step in charting the way for experimental analysis of 
more complex esthetic reactions. 

It is natural to ask, in connection with all such measure- 
ments of the affective life, whether it is possible to distinguish 
innate einotional dispositions from those which are the 
results of past experience. Those methods which undertake 
to measure a specific emotion at the time of its occurrence 
would seem in general preferable to those which presuppose 
some stable and continuous emotional constituent in per- 
sonality. In practice, the results of specific conditionings 
have proved so difficult to exclude that it may well be 
doubted whether any test has as yet succeeded in measuring 
the emotional constitution of individuals with success equal 

*■ " A Method of Measuring the EmotionaJ Maturity of Children," 
J?ed. Sem., XXXII, 1925. 

• Washburn, Hatt, and Holt, " Ailoorive Sensitiveness in Poets 
and in Scientific Students," jim. J. Psychol,, XXXIV, 1923. 
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to that which has been obtained in the measurement of 
intelligence. 


The rapid development of more complex “ personality 
measurements ” has been highly characteristic of recent 
quantitative psychology. It is, of course, arbitrary to draw 
any line between " emotional " and " personality *’ traits. 
Such lines are, however, sometimes drawn on the supposition 
that emotions are relatively simple entities, while personalities 
are complexes of many ; and this distinction may serve well 
enough for convenience. 

The first extensive work on personality traits is that of 
Heymans and Wiersma.^ Rating scales, already used by 
Fechner,® Galton,® Pearson,* and CatteU,' were employed in 
a wide survey of human traits, in which differences between 
individuals and groups were explored. Men and women in 
many walks of life were rated in respect to their interests, 
aptitudes, temperaments, etc. This method soon came into 
general use, and was subjected to various forms of statistical 
analysis, such as the correlations of the ratings of different 
judges, the intensive study of probable errpi-s of such judg- 
ments, and the like. The results of such studies may be very 
briefly summarized. We may say that the attempt to derive 
a clear and comprehensive list of personality traits has 
proved hopelessly complicated. The list of traits named by 
Heymans and Wiersma has been followed by a long succession 
of similar lists in which both the terminology and the guiding 
concepts seem to lack solid foundation. One of the most 
painstaking of such lists is Yerkes and Larue's OuUine of a 
Study of the Self (1913) , which presents a scheme for recording 
the details of growth and experience. The lists used for 
rating-scale work are usually much simpler and shorter. 

A very elaborate application of rating-scale methods to 
the study of the interrelation of personality traits has been 
offered by Webb.« His work includes a study of such 
complicated traits as trustworthiness, eagerness for admira- 

* Zeiisohrf. Psychol., XLIX, igo6 {atseq). 

* Vorschule der Aasthetih 

" Inquiries into Human Faculty (1883). 

* E.g., Biometriha, IH, 1904. 

* E.g., A Statistical Study of American Men of Science (1906). 

* " Character and InteUigonce," Brit. J. Psychol., Monogr. 3, 1915. 
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lion, and originality of ideas. In tins he used two groups of 
subjects, one made up of university students, the other of 
schoolboys ; only the data from the former will be noted here 
The students were divided into groups ol ten, and to each 
group were assigned two judges, who independently rated 
each individual. From the material obtained Webb con- 
cluded that there is, among character traits, a " general 
factor ” comparable to Spearman’s general factor in mental 
ability. This general factor is related to "persistence of 
motives ” ; it enters, with different “ saturation," into many 
complex traits. The statistical uncertainties attaching to 
Spearman’s " G ’’ appear necessarily to attach to this char- 
acter-factor discovered by Webb. 

Rating scales were also widely used in the United States 
Army in 1917-18 (under the direction of W. D. Scott) for the 
study of the abilities of officers.^ The results confirmed 
existing suspicions as to flaws inherent in the rating-scale 
method, wherever the personal relation of subject and rater 
may be disposed toward bias. One of the most serious of 
these flaws, emphasized by Thorndike,® was the tendency to 
allow a high (or low) rating on one trait to draw the rater 
into the tendency to estimate other traits too high (or too 
low) ; this unwarranted tendency to lump all traits together 
has been dubbed the " halo ’’ erior. The rating scale seems 
to be tending to be crowded out by more objective methods, 
but it continues in many studies as an adjunct to such 
methods. The fact that so much attention is now being 
given to the rectification of methodological defects may 
perhaps mean that the rating scale has already passed through 
the most serious crisis in its existence, and is stiU capable of 
contributing useful data in cases where objective methods 
' are not available. 

Wide popularity has been enjoyed by Downey’s " will- 
temperament ’’ tests.® These have been made available 
both as " individual ’’ and as " group ” tests. In one test 
the subject must write a given phrase as rapidly as possible, 
and in another as slowly as possible ; his behaviour is regarded 

® Adjutant General’s Department, U.S. Army, The Personnel System 
of the United States Army, II (1919). 

* " A Constant Error in Psychological Ratings," J Appl, Psychol, 
IV, 1920. 

’ The Will-Tamper ament and its Testmg (1923). 
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as a key to his energy, his persistence, etc. When a variety 
of such tests has been given, the results are plotted on a 
“ will-profile,” which shows at a glance the interrelation 
between the traits measured. The “ reliability ” (sell- 
correlation) of these tests has been found to be quite low.’ 
This very fact has contributed much to the recognition of the 
discrepancy between complex “ personality traits ” and the 
c itnplfi functions necessarily selected for the first analysis 
through testing methods. 

An illustration of many recent attempts to measure “ social 
attitudes ” is G. B. Watson’s study of '' fair-mindedness ”> 
on certain economic, political, and religious issues. The 
subject’s ” bias ” is measured by the number of instances in 
which, for example, a complex and controversial question is 
regarded by him as having one obviously true answer, and 
by the alteration of his logic as he moves from the region of 
his sympathies to the region of his antagonisms. 

Another main division of " personality measurement " has 
been the attempt to trace relations between physical and 
mental traits, to diagnose personality through physiological 
or morphological characteristics. Though such correlations 
have long been assumed, » it is only with the parallel develop- 
ment of biometric and statistical methods within the last 
thirty years that such studies have appeared to merit serious 
attention. Nineteenth-century criminal anthropology, 
especially in the hands of Lombroso, had made much of the 
supposed relation between criminalism and physical type. 
The Italian school of anthropologists, though in general 
abandoning this position, has recently given much attention 
to the relations between body-form and personality. Some 
have suggested, for example, that those whose length of limb 
bears a certain relation to the volume of the trunk have 
certain distinguishing personality traits. Kretschmer's 
Physique and Character (1925) also indicates some close 
connections between psychiatric types and physical types ; 
the contemporary German literature on Kretschmer’s 
methods is voluminous. 

‘May, "The Present Status of the Will-Temperament Testa," 
J. Appl. Psychol., IX, 1925. 

’ The Measurement of Fair-mindedness (1925). 

* Deasoir’s Outlines of the History of Psychology (p. xiii f.) traces such 
" psychognostic " methods from the Greolts. Phrenology is, of course, 
such a method. 
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A good deal of iiilorosliug work has booia reported regarding 
the relation ol the face and of facial expression to personality 
Pioneer work by Fclcky^ upon the ability of subjects to 
determine what was portrayed in the experimenter’s face has 
been followed by a series o£ studies in which the ability to 
recognize ‘ different emotions under varying conditions has 
been measured. The work of Langield,® for example, showed 
that some emotions could be much more easily recognized 
than others. Though much thorough work on physiognomy 
has been published in Germany, it is only in the very recent 
work of Landis’ that a histrionic " pose ” has been replaced 
by the close and detailed study of photographs of individuals 
actually undergoing real and intense emotion. Landis's 
work seems to indicate that the great success of subjects in 
interpreting facial expression is due to the existence of 
conventionalized patterns ; at least, the experiments found 
no emotion associated with a definite and uniiorm expression. 

Another field in whic’ some relation between physical 
traits and personality is hcquently assumed is that ol hand- 
writing. Binet’ reported considerable ability among "grapho- 
logists ’’ to distinguish eminent men from humbler folk, and 
criminals from law-abiding citizens. 'I'lie possibility that the 
" graphologists " were already familiar with many of the 
handwriting specimens wirs, however, not excluded ; and 
more recent studios such as those of Hull and Montgomery® 
suggest little if any relation between personality and hand- 
writing. 

It is natural that the whole technique of personality study 
should be turned to practical account. One of the most 
interesting of such practical uses lies in the measurement of 
moral attitudes and conduct. Voelker“ devised for the Boy 
Scouts a series of practical tests for honesty, trustworthiness, 
etc. In one of the honesty tests, for example, a boy is sent 

1 " The Expression of the Emotions,” Psychol. Rev., XXI, 1914. 

® " The Judgment of Emotions from Facial Expressions," ]. Abn. 
Psychol., XIII, 1918-9, 

’ " Studies of Emotional Reaction. IV, General Behavior and Facial 
Expression," /. Comp. Psychol., IV, 1924. 

’ Les rivilations de Vicriture d'apris un conirdle scieniifique {1906). 

• " An Experimental Investigation of Certain Alleged Relations 
between Character and Handwriting," Psychol. Rev., XXVI, 1919. 

* The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education, An 
Experimental Study (1921), 
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to a near-by shop, with the necessary money for a small 
purchase. The store-keeper, by previous arrangement with 
the experimenter, makes an apparent mistake in counting the 
change, and hands the boy a little more than the amount 
actually due to him. If the boy returns the overchange, the 
fact is entered on his “ honesty " score. A systematic exami- 
nation of the problem of character measurement has been re- 
cently undertaken by May and Hartshorne.^ They have not 
only devised many tests of ethical information, ethical atti- 
tudes, the ability to foresee consequences of an act, etc., but 
have devised a definite scale for the measurement of honesty. 
This scale has been used with great numbers of school 
children, and is undergoing standardization. After giving 
children an arithmetic test, the experimenters make exact 
copies of the finished test-papers. The children are later 
given an opportunity to score their own papers. In some 
cases, the child need only erase a pencil check mark, in order 
to make his answer correct ; in other cases, the erasure of 
an ink mark encircling a given answer would be necessary. 
The special aspect of honesty involved is the resistance of 
the temptation to cheat ; this resistance has been measured on 
a scale containing six steps. In practice, cheating at any one 
of these steps has been found to mean that children will with 
few exceptions cheat at every point lower (easier) on the 
scale. However limited its present purpose, the test is 
methodologically most significant ; a character disposition 
has been graded on a scale comparable in definiteness to the 
Binet scale of intelligence. Honesty, as defined for the 
purposes of these tests, is naturally correlated (apparently 
about -^-•4o) with intelligence. The study of such cor- 
relations between scores on various tests is very characteristic 
of recent work. 

It is evident that the publication of methods of personality 
study has far outstripped their standardization and the study 
of their statistical reliability. The last few years have, how- 
ever, witnessed such a rapid dissemination of statistical 
knowledge that these defects are already being amended. 
Together with such improvements in procedure has come 
the demand for a closer relation between qualitative clinical 
findings and the quantitative results from these personality 

1 "First Steps toward a Scale for Measuring Attitudes," J. Ed, 
Psychol., XVII, 1936 ; Studies in Deceit (1928), 
rr 
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measureracnta. 'L'lic " clinical ” sUidy of normal persons 
(through case history methods), and on the other hand the 
study of psychopathic cases through the new testing methods 
seem to offer a necessary corrective lor the inadequacies of 
eacli procedure. ‘ 


Those who have occupied themselves with the measure- 
ment of personality trails have in general been even less con- 
cerned with the theory of personality than most intelligence 
testers have been with theories of intelligence. Nevertheless, 
despite their unconcern, they have materially contributed 
towards a view of personality which has gained headway in 
recent years. Personality, it is assumed, is simply a name 
for the sum of all of an Individual’s traits. The very isolation 
and measurement of traits involves such an analytical Hew, 
while the study of the intercorrelation of traits, far from 
balancing the analytic tendency, serves lo aecentuate the 
idea of the separateness of an individual’s various 
characteristics. Correlation implies the presence of common 
elements entering into the com]>osition of complex entities, 
suggesting that a more accurate and more detailed analysis 
would present personality simply as the answer to a com- 
plicated arithmetical problem. 

But those who have measured personality have merely 
contributed to the popularity of a conception which has been 
gaining in prominence for several decades. Physiological 
and experimental psychology, at one time identified by some 
of the ablest leaders with the earnest attempt to separate 
the simpler empirical problems from the more profound 
problems of personality, have pressed forward with the 
acquisition of factual material to a point where such a separa- 
tion no longer enjoys favour. Among psychologists whose 
interest is chiefly empirical, personality has therefore come 
to mean simply the aggregate of the organism’s capacities. 

The notion of such an aggregate nevertheless varies 
widely. For certain psychologists the term " sum ” would 
be roughly a correct description of the relation of the whole 
personality to its constituent parts. For the Gestalt School 
and the behaviourists such arithmetical summation is not 

* See, e.g., G. B. Watson, ''Character Tests of 19261" Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, V, 1927. 
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sufficient. Personality depends upon the organization and 
structure of the components. This conception is very char- 
acteristic of the outlook and method of Kantor^ and the 
" organismic ” school. 

Psychiatry, however, has found it necessary to deal with 
personality as a whole to an extent usually greater than 
that demanded of the experimentalist, and it is therefore 
natural that psychiatric conceptions have added much to the 
richness of the term " personality." Pierre Janet (as was 
noted above, p. 184 f.) has occupied himself with the theoretical 
implications of " dissociation,” that process by which certain 
functions may be split off from the conscious self, although 
still capable of manifesting their activity in other ways. 
For Janet, personality is the synthesis of many states and 
processes ; partial sundering of these tendencies gives the 
"psychasthenic personality,” while a more complete dis- 
sociation produces hysterical phenomena. Janet has spoken 
of ideas, memories, impulses, even large segments of the 
structure of personality, as thus capable of dissociation. This 
study of dissociation inevitably led (as it did independently 
in the case of Freud) to the raising of questions about 
“ unconscious ” or " sulmonscious ” mental processes. 
James, greatly interested in Janet’s clinical data, found room, 
as we have seen (p. aoq) , both for " personal ” and " im- 
personal” interpretations of these dissociated states. Bnt 
that they were truly mental he did not doubt. Together with 
Starbuck, F. W. H. Myers, and many others familiar with 
contemporary psychiatric conceptions, he helped to 
systematize the idea of a " subconscious ” or an " un- 
conscious ” self to which von Hartmann had already devoted 
attention. Early in the present century, however, many 
psychologists began to be disturbed by the wide currency of 
the notion of the subconscious, which was being used not only 
by psychiatrists and psychologists but by educated people 
generally. The idea of the " subconscious mind ” had 
become for the reading public almost a matter of course. 
Against this, many psychologists have protested in vigorous 
language. They insist that what is conscious is conscious ; 
what is not conscious is simply outside the domain of psycho- 
logy. Alleged " subconscious ” processes are simply physio- 
logical processes. 

> The Principles of Psychology, (( 92 . 1 - 6 ). 
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Nevertheless, the direct exirerimental study of subconscious 
and unconscious mental states has been attempted by Morton 
Prince, Sidis, and many others. In one instance, for example, 
Prince^ closely questioned Iris subject as to the clothing of an 
individual with whom she had just been talking. She could 
say only that he wore dark clothes. But when ai^Vpd 
write a description automatically, a full and correct descrip, 
tion was given. The items. Prince believed, had been assimi- 
lated by a subconscious part of the self. A dissociated frag- 
ment of consciousness continued to function and to express 
itself, even though it could not make its way into personal 
awareness. Insisting on clear terminology. Prince difieren- 
tiated between such dissociated or " co-conscious ” fragments 
on the one hand and genuine secondary personalities or sub- 
conscious selves on the other. 

While the view that dissociated states may be genuinely 
psychic and that mental work may be done outside the field 
of introspection has been vigorously defended by Prince,* 
Sidis," Miihl* and many others, it has, in the nature of the 
case, been difficult to prove that such phenomena are not 
simply automatic. In the endeavour to refute this inter- 
pretation, believers in subconscious processes have laid special 
emphasis on the capacity of the subconscious to do original 
creative work, but even this has not satisfied their critics. 

Quite aside from all questions of theory, a chief method of 
investigating the less easily accessible parts of personality 
has continued to be the use of hypnosis. The gradual 
ascendancy, however, of the Nancy over the Paris conceptions 
has given currency to the habit of thinking of hypnosis as 
simply a condition of extreme suggestibility in which dissocia- 
tion is induced with relative ease. In the recent work of 
Wingfield' the whole notion of hypnotic " sleep “ has been 
for most purposes dispensed with. Suggestion is given in the 
waking state, and nearly aU the hypnotic phenomena 
(paralysis, contracture, anresthesia, amnesia, dissociation 

* The Unconscious (1914), p. 53. 

“ cit. 

" Foundations of Normal and Abnormal Psychology (1914)' 

* " Automatic Writing as an Indicator of the Fundamental Factors 
Underlying the Personality,"/’ Abn. Psychol.,'NNTl, 1922-3 ; "Automatic 
Writing Combined with Crystal Gazing as a Means of Recalling For- 
gotten Incidents," J.Ahn. Psychol, and Soc, Psychol. ,XIX, l 924 - 5 ’i 

' Introduction to the Study of Hypnotism (2nd ed., 1920). 
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with automatic writing, post-hypnotic suggestion) are pro- 
duced without any appearance of sleep. W. R. Wells, ^ 
employing similar methods, has confirmed Wingfield’s asser- 
tions, and has called attention to the special advantages 
which the method has for experimental psychology, in per- 
mitting the subject to witness the phenomena of dissociation 
and suggestion while in a waking state, and capable of observ- 
ing, remembering, and reporting much that goes on. 

Our knowledge of double and multiple personality, which 
thirty years ago rested chiefly upon the work of the Charcot-.. 
Janet school, has been greatly extended by Morton Prince’s 
Dissociation of a Personality (1905), W. F. Prince’s “ The 
Doris Case of Multiple Personality,”* and several other 
studies. The fact has been abundantly confirmed that 
" alternating personalities ” may by proper treatment be = 
" fused,” the reconstructed self retaining the memories of 
both. Another important element in Janet’s description of 
multiple personality has been confirmed with special clearness 
in the " Doris Case.” Janet had classified cases of alternat- 
ing personality under two captions, which we may lor con- 
vience call " type A ” and “ type B.” In the former, each 
of the alternating personalities is in ignorance of all that is 
done by the other ; when a personality " appears ” it recalls 
only what last occurred before its disappearance, just as a 
man, awakening, may forget his dreams. In the second 
group, the " type B ” cases, one personality is ignorant of 
all that is done by the other, but the second is nevertheless 
fully aware not only of its own previous activities but of all 
those carried out by the first. The Doris case presented 
several clear examples of the " type B ” organization. 

" Real Doris ” was ignorant of the doings of " Margaret,” 
though Margaret knew of Doris’s doings. Neither Doris nor 
Margaret knew anything of the life of another personality, 
"Sleeping Margaret,” who was nevertheless thoroughly 
familiar with the activities of both. 

T. W. Mitchell* has concluded from the work of Janet, 
Morton Prince, W. F. Prince, and others, that in alternating 
personalities of " type A ” (where the two selves are mutuafly 

* " Experiments m Waking Hypnosis for Instructional Purposes," 
J. Abn. Psychol, and Soc. Psychol., XVIII, 1923-4. 

* Proc Am. Soc for Psychical Pcs , IX, 1915, and X, 1916. 

’ The Psychology of Medicine (1921). 
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exclusive) the perBoiuiUly disclosed in hypnosis is neither 
the one nor the other, but possesses the memories of both 
When, on the contrary, an alternating personality of " type 
B ’’ is studied, the hypnotic personality turns out to he simply 
the more inclusive ot the two selves. We might say, in other 
words, that in " type B ” one self is a fragment of the whole 
personality, but the other is simply the whole personality, 
which can be reached through hypnosis. From these con- 
siderations Mitchell concludes that there never is really more 
than one personality, namely, the inclusive one, which, 
however dif&cult it may be to reach, includes all the matenals, 
so to speak, of which the rest are made. 

The assumptions regarding the unconscious or subconscious, 
implicit in this theory , present for many psychologists insuper- 
able obstacles to the acceptance of such a view. One iUus- 
tration of a somewhat simpler approach is the personality 
theory of Rosanoff.‘ The various types of constitution^ 
mental disease are, Rosanoff suggests, definite hereditary 
patterns. These patterns may, however, appear in 
incomplete form. The depressed, though not positively 
psychotic, individual may be intermediate in constitution 
between the normal and the full-fledged psychotic who suffers 
from " depression." Similarly, other personality types may 
be incomplete manifestations of familiar clinical entities. 
This is but one of a host of views which have pictured person- 
ality in terms of variation away from a norm towards any 
one of various distinct tj^Jes of maladjustment. We may 
thus have epileptoid, hysteroid, schizoid, neurasthenic, 
psychasthenic personalities, etc., a given individual lying 
anywhere between the normal and the definite clinical picture. 
Similarly, the endocrine types familiar to the clinician have 
been regarded merely as extremes of very common forms of 
imperfect glandular balance. All personality, in fact, may 
be regarded as deriving from such chemical factors. Further 
consideration will be given to this view in Chapter XXIII. 
Attention is given elsewhere* to the important contributions 
of Stem and Jung to the theory of personality. 

In answer to James’s question whether all mental states are 
intrinsically " personal," no very definite evidence is yet 

* " ATheory ot Personality Based Mainly on Paychiatrio Experience, " 
PsyclioL Bull.. XVII, igso. 

* P. 422 and p. 331. 
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available. In Freud’s system, it is supposed that duiing 
dissociation each tendency continues to strive, with an effort 
which is truly j)ersonal, despite the fact that the dissociated 
fragments are at war with, another. The view that mental 
states and processes are never merely mental states and 
processes, but always the manifestation of a self, has been 
defended with especial vigour by Calkins.* The unit of 
mental life is for her neither a sensation, such as red, nor an 
act, such as seeing red ; it is nothing less than such a totality 
as the self, seeing red. Such a “ self, seeing red ” is always, 
though in varying degrees, self-conscious. Such a self- 
psychology cannot permit any corner of psychological 
existence to call itself impersonal. 

Just as the problem of the subconscious is interwoven with 
the problem of personality, so the latter is interwoven with 
the problem of the relation of mind and body. Perhaps the 
most prevalent attitude of contemporary psychologists is to 
regard the problem as outside the scope of psychology as at 
present defined. This attitude, however, very naturally 
means in practice a refusal to admit that any such problem 
exists. This again turns out upon closer examination to 
mean among many psychologists that the answer to the 
problem is quite simple, and that philosophy has made 
itself much trouble over many unproductive and unreal 
problems. When wo turn to ask what this simple and 
obvious answer is, wo find persisting, without great alteration, 
a variety of answers prevalent in the nineteenth century, 
indeed, a number of them prevalent in the ancient world. 
Many of them have, however, taken on special colouring as 
a result of the scientific and philosophical events of the last 
few decades, and we may attempt a brief characterization of 
a few of their contemporary forms. 

Interactionism is stiE alive, though its adherents appear 
to be frankly in the position of defending it against difficult 
odds. One of the most comprehensive statements of the 
claims of interactionism is McDougaE’s* " animistic ” 
doctrine, a justification of the a priori and common-sense 
opinion that " things ” and '* selves ” are ultimately and 
absolutely distinct. An organism is no mere mechanism, but 
a body with a constantly governing and integrating " anima " 

^ Eg , A First Boob m Psychology ( 1910 ). 

* Body and Mind ( 1911 ) 
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or spirit. Without such a regulating principle, mind could 
have no being. Bergson’s ‘ insistence that some aspects of 
memory arc independent o£ any basis in brain physiology b 
another prominent form of psychophysical '' dualism." 

Nineteenth-century physiological psychology, as a part of 
its task of keeping free from metaphysical problems, allowed 
great weight to the claims of " psychophysical parallelism," 
the view that mental events and physiological events go on 
side by side, neither one being the cause of the other. This 
became, in fact, the " orthodox " view for experimental 
psychologists, and it is stiU prevalent. Its dif&culties, how- 
ever, have led to increasing impatience. The statement that 
the thrust of a pin does not cause pain, or that a hasty decision 
bears no causal relation to a hasty act, seems not only an 
injury to common sense, but an interference with experi- 
mental procedure. * The view has consequently tended to lose 
ground in the face of various forms of '' monism " which may 
be very briefly indicated. 

It may be said that “ materialism,” as Cabanis stated it, 
has undergone a number of modifications necessarily incident 
to recent changes in the concept of " matter.” Matter is no 
longer the obvious bulky moving tangible thing which it was 
in the time of Cabanis. Matter itself turns into energy under 
known conditions. Its electronic constitution and the laws 
which govern the change of matter into energy have made 
mathematical conceptions more and more important, while 
*' substances ” have become loss and less tangible. And 
energy itself is so difficult either to describe or to use as a 
conceptual tool, except through mathematical symbols, that 
matter has naturally suffered the same fate. Materialism, 
then, while clinging to its traditional presuppositions, has no 
longer taken for granted the possibility of our directly com- 
prehending just what matter is. The essential postdate of 
materialism, however, appears to be the conviction that 
conscious life is ultimatdy made up of particles which are 

^ Matter and Memory (1896). 

• Its practical difficulties are suggested in Pillsbury’a words ; " For 
convenience we shall often seem to imply that activity in sensory 
neurones produces changes in consciousness and that ideas start motor 
discharges that lead to action. This is not to be regarded as commithng 
the author to any theory of the real connection between body and mind, 
but as a lapse into popular spoooh.” {Essentials of Psychology, igi'i, 
p. 48.) 
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entirely devoid of all conscious quality ; the synthesis of 
non-mental units gives an aggregate to which the name 
" experience ” or " mind ” or " consciousness ” is applied. 
Loeb’s Mechanistic Conception of Life (iQie) is perhaps the 
most popular of the many volumes wliich have kept the 
fundamental principles of materialism aUve among psycho- 
logists. 

A view which has also the advantage of avoiding every 
sort of dualism is the doctrine that the particles of which the 
physical universe is composed are similar to those of which ^ 
experience is composed. Instead of proceeding from uncon- 
scious bits to conscious aggregates, this view proceeds from 
" experience ” as a datum, and contends that every real 
entity in the universe is of like nature. The theory that 
" matter ” is simply a way in which conscious reality may be 
apprehended by another consciousness has undergone many 
refinements. Physico-chemical processes are themselves 
regarded as ultimately psychic ; subdivisions of physical 
structure are in reality the elementary forms of p.sychic 
existence. The philosophic implications of the view wore 
eiaborated by C. A. Strong* twenty-five years ago, while 
Troland’ has recently done much to justify such a position 
in terms of our contemporary knowledge of physics and 
chemistry. This modern " panpsychisin ” permits no 
dualism between physical events and mental events. That 
which is in itself mental is known to the phy.sical scientist 
under the form of a mathematical symbol. When we observe 
a " physical ’’ change, there are, to bo sure, two events, but 
both are psychic. A genuinely psychic event is going on, let 
us say, in the test-tube, and in addition to this there is going 
on a series of experiences in the observer. What the observer 
calls an external event is the experience through which he is 
passing, while outside his experience another experience is in 
progress. If now it be asked what is going on in the brain 
of the observer, the reply is that the physico-chemical changes 
of the observer's brain are simply the same events which he, 
as a conscious individual, undergoes. The term " physico- 
chemical” is the kind of term that we use when we try to 
describe an experience without entering into it. This is, of 
course, not idealism of the Berkeleyan form. All the data 

* Why the Mind Has a Body (1903). 

* E.g„ The Mystery of Mtnd (1926). 
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of the sciences aie real, not only lor llu' observer, but for the 
entities obseived. 

Neo-realism, since the flays of Mach and James, has enjoyed 
’a lively growth, and, especially through the writings of Holt, 
Montague, and Perry,* has undergone modifications which 
have made it acceptable to psychologists who demand a 
monistic theory. Consciousness is not an entity added to the 
organism. It is, on the contrary, a special relation between 
the organism and the object. Originally adapted for the 
explanation of cognitive processes, it has been developed also 
to cover emotional and volitional events. The problem of 
hallucinations and other apparently disturbing instances of 
incongruity between object and percept have engaged serious 
attention. Neo-realism appears to be competing, not un- 
successfully, with other contemporary forms of monism, 


* See, for examplf, llu'ir conlubntions as thtee of the six authors of 
Th/I New JS autism 



CHAPTER XXIII 


CONTEMPORARY PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The natuio of the mind and soul is bodily. — Lucretius 

The term " physiological psychology " has gradually under- 
gone a delimitation since the age dominated by Helmholtz 
and Wundt. Much, for example, of contemporary 
introspective psychology, though pursuing problems discussed 
by Wundt, would scarcely be called “ physiological.” Many 
of the fields, moreover, once included under the term, have 
yielded such a rich harvest of experimental results that they 
have become almost separate provinces. Studies of optics 
and acoustics, for example, may be annually numbered by 
the hundreds ; the lower senses have been studied almost as 
vigorously ; reaction-time and psychophysics have been the 
subject of such extensive labours that many volumes would 
be needed to summarize the results. These fields now have 
their own bibliographies and historical treatments, and we 
cannot here do them justice.* We must, however, remind the 
reader of the extraordinary importance lor the history of 
psychology which attaches to these departments of inquiry ; 
quite aside from the volume of factual material which they 
have yielded, they have played a major r 61 e in revealing the 
way toward an experimental psychology. 

Our concern in this chapter is with the development of 
research upon the functions of the central and autonomic 
nervous systems and the glands of internal secretion, in 
relation to important advances in psychological theory 
which have attended such research. 

A profound alteration in the conception of cortical localiza- 
tion has followed from the clinical and, more especially, 
from the experimental studies of the last twenty years. In 

^ The reader will find Titoliener's Experimental Psychology (1901-5), 
and Frdbes's Lehrbuch der expcrimentellen Psychologic (1920) of 
special value ; though neither is expressly historical, each contains 
much historical material on spci i:il problrn'S, 

S') 5 
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the first years of the century fairly definite and precise 
localization of sensory and motor functions was accepted for 
both man and other mammals, and the view was current that 
each stimulus-response connection in the central nervous 
system resided in some specific neurone-pathway, the low 
resistance of whose synapses predetermined the course of the 
neural impulse. Such definite connections were supposed to 
exist not only between sensory and motor regions, but within 
regions adjacent to these, which, as we have seen (p. 203), 
were regarded as co-ordinating centres, controlling the pattern 
of motor responses and making possible the " interpretation " 
of complex sensory impressions under the form of percepts. 
No conviction in this field was more definite than the belief 
that each form of aphasia always resulted from injury m a 
specific region. As early as 1906, however, Marie* protested 
vigorously against such an interpretation, insisting that 
aphasia was simply one aspect of general intellectual dis- 
organization attending gross cortical injury. He and others 
pointed to the numerous instanecs in which aphasia is not 
found despite the predisposing lesions appearing later in 
post-mortem examinations. While failing in their purpose 
of forcing neurologists to give up the whole concept of coitical 
localization in relation to aphasia, they have induced much 
skepticism and agnosticism on tlie subject. It is noteworthy 
that the recent classification of aphasic types by Head* is 
based simply upon psychological patterns and not upon 
cortical localization.* These psychological patterns do not 
conform to traditional notions of “ faculties.” The use of 
given grammatical categories, for example, may be affected 
The whole question of ultimate categories or forms of mental 
process is under discussion (see p. 434, footnote 2) . 

In the meantime the experimental work of Franz* upon 
the frontal and occipital lobes of monlceys included the study 
of areas not known to have sensory and motor functions, 
that is (to borrow a term from human psychology), the associa- 

* Marie's data and conclusions are obtainable in Moutier, L’apftasti 
de Broca (igoS). 

* Eg , " Disorders oi Symbolic Thinking and ExpreS'jion,” Bnt J 
Psychol,, XI, 1920-1, Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech (1926). 

■* For a synthc<-is ol work cm human cerebral functions see Pieron, 
Thought and the Brain (1923). See also Child, The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Nervous System (1921). „ 

* E,g., " On the Functions o£ the Cerebrum ; The Frontal Lobes, 
Arch, of Psychol , II, 1907 
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tion areas. He showed that certain habits recently learned 
by the gnima.1 s were completely lost after removal of large 
parts of the brain, and that such removal also greatly 
increased the difficulty of acquiring new habits. In view of 
the fact that the material i-emoved, in the case of the frontal 
lobes, was of considerable bulk, it was not surprising that 
the frontal lobes appeared to be of special importance, in 
relation both to retention and to the learning of new habits. 

The work of Lashley and Franz», however, soon unearthed 
serious difficulties in even such a vague statement of localiza- 
tion as the foregoing. It became difficult to establish any 
specific locus within which habits resided. The many 
researches of Lashley have in recent years suggested the 
necessity of profound alteration in the theory of localization. 
Monkeys in which the entire pre-Rolandic motor area was 
removed recovered all the lost capacities ior movement, this 
fact apparently indicating that other centres may suffice for 
motor control.® Similarly, paradoxical as the result appears, 
the visual area of the rat was shown to be unnecessary for 
visual discrimination. To be sure, the removal of the visual 
cortex d®troyed an already formed visual discrimination 
habit, but the animals very quickly regained the lost habit.® 
It appeared that other centres in the nervous system were 
capable of carrying out even such complex functions.® 

As regards the matter of specific localization of the path- 
wa)^ for habit, Lashley has shown that a variety of motor 
habits are unaffected by the removal of small areas in the 
cortex. In a large group of animals which had learned the 
same habit, individual rats were subjected to a variety of 
operations; in some animals one region, in other animals 
another region, was removed, so that every part of the cortex 
was studied. Strangely enough, none of the animals com- 
pletely lost the habit. The cutting out of a small region did 
not obliierate a habit pathway. Yet the whole cortex was 
thus examined. Very large injuries to the cortex did, how- 

® E.g., " The Effects of Cerebral Destruction upon Habit Formation 
and Retention in the Albino Rat," Psychobiology, I, 1917. 

* " The Retention ot Motor Habits after Destruction of the So-called, 
Motor Areas in Primates," Arch, of Neurol, and Psychiatry, XII, 1924. 

® Studies of Cerebral Function in Learning, I, Psychobiology, li, 
1920. 

* The general fad of vicarious function, especially in relation to motor 
processes, has long been knovm, 
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ever, destroy established habits, though the differential 
significance of the specific regions was not apparent. ^ 

Very similar results have been obtained in connection with 
the functions of the cortex in relation to new learning. Gross 
injury to the cortex appeared to impede learning, while slight 
injuries appeared to exorcise no such effect, no ma tter what 
their localization. From these and a great many other 
studies, Lashley has continued to urge the hypothesis that 
points in the cortex are “ equipotential " in relation to learn- 
ing. The implications of all this for human psychology are 
far from clear. It is, indeed, probable that the specialization 
of function in the mammalian brain becomes more definite as 
we proceed to higher forms, and that localization in the human 
cortex is considerably more definite than that found in the 
rat. Nevertheless, the effect of Lashley’s work has been to 
introduce much uncertainty where confidence had begun to 
reign. And the interprcLation of human habit in terms of 
specific pathways, though by no means dislodged, has 
encountered a dilhculty which seems scarcely likely to be 
removed, except perhaps through much more direct clinical 
and experimental evidence. If, in the rat, habits? must be 
construed as general beliaviour patterns depending upon 
cortical patterns, rather tliiin simjffe “ pathways," how can 
human habits be reasonably stated in terms of such path- 
ways ?• It may well be, of course, that many pathways are 
simultaneously established and simultaneously utilized in 
the case of all habit, so that, though no local injury can 
destroy the habit, it may nevertheless be quite correctly 
described in terms of the traditional pathways with lowered 
synaptic resistance. But this is sheer conjecture — one of 
many possible conjectures. At this writing psychology has 
not found its way out from this forest of interrogation points. 


Early in the present century, the work of J. N. Langley* 
helped to clarify the functions of the " autonomic ’’ nervous 

* A bibliography and critique , of the many lacalization studies of 
Lashley and others appears in Hoirick, Brains of Rais and Men (1926). 

* Lashley 'a work has also called in question the alleged effect of prac- 
tice in lowering synaptic resistance (see p. 205). It seems doubtful, 
in fact, whether the whole conception of apecific neural pathways can 
be said to have helped toward more accurate statement of any psycho- 
logical problem, 

® Schafer’s Texibooh 0/ Physiology, IT {1900), p. 616 f. 
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system. While “ sympallictic ’’ fibres had long been known 
to be connected with visceral disturbances and therefore 
presumably with emotion, Langley’s demonstration that 
unstriped muscles and glands arc controlled by nerve fibres 
ly ing outside of, and to some extent functionally independent 
of, the nervous system, was fraught with psychological impli- 
cations. It soon became natural to think of the emotional 
life as dependent on the autonomic system, just as cognitive 
functions were thought of as aspects of central nervous 
functions. The central nervous system has been regarded 
as the seat of intelligence, much clinical evidence pointing to 
the closcrelation between brain degeneration and intellectual 
degeneration ; while the autonomic system has come to be 
looked upon as the seat both of simple affects (pleasantness 
and unpleasantness) and of emotion. Nevertheless, Head and 
Holmes* have brought forward important evidence to show 
that lesions of the thalamus are associated with profound 
affective disturbances. From this, as well as from more recent 
clinical material on epidemic encephalitis, it appears probable 
that affective functions are to a large degree dependent 
upon thS mid-brain. The separation between “ cognitive " 
and " affective " seems, in fact, to be far from simple. 
An experiment indicating the difficulties of the problem is 
the study, by Head and his collaborators”, of the regeneration 
of injured cutaneous nerve. Tlic investigation of its functions 
during recovery seemed to indicate that " touch " is by 
no means a unitary process. It was necessary to distinguish 
at least a " protopathic ” function, which gave but the vague 
awareness of the location of points stimulated, and an 
"epicritic” function, which enabled the subject to localize 
a stimulus much more accurately. This distinction, though 
supported by some subsequent investigations, has been 
challenged by Boring” and others, and much investigation 
and discussion have followed. In Head’s work, protopathic 
functions had a definitely affective character — they were 
unpleasant — while epicritic functions appeared to be purely 
cognitive. The distinction between pain and unpleasantness, 

1 "Sensory Disturbances from Cerebral Lesions," Brain, XXXIV, 
1911-2. 

*Eg,, Head and Sherren, "The Consequences of Injujy to the 
Penpheral Nerves in Man." Bratn, XXVIII, 1905 

• "Cutaneous Sensation after Nerve-division," Q. /. Exp. Physiol., 
X, 1916. 
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which, since the work of Blix and Goldscheider, had been 
regarded as clear-cut, has again become confused. The fact 
that some painful stimuli may actually be pleasant appears 
to stand secure. All that can safely be said is that present 
evidence makes difficult not only a sharp antithesis between 
central and autonomic functions, but any dear line of 
separation between cognitive and affective processes. 

Closely bound up with such studies of autonomic functions 
is tiie recent growth of endocrinology, in such fashion as to 
exert great influence upon psychology. The nineteenth 
century had witnessed remarkable advances in the under- 
standing of the functions of the ductless glands. Addison’s' 
study of tuberculosis of the adrenal glands, Brown-Sdquard’s® 
study of the secretions of sex, and Baumann’s® demonstration 
of the importance of iodine in the thyroid secretion, are 
instances of clinical and experimental progress to which many 
scores of physicians made substantial contributions. These 
contributions, despite their significance for psychiatry, were 
not generally recognized to be of psychological importance 
until very recently. A desultory account of cretinism is all 
that the psychologist seemed concerned to offer. Even 
Kendall’s* epoch-making discovery of the chemical constitu- 
tion of thyroxin, the active principle of the thyroid gland, 
attracted very little attention among psychologists. 

The chief factor precipitating a radical change in the 
attitude of the psychologist was the publication, in 1915, of 
Cannon's* studies upon the functions of the adrenal glands. 
Cannon reported that fear and rage, experimentally excited in 
dogs and in cats, led to active secretion of adrenalin, with the 
result that blood pressure was raised, glycogen liberated from 
the liver, and the striped muscles stimulated to heightened 
activity. These emotions, then, directly involved a great 
variety of physiological changes, in the production of which 
the endocrines, and of course the " sympathetic " fibres 
eading to them, were ah-important. Ciiie’ s® study oi thyroid 

' On the Constitutional and Local Effects of the Disease of the Supraren al 
Capsules (1855). 

“ C. R. de la Soc. de Biol., XLI. 1889. 

* E.g., Miinch. Med. Wochenschr., XLIII, 1896. 

* The Isolation in Crystalline Form of the Compound Containing 
lodin, which Occurs in the Thyroid (1915). 

* Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. (Cannon’s work 
on the endocrines had already been in progress for several years.) 

* E.g,, The Origin and Nature of the Emotions (1915). 
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functions also became well known to psychologists during and 
immediately after the war. These and many other contribu- 
tions from physiologists and clinicians have not only awakened 
the interest of psychologists ui the anomalies of personality 
which attend disordered glandular systems, but have offered 
the hope that many aspects of normal peisonality can 
be stated in terras of glandular constitution. 

The rapid advances in the miderstanding of autonomic and 
endocrine functions has in fact engendered much discussion 
among physiologists and psychologists as to the physical 
basis of " personality.” The central nervous system had been • 
regarded, since the seventeenth century, as the substrate of 
mental life. But the work of such men as Langley, Crile, 
and Cannon has suggested various competing theories. One 
is to the effect that the autonomic nervous system is the core 
of physical selfliood, both the central system and the endo- ' 
crines serving as instruments through which autonomic 
strivings exercise their control ol the body.‘ Or, central and 
autonomic systems may be held to enjoy a co-operative 
conti-ol— a “ consular ” authority, so to speak. In sharp 
contrastito such views is the recently popular belief in the 
" chemical ’’ nalitro of personality. The glands ol internal 
secretion arc regarded a.s tlic piiinc movers ' both in the 
growth and in the exercise of pensonal traits, each personality 
depending upon the emotional and volitional aspects of a 
" glandular balance." The over-rapid aiad imcritical accept- 
ance of some aspects of the glandular theory has produced a 
marked reaction,” and compromise positions appear to enjoy 
distinctly greater favour, while the collection of pertinent data 
on the significance of the ondocrines for personality con- 
tinues. 


Waldeyer’s " neurone theory ” has done iriuch to help 
psychologists to think in definite neurological terms. The 
work of Sherrington during the opening years of the century, 
described in his Integrative Action of the Nervous System 

^ E.g., Kempf, "The Autonomic Functions and the Personality," 
Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Monogr. Ser. No. 28, 1921. 

” " certain handbooks ol misinformation which enable the laity 

to diagnose glandular balance with the finality of a palnust or a phreno- 
logist." — H. E. Starr, beloro the American Psychological Association, 
1926. 
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(rcjoO), did even more. Fundamental conceptions for neuro- 
physiology were defined and in many cases experimentally 
verified, frequently with reference to psychological im- 
plications. 

The experimental study of the reflex arc in normal and 
decerebrate mammals underwent a series of refinements. 
When a single stimulus was too wealc to elicit a motor res- 
ponse, the repeated application of the same weak stimulus 
was found to be capable, by " summation,” of traversing 
the threshold, throwing the reflex into lull swing. But 
simultaneous, as well as successive, stimuli might co-operate 
with or " facilitate ” one another. When a stimulus at one 
point was too weak to set the reflex going, a stimulus at 
another point might, although itself too weak, join forces 
with the first, evoking the response. In other cases, a 
stimulus which would ordinarily evoke a reflex response was 
found to be '' inhibited ” by another stimulus. Such 
" facilitation ” and " inhibition,” already familiar to physio- 
logists,^ were elaborately analysed, and definite evidence was 
offered to show their relation to the functions of the synapse. 
Both processes seemed to be effected by synapses intesmediate 
between receptor and organ of response ; two pathways, 
reaching a synapse, might cither aid or interfere with one 
another. "Reciprocal inhibition” was demonstrated in 
numerous instances ; the innervation of extensor muscles 
involved not only the inactivity but the lowered tonus of the 
flexor muscles of the same limbs. The process by which one 
pathway was opened served also to block pathways leading 
to opposed action.* The supposition that facilitation and 
inhibition are synaptic functions was greatly strengthened by 
Sherrington's study of the effect of fatigue and drugs. A bit 
of nerve tissue containing no synapses proved very insus- 
ceptible to fatigue, whereas regions containing synapses 
could conduct only for a brief period without the occurrence 
of fatigue. Certain drugs were found to block off an impulse 
qmte effectively if applied to a region containing synapses, 

* Especially IhrougtL the work of Exner, Pfliiger's Archiv., XXVIII, 
1882. 

* McDougall’s " drainage theory " of reciprocal inhibition {Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1905) hold that when A-B and C-D are antagonistic 
reflexes, A-B, while functioning, draws ofi the energy of C, so that the 
response D is inhibited ; fatigue in the pathway A-B makes possible 
the sudden activity of C-D, draining the energy from A. 
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while regions containing none were practically unaftccted. 
Other drugs, instead of increasing, greatly reduced synaptic 
resistance. 

AU this work, then, confirmed for psychologists the extra- 
ordinary importance of the synapse for facilitation and 
inhibition in higher processes. The natureof synaptic function, 
however, was not disclosed by Sherrington’s methods, and to 
this problem more than two decades of active research have 
stUl failed to give any definite answer. The most fruitful 
inquiry, however, seems to be that associated with the names 
of Nernst,^ Lillie,* and Lucas." Theoretical and experimental' 
conditions alike suggest that the nerve current is a " wave of 
depolarization " which passes along the nerve fibre whenever 
a stimulus disturbs the delicate balance of positive and 
negative ions produced in the metabolism of the nerve. An , 
instant after the depolarization of a given point that point 
is in " refractory phase,” another instant later it is in a 
condition of " hyper-excitabiUty,” and again it returns to its 
normal state ; thus the wave has a definite frequency. Now 
each synapse is conceived to have its own refractory phase 
and peribd of hyper-excitability. When the frequency of two 
nerve-impulses is so timed that the depolarization wave 
from one arrives at the synapse while it is in refractory phase 
from the other, inhibition occurs. Similarly, when the wave 
strikes at a moment of hyper-excitability, facilitation occurs. 
The hypothesis presents difficulties, the problem being highly 
complex. Such a view is illustrative, however, of the 
advances of physiological chemistry, and the growing insist- 
ence that the synapse should be conceived in such terms as to 
throw genuine light upon the phenomena of facilitation and 
inhibition. The " chronaxy " theory of Lapicque* employs 
similar quantitative concepts, defining the functions of the 
S5mapse in terms of the time it takes to excite a neurone. 

“ Every tissue has, as it were, its own private time-value."* 
Only when the time-value of one neurone is equal to that of 

* Arch f. d.ges. Physiol., CXXII, 1908. 

* " The Relation of Stimulation and Conduction in Irritable Tissne-s 
to Changes in the Permeability of the Limiting Membranes," Am J. 
Physiol., XXVIII, 1911, Protoplasmic Action ani Nervous Action 

(1923) • 

" 7 'he Conduction of the Nervous Impulse (1917) 

* L’excitabtliti enfoncUon du temps (igzO). 

* C. K. Ogden, The Meaning of Psyciwlogy {1926), p. 52 f. 
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another, or longer by an integral number of times, can con- 
duction occur. 


We may here refer very briefly to the study of nervous 
and mental phenomena connected with work, fatigue, and 
sleep. The phenomena of the " curve of work," especially 
the increasing or decreasing efficiency which attends con- 
tinued application to a task, were investigated late in the 
nineteenth century by Cattell,‘ Mosso,“ Kraepelin,* and 
others. Studies of fatigue have been very numerous in 
recent years, especially in connection with industrial pro- 
blems. The study of the curve of work during the day, and 
of the effect of rest-periods, has apparently yielded results of 
immediate practical value. 

Interwoven with such concerns is the attempt to clarify 
the problem of “ mental fatigue.” Mosso,* Sherrington,' and 
others have made it clear that tliere is such a thing as nervous 
fatigue aside from muscular fatigue, but this has not proved 
to be a solution of the problem. Nor has Sherrington's 
demonstration that nervous fatigue is chiefly a matter of the 
synapse proved sufficient. To be sure, physical work may, 
as in Dockeray’s" experiments, make suhsequent mental 
work more difficult. But evidence that mental work causes, 
within a short time, a marked decrease in the efficiency in the 
mental task involved, has been hard to find. The gruelling 
twelve-hour mental-multiplication task of Arai,’ and many 
studies with periods of two to four hours, suggest that 
profound fatigue in mental functions is at best a phenomenon 
much rarer than had been supposed. The studies of Dodge,® 
Muscio,® and others, make it doubtful, in fact, whether 
there is any single entity underlying the term " fatigue.” 

The influence of humidity, temperature, illumination, and 
other factors bearing upon efficiency, han been examined in 

1 Philos. Stud., Ill, 1886, p. 489. 

’ E.g., Arch. ital. de biol., XIII, 1890, 

’ E.g., Philos. Stud., XIX, igoz, 

* Arch. Hal. de biol., XIII, 1890. 

' Integrative Action of the Nervous System (igo6). 

• " Tlie Effects of Physical Fatigue on Mental Efficiency," Kansas 
Vniv. Sci. Bull, IX, 1915. 

’ Mental Fatigue (19x2), 

• “ The Laws of Relative Fatigue," Psychol. Rev., XXIV, 1917, 

* E.g., “ Is a Fatigue Test Possible ? ’* Brit. J. Psychol., Xll, 1921-2, 
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Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, especially 
during the last fifteen years.* However, the most intensive 
as well as the most satisfactory work in this department, is 
the study of the influence of drugs. The many investigations 
of Kraepelin® have been supplemented by the work of 
Rivers," Dodge and Benedict,* and others, on the effects of 
alcohol ; of Hollingworth' on the effects of caffein ; of Hull 
on the effects of tobacco ; and by many other studies. 

" Theories of sleep have become abundant. While the 
results of experimentation are far from clear, fatigue poison^ 
evidently do help to induce sleep, but posture, freedom from 
disturbance, and habit clearly play an important r 61 e. Free- 
dom from disturbance has been especially emphasized by 
Sidis,8 whose experimental induction in both animals and 
human beings of quasi-sleeping or " hypnoidal ” states has- 
served to justify this emphasis. Postural and other muscular 
factors have been stressed by H. M. Johnson." Between the 
rival assertions that the brain during sleep is over-supplied 
with blood and that it is under-supplied, the former appears 
through the work oi J. ¥. Shepardr# to have gained the 
ascendancy. Evidently the fragments of evidence available 
serve only to make the nature of sleep as obscure as that of 
'' fatigue.” 


* For an account of research upon these anrt allied problejns. see 
Pnffenbergor, Applied Psychology (1927). 

* JJ.g., MUnch. Med. Wochenschr., XLVI, 1S99. 

“ The Influence of Alcohol and Other Drugs on Fatigue (1908). 

* The Psychological Effects of Alcohol {1915). 

" " The influence of Caffcin on Mental and Motor Eflicioncy,".<!lrc/i 
of Psychol., No. XXII, 1912. 

* ” The Influence of Tobacco Smoking on Mental and Motra 
Efiiciency," Psychol. Monogr., XXXIII, 1924. 

’ A summary is given in Howell's Text Book of Physiology, 7Ui ed. 
(’■018). 

" "An Experimental Study of Sleep," /. Abn. Psychol., Ill, 190S 9. 

* " An Essay toward an Adequate Explanation of Sleep." Psychol. 
Bull., XXIII, 1926, 

The Circulation and Sleep {1914). 



CHAPTER XXIV 


A SUMMARY AND AN INTERPRETATION 


The order and connection of ideas is ihe same as the order and con- 
nection of things. — Spinoza 

A BRIEF review of the major movements which have been 
considered may take the form of examining the changes in 
interest which have constantly marked new fields for inten- 
sive study, as well as that of outlining a few general character- 
-istics of the whole period under consideration. The former 
task is the simpler, and may best be undertaken first. 

The introduction of experimental method into the study of 
sensory functions had already bi'ought promise, in the days 
of Bell and Goethe, that psychology as well as physiology was 
to be profoundly aflcctcd. In the hands of Weber such a 
hope was carried much nearer to fulfilment ; not only were 
many sensory and perceptual functions experimentally 
studied, but a great generalization regarding ” just noticeable 
differences " was offered, wliich led, in the hands of Fcchner, 
to the establishment of those " psychophysical methods ’’ 
which did so much to teach psychologists to think in quantita- 
tive and in experimental tcims. During the middle of the 
century came also the epoch-making investigations of Helm- 
holtz, in the physiology of eye and ear, and in the measure- 
ment of reaction-time. The first fruits of the evolutionary 
theory appeared in Gallon's study of individual differences, 
with special reference to heredity. His research on imagery 
and association marked further fields for experimental 
examination. The movement led by Wundt, and having its 
headquarters in the Leipzig laboratory for psychology, led, 
in the work of Ebbinghaus, CatteU, and many others, to the 
remarkably rapid conquest of many complicated problems in 
memory, perception, and association. The end of the nine- 
teenth century, and the first years of the twentieth, witnessed 
not only the extension of experimental methods to include 
some of the most complex processes of thinking and willing, 
but the dehmitation of several new branches of psychology 
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which aimed to be empirical even though a thorough-going 
experimental technique was not yet available. The psycho- 
logy of childhood, social psychology, and the psychology of 
religion became recognized fields, each with its empirical 
technique. In the same period the experimental study of 
learning took on new forms in the analysis of motor skill, 
and in the founding of an experimental animal psychology. 
The data upon learning and memory, together with new 
materials from neurology and physiology, made possible the 
fusion of the traditional problems of learning, memory, associa- 
tion, perception, and reasoning ; the “ neurone theory ’’’ 
and the “ conditioned reflex ” served as clues in the sim- 
plification of these problems. The “ behaviourism ” which 
appeared as one consequence of these events had soon 
to contend with another psychological system, psychj»M« 
analysis, which, arising from clinical studies, began in the 
second decade of the present century to alter in many ways 
the outlines traced by laboratory psychology. Perhaps the 
two greatest interests of the last decade of psychological 
history are the analysis of the affective life and the develop- 
ment of instruments to measure intelligence and other 
complex functions. 

The picture thus rudely drawn, exaggerating, even more 
than has the preceding text, the dominance of special problems 
and the sharpness of transitions, is subject to some geograph- 
ical qualifications. German psychology, so long tlie vanguard 
of experimentalism, has tended, in recent years, to emphasize 
philosophical problems, in some of which experimental methods 
are gladly used at crucial points, while in others most 
students are quite content to dispense with them. French 
psychology has, for several generations, had its centre in 
psychiatric conceptions, but has, in the work of Binet, con- 
tributed powerfully to the testing movement. The two foci 
around which American psychology has revolved are experi- 
mental method and the technique of testing. British psycho- 
logy, while until very recently much less cordial to experi- 
' mental research, has, since Gallon, continued to make 
important contributions to statistical method. The influence 
of Austria has been felt in the psychoanalytic movement, 
while Switzerland, long renowned in education, has continued 
to do much for the science of pedagogy. The chief Italian 
contributions have come by way of neurology. Russian 
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work upon the “ conditioned response ” ]ias leavened 
psychology evciy where. 


Throughout the last lew decades certain general tendencies 
seem to be fairly consistently at work, serving to make 
contemporary psychology a creature quite unlike the psycho- 
logy of Helmholtz’s day. not only in respect to a greater 
store of knowledge, but in respect to its fundamental purposes. 
^ First, as regards the transition from structural to functional 
problems. The hope of analysing the ultimate constituents 
of mental life and of stating their interrelations has slowly 
waned, partly because of the immense difficulties encountered 
and partly because of a biological interest, which, following 
■rihe evolutionary theory, has made functions and adjustments 
the matters of most absorbing interest. The desire to makg 
psychology a biological science has constantly impelled 
psychologists to find in their subject matter instances of 
general biological laws. The practical demands of education 
and industry have contributed their quota to the tendency. 

Secondly, the habit of thinking of mental life as an 
aggregate of parts has tended to give way to the notion of the 
organism as a whole. The evolutionary tlicoi y has played its 
part here also. But the experimental problems of physiology 
and psychology have themselves frequently proved refractory 
to a purely andytic method. The necessity of imdcrstanding 
the interrelation of functions has made it necessary to look for 
larger patterns of experience and behaviour, patterns com- 
prising, in many cases, the whole life of the individual. 
Psychoanalysis and the Gestalt psychology appear to be not 
the cause, but simply two important expressions of this 
trend. 

Thirdly, in consequence of the first two movements, and 
of the constant emphasis of science upon the mathematical 
method, psychology has moved from qualitative to quantita- 
tive problems. The dream of Herbart and Fechner, of stating 
the inner recesses of experience in quantitative terms, has 
not been fulfilled ; but the analysis of processes and functions 
has, since Helmholtz, yielded a richer and richer harvest 
of quantitative laws. Such laws, whether pertaining to the 
‘ time-relations of mental processes, or to the phenomena of 
learning and forgetting, or to the growth of intelligence, or to 
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other complex statistical problems, give to students of 
contemporary psychology -the sense of speaking in the 
“ universal language of science.” Long baffled by the 
inability to cite verifiable laws relating to the world of mental 
qualities, they have found themselves, in many cases, enabled 
through mathematical methods to generalize, to predict, 
and to control. 

Fourthly, there has come about, in consequence of all 
these tendencies, an unexpected change of emphasis : experi- 
mental methods have in many fields been displaced by 
genetic and statistical methods. The hope of success in aiT 
experiment depends upon the possibility of isolating distinct 
factors, and treating separately the influence of each experi- 
mental variable upon the phenomenon whose nature is under 
examination. Experimentation, in this sense of the term, w af), 
a fruitful — in fact, the only fruitful — method in the analysis 
of many of those problems of physiological psychology which 
dominated the latter part of the nineteenth century. As 
more complicated problems have been approached, and as 
the raising of new problems has more and more outstripped 
the exiferimenter’s ingenuity in devising suitable methods, 
diffidence or even despair has in many cases tended to replace 
the enthusiasm of a generation ago. Not, indeed, that 
experimental methods have ceased to gain in variety- and in 
reliability ; but they have been hopelessly unable to keep 
pace with the imperative demand for more factual material 
upon the emotional and volitional life, the nature of suggest- 
ibility and imitation, the relative importairce of heredity and 
environment in the causation of individual differences, the 
manner in which social likes and dislikes, ambitions and 
ideals, are acquired, and a host of equally pressing questions. 

But another method of analysing complex phenomena has 
been gaining headway, one which the biologist has employed 
with profit for a century. Complicated things are apt, most 
of the time, to have relatively simple origins, and this holds 
good for the study of individuals, of species, and even in 
many cases of social groups. The importance of embryology 
for anatomy and histology can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Just such a genetic approach is now demanded by students of 
nearly every branch of psychology. The meagre data now 
furnished by the psychology of childhood and adolescence 
are eagerly caught up by all who seek to understand the 
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intricacies of adult lile. The origin of attitudes and purposes 
is, however, not the only type of problem which has thus 
undergone metamorphosis. Even such time-honoured 
questions as those relating to reasoning and perception are 
coming to be seen as essentially developmental pro- 
blems. 

The growth of statistical methods is no less striking. 
Pearson's correlation method has been in use only a third of a 
century, yet nearly every problem in which quantities are 
handled now witnesses its use, or the use of the much more 
'complicated mathematical methods which have developed 
from it. The relation between two variables has actually 
been found to be statable in other terms than those of 
experiment. The intelligent use of correlation methods 
,,^rmits the detection of relations in many situations which 
defy experimental analysis. Even the degree of dependence 
may be indicated, or, more strictly, the relative importance 
of one causal factor in comparison with others. From this 
emerges a fact fraught witJi remarkable possibilities. Yule’s' 
method of " partial correlation " has made possible the 
mathematical " isolation " of variables which cahnot be 
isolated experimentally. The computation of the correlation 
between any two factors in a complex situation was previously 
impossible, because the many unknowns might be related to 
one or to both of the variables under consideration. Partial 
correlations remove any or all desired variables from a 
complex ; the correlation of any two may then be 
worked. 

But correlation methods necessitate in general large 
numbers of cases, besides involving many other dif&culties 
and dangers, and it is too early to tell whither they are lead- 
ing. What they have already yielded and what they are 
likely to yield to psychology through constant statistical 
advances is nevertheless of such major importance as to 
lead the writer to the opinion that the only twentieth-centuiy 
discovery comparable in importance to the conditioned- 
response method is the method of partial correlations. 

'There is, of course, no opposition between genetic and 
statistical methods on the one hand and experimental 
methods on the other. All three are, in fact, used together 


^ Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (igii) 
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in many studies. Further, experimental methods, having 
the longest history and having attained a more thorough 
testing in the hands of many generations of scientists, are 
likely to i-emain the most direct and satisfactory method for 
many problems, and the court of last appeal whenever they 
are available. 


The development of quantitative methods in the psychology 
of the past three generations, whether as an adjunct to 
experimental, to genetic, or to other inquiries, seems, however^ 
to have certain profound implications for the subject matter 
of psychology as a science. These implications have already 
become apparent for many subdivisions of psychology, and 
appear to be in a fair way to attain equal significance for t. l^_ 
entire field. 

The first mathematical generalization yielded by nineteenth- 
century psychology was " Weber's Law.” It became 
apparent in the course of time that the law held only in a 
" middle range ” of intensities, and that many other diffi- 
culties a'ltended not only the attempt to give it metaphysical 
significance, but even its verification as a law of " just notice- 
able differences.” 

The studies of Ebbinghaus yielded a mathematical 
generalization of radically difierent character. -He demon- 
strated clearly, in his own case, that beyond a given point 
learning ceased to increase in even pace with the time 
expended on the task. Arithmetically increasing units of 
time brought, to be sure, increasing achievement, but 
achievement which followed the principle of " diminishing 
returns.” The type of curve thus plotted was duplicated by 
Ebbinghaus’s " curve of forgetting,” except, of course, that 
it was inverted. In forgetting, as in learning, the effect of 
constant additional units of time was to produce less and less 
change in the organism. Cattell's study of the effect of 
practice upon reaction-time gave similar results ; in other 
words, a different form of learning exhibited the same 
principle of diminishing returns. The work of Bryan and 
Harter further confirmed the principle in quite another sort 
of learning. And whatever complexities are introduced by 
other variables or constants, Ebbinghaus’s general quantita- 
tive conception of the form of learning and forgetting curves 
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has been very solidly cslalilishcd.' Thnrstone,' utilizing this 
principle, has recently offered a formula to cover all the 
phenomena of learning, account being talcen of difficulties 
in the material and of many other factors. Another instance 
of this principle of " diminishing returns “ appears in the 
phenomena of inteUectiial growth. To compare the intel- 
lectual gain during a given year with that occurring during 
another year presents difficulties ; but it is clear from recent 
work that, if not at birth, at least somewhere in the growth- 
curve the increase of intelligence begins to " taper off." 
TDiminishing returns from time aie evident. 

The *' normal frequency curve ” of intelligence and of many 
other abilities presents another mathematical generalization 
of wide significance. The fact that normal frequency curves 
^e found at each age-level during intellectual growth makes 
it possible to construct, so to speak, a poly-dimensional state- 
ment of mental functions ; three or more dimensions are 
already employed in some formula: for individual abilities. 
The extensive statistical work of Spearman and his school, 
whatever the final position assigned lo the theory of “ general" 
and " special " factors, offers another highly important 
" two-dimensional '' or “ poly-dimcnsional '' approach to 
psychological data. The quantitative laws already dis- 
covered in the fields of optic.s, acoustics, reaction-time, 
fatigue, and pharmaco-psycbology, to mention only a tew 
departments, have already become very numerous. Applied 
psychology has been enabled, in many cases, to predict 
successfully the output of work to be expected from given 
conditions of illumination, ventilation, climate, diet, etc. 
The great complexity of the factors entering into any mental 
activity make difficult, however, the establishment of laws 
of wide general validity. Tliey are, moreover, subject to a 
fundamental qualification. Apparently, individual differences 
of three major types must be taken into account in all general 
laws. Individuals differ in maturity, in experience, and in 
hereditary constitution. At least these three variables appear 


At tUe " physiological limit " learning curves seem to become 
straight lines. Actually we are dealing with ii new and confusing 
factor. ' The subject's benefit from practice balances against hi,s lost.es 
from disuse ; the beginnings of the curve of forgetting are masked by 
the effects of continued effort 

’ " The Learning Curve Equation," Psychol. Monogr., XXVI, 1918-9. 
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to be necessary in addition to all those pertaining to any 
special problem. 

The reader will have noticed, however, that not one of 
the laws indicated is a law pertaining to mental states in 
relation to other such states. The great majority of them, 
in fact, look suspiciously like physiological laws, and nothing 
more. To this point we must give closer attention. 

The principle of diminishing returns, so important in the 
study of learning and forgetting, is apparent in many rela- 
tively simple nervous and muscular changes. Even the 
modification of non-living objects as a result of physical, 
agencies, obeys, in many cases, such a law. There is every 
reason to believe that the law of diminishing returns in learn- 
ing and forgetting is no mere “ parallel ’’ to laws which hold 
for the modification of the nervous system. They appear 
to be, quite simply, the same laws. The quantitati^' 
advances of physiology are in the mean time leading physiolo- 
gists to speak, as physicists do, largely in terms of numbers, 
letters, cosines, and integrals. Physiology, in other words, 
is undergoing a metamorphosis identical with that which 
characterizes psychology. Every new quantitative general- 
ization in cither science brings nearer the discovery, by both 
groups, of a system of laws which hold for the phenomena of 
the other science in exactly the same sense in which they 
hold for their own. 

Quite aside from all theories as to the relation of mind and 
body, the subject matter of psychology and the subject 
matter of physiology are already merging, and seem likely 
before long to become simply one subject matter — the 
quantitative laws of the organism. It is perhaps not entirely 
fanciful to suggest that as our knowledge and our language 
become more precise, the answer to the question, How much 
' does it hurt ? ” may be “ j[2xy*cosk." 

Of course, all physical and mathematical research into the 
nature of quantities must affect such a quantitative psycho- 
logy. In particular the “ quantum theory ” makes it prob- 
able that integers rather than continua will be the chief con- 
ceptual tools. Something not unlike the dream of the 
Pythagoreans may, in fact, be fulfilled. '' This solid, solid 
universe " may turn out to be, as far as science can know it, 
simply a pattern of numbers. 

And belief in the finality of science seems to be the first 
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element hi the credo ol contemporary psychology, all other 
finalities being abandoned to the claims ol relativism. A 
brief attempt to describe what " science ” currently means 
may therefore he ventured. At least four steps in scientific 
method seem generally recognized : observation ; classifica- 
tion of observations ; hypotheses as to relations present 
among data ; isolation of separate factors in tlie situation 
in order to verify or refute such hypotheses. None of these 
steps needs to be defined in rigidly quantitative terms ; yet, 
historically, all have tended, and continue to tend, in the 
'direction of such definition. “ Science ’’ means, then, if 
this summary is not essentially incorrect, one special method 
of handling the world quantitatively ; and, among quantita- 
tive methods, the one which has in most cases proved most 
effective. 

The procedure just described involves certain presupposi- 
tions as to the possibilities ol “ analytic ” method ; it is 
based upon the axiom that the whole is the sum of its parts. 
For most purposes this procedure has justified itself. Not 
only psychology, but physical science, is at present in the 
throes of the complex problem as to the possibility .'through 
the analytic method, ol understanding the structure or con- 
stitution of real things. At this writing it appears probable, 
however, that quantitative methods are applicable to the 
study of relations and structures, as well as to that of con- 
stituent parts, and that the various steps in scientific method 
are equally suitable for the analysis of constituent parts and 
for the determination of types of organization. The possibil- 
ity of confirming through experimental and mathematical 
methods even such relational systems as " relativity ” itself 
is illuminating. 

There remain, however, not only vast possibilities for the 
discovery of more adequate intellectual instruments than 
those known to contemporary " science,” but at least a 
reasonable possibility that our whole conception of quantities 
may, as we have long been told so earnestly, turn out to be 
just as relative as " knowledge ” itself. Moreover, men are 
scarcely likely to lose interest in their own experiences and 
those of their fellows, and their desire to understand those 
experiences is scarcely likely to be satisfied by any;^of the 
rich treasures which quantitative methods may sdeld. The 
direct examination of much of our own experience is admit- 
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tedly difficult, and the establishment of even the roughest 
working principles regarding the nature and interrelations 
of such experience is more Uian baffling. But, when the 
laws of physiology and of quantitative psychology have 
merged, a century hence, psychology will, I think, still be 
struggling, and with some measure of success, to devise 
reliable methods for the direct study ol experience, methods 
which we cannot at present even dimly outline. The study 
of our own selves is an occupation so ahsorhing that neither 
the inadequacy ol existing methods nor our despair of finding 
new ones may be allowed to survive. It may well be that- 
psychology, precisely because of its concern with problems 
refractory to existing methods, will be the means of wresting 
from nature new methods and realities which wi.11 in tim e 
become indispensable to every effort to understand our 
world. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY AS A “ NATURAL 
SCIENCE ” 

In the following the attempt will be made to consider some 
aspects of contemporary German psychology in more detail. 
Examinipg the different fields of research and the different 
methods used, the attempt at mere enumeration of these 
aspects with regard to research material and method may not 
present serious difficulties. Difficulties of this kind, however, 
arise at once if the historian wishes to sketch the dominant 
features in modern Germany psychology. The determina- 
tion of the dominant trends is more than a mere recording of 
such trends ; it is an historical interpretation of these trends. 

Viewed historically, it seems, at least so far as German 
psychology is concerned, that the chief trend is toward a 
qualitative psychology and that Hans Henning^ characterizes 
this trend adequately when he writes, " Until the turn of the 
century it was believed that one could grasp the mind with 
number and measure . . . since 1900 there has developed a 
qualitative psychology which concerns itself less with num- 
bers and more with kinds of experience and qualitative 
analysis.” It would undoubtedly be incorrect to characterize 
all trends of modern German psychology as qualitative, as 
it would be inadequate to say that the tendency to quantifica- 
tion dominated ^ fields of psychology before 1900. But 

* C/t Ogden, R.M„ " Axe there any sensations ? " Am, J, Psychol., 

xxxin, 1932. 
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it seems to be true that from the turn of the century on, the 
qualitative trend has become moie and more dominant a 
trend which, as could easily be shown, originated in the nine- 
teenth century. It is also fair to say that before 1900 
physiological psychology, with its emphasis on " measure ’’ 
and " number," and with its close relation to natural science 
was in the foreground, so that Ziehen^ could write, “ Empirical 
psychology has become physiological psychology." As 
regards quastiones facti this "empirical” psychology was 
satisfied with determining the " facts " in a rather hmited 
•field, and — owing to its dependence on the methods of 
natural science — with recording them as real " facts,” especi 
ally when they permitted of quantitative treatment. A 
strong positivistic trend is easily recognizable in the field ol 
scientific psychology in Germany before 1900, but then, at 
Sst hard to recognize, “ the voice of a mild scepticism 
to use Felix Krueger’s term — was heard when the results 
of all this painstaking work were examined. The "hope- 
lessness ” of such a psychology, to employ one of Moebius’ 
phrases, was emphasized, and psychologists became less and 
less inclined to teach what Duiilap has called a “ ps&udofinal 
system of facts.” 

Thus the historian may consider the turning away from the 
positivistic trend as the domiiiani feature of contemporary 
German psychology, if wc mquirc into the " why ’’ of this 
change — we shall not attempt here to give an exhaustive 
answer — it will be necessary to view the history of modem 
German psychology not as an isolated phenomenon but as a 
development which is closely related to the history of other 
fields of scientific and non-scientific endeavour. Here the 
theory of the historian Karl Lamprecht, Wundt’s colleague 
at Leipzig, is of considerable interest. For Lamprecht, 
history is " social psychological science,” in fact nothing but 
" apphed psychology.’’* For him, German history in its 
political, social, economic, and scientific aspects — and not only 
German history — is a sequence of periods of “ psychic dissoci- 
ation ’’ and of " synthesis.” He believes that it is character- 
istic of the periods of dissociation and transition that men are 
overwhelmed by a vast amoimt ol hitherto unknown, or at 

.Ziehen, T., Leitfaden der plnsiologischen Psychologic (1891), 

Lampreclit, K., Moderne Geschichtswissonschafi (1905). 
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least unusual stimuli, by thousands of new impressions which 
cannot be synthesized. Consequently, a naturalistic attitude, 
a state of dissociation arises. Lamprecht views the last 
decades of the nineteenth century as such a transitional 
epoch, in which not only radical socio-political and economic 
changes took place, but in which natural science underwent 
most important revolutions. In such an era of transition 
both the natural scientist and the psychologist " make their 
investigations under the pressure of an unheard-of nervous 
tension . . . under these circumstances sciences exhibit a 
tendency to a minute division of labour.” Whether or not 
the positivistic trend during the last decades of the nineteenth 
and at the beginning of the twentieth century can be explained 
by Lamprecht's very attractive theory as due to the '' dissoci- 
ating ” influence of new stimuli which are said to destroy the 
sjmthesis of psychic life is an rmsettled matter. It is clSST* 
that this theory itself is open to many objections, especially 
on account of its close relation to " cyclic " interpretations 
of history. 

We assume,however, that Lamprechtisrightin bringing out 
the fact'that in the period in question the chief interest, not 
only in psychology but in most sciences, was directed towards 
the qucBstiones facti and very often towards savoir -pour 
privoir. Moreover, it seems fair to say that present-day 
psychology testifies to the fact that it is concerned more with 
" synthesis ” in Lamprecht's sense than with " facts.” 

Furthermore, to explain the " empirical," “ positivistic " 
and *' quantitative ” trend before the rise of a qualitative 
psychology in Germany, it is necessary to recall the fact that 
psychology in Germany was and still is closely related to 
philosophy. Considering this dose alliance of psychology 
and pMlosophy, the attempt might be made to trace the 
change in psychology back to certain developments in philo- 
sophy., Having obtained darity as to the mature of the 
devdopments in philosophy, it might not be difflcult, then, 
to account for the dominant trend in modern psychology. 

First, the alleged alliance of psychology and philosophy 
is to be considered. A psychologist, for instance, in America, 
where psychology has " freed ” itself from philosophy, may 
be somewhat surprised at the fact that work in physiologic^ ' 
psychology or in experimental psychology in general should 
necessarily develop great interest in philosophy. He might 
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well understand that those aiming at a “psychological 
psychology." as Arthur Stein calls it,^ need a philosophical 
basis ; but why this philosophical basis should be necessary 
for someone who is interested in experimentation and collec- 
tion of facts wiU be less clear to him. It is not our task here 
to discuss the relation between philosophy and psychology, 
but we must simply record the fact that in general even the 
“ biologically- ” or " experimentally-minded ” psychologist 
fai Germany up to the present day resorts to philosophy. 
Even if he wishes to reduce psychological work to the careful 
collection of “ facts," he tries philosophically to justify this 
endeavour on theoretical grounds. Even if he considers 
philosophy as incompatible with biological psychology, he , 
seeks by the very use of philosophical methods to justify 
this aversion. This point is Ulustrated by glancing over a 
l^of German psychologists belonging to different “ schools." 
Their close relation to philosophy becomes apparent, no 
matter whether they are contemporaries or not. Adopting 
provisionally Messer’s classification, ^ we have on the one 
Lnd a group of psychologists who cliiefly depend on 
experimental methods and emphasize the physiological 
aspects, and on the other hand “ pure " psychologists whose 
chief method is introspection and whoso chief interest is 
centred in “ higher " mental i^roccsses. In the first group 
we may name men like Wundt, Ziehen, Ebbinghaus and G. E. 
Muller, in the second group Lipps, Cornelius, Brentano, 
Ehrenfels, Meinong, Witasek. Stumpf, Pfander, Brunswig, 
Scheler, and Twardowski. Messer places himself and the 
representatives and adherents of the Wiirzburg School, as 
K^e, Marbe, Bfihler, Lindworsky, Honigswald, Sdz, and 
Girgensohn, between the “experimental’’ and "pure 
psychologists. The perusal of such a list brings home to us 
that most of these men have contributed work or have been 
interested in epistemology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, Wtssen- 
schaftsiheme or other fields of philosophy. The conneebon 
between phfiosophy and psychology has been and stiU is a 

very dose one in Germany. . 3 i. 

The question remains : in what way does the student of 
contemporary phdosophical thought account for _ the mam 
tendencies of current psychology? To put the inquiry m 


I Messer, A., Psychologie (1914) ■ 
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this form seems to beg the question. As regards the relation 
of psychology to philosophy, it is more often a case of mutual 
dependence than a dependence of psychology on philosophy ; 
it seems, furthermore, that sometimes the main conceptions 
of present-day psychology assume a striking similarity to 
concepts developed in fields of philosophical thought which 
are far from being closely related to psychology. To prove 
such a statement would require a rather detailed analysis 
which cannot be undertaken here. It may suffice to call 
attention to the dominant conceptions of contemporary 
philosophy by referring to the outstanding phUosophicaJ 
movements, the influence of which makes itself felt in 
psychology as well as in other sciences. Here we may 
mention the different Neo-Kantian schools (Riehl ; H. Cohen, 
Natorp, Cassirer ; Windelband, Rickert, Lask ; L. Nel^flji^ 
Husserl's phenomenology; and the group of " Lebensphilo- 
sophen," Who represent a certain anti-inteUectualistic point 
of view. Wc can readily see how the Neo-Kantian emphasis 
on " acts " which posit " phenomena " and on ” functions " 
which ^ake " experience " possible has been instrumental 
in shaping the concepts of current psychology. A similar 
importance must be attached to the " descriptive analysis " 
in the field of " phenomenology " and the rejection of quanti- 
fication in the case of the " Lebensphilosophcn.” There is no 
doubt that present-day psychology emphasizes " functions ” 
and " acts " more than " phenomena,” the dynamic more 
than the static, the synthetic view and the description of the 
various aspects of a phenomenon more than the analysis, 
and the inadequate, though quantitative, consideration of 
only one aspect of the phenomenon ; it emphasizes the 
" whole ” more than the " elements.” In short, the main 
conceptions developed stand in rather close relation to 
present-day philosophical formulations. 

We may say that the rise of a qualitative " psycholo^ 
finds, if not its explanation, at least its comterpart in certain 
dominant trends of German philosophy. The fact that this 
qualitative trend in psychology is closely related to similar 
trends not only in various fields of social science, but also of 
"natural science,” does not need any further elaboration. 
This dose relation is not surprising, since the line of demarca- 
tion between " scientific philosophy " and the different 
sciences has always been a fluctuating one. 
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In the following we shall undertake a brief characterization 
of the main " schools ’’ in contemporary German psychology. 
Such an analysis should show that the attempt to epitomize 
this psychology by referring to it as a " qualitative ” one 
seems to be historically justifiable, but it will also show that 
there are other trends which are not to be overlooked. In 
attempting a characterization, we shall not begin by reviewing 
the developments in different fields of research. A survey of 
this kind would perhaps lead us to the conclusion that the 
development of “ psychotechnics ” (industrial psychology 
and related fields) in recent years is the most conspicuous 
phenomenon in German psychology. From such an anglp 
would be necessary to record for instance that the " German 
State Railway ” has established hundreds of psychotechnical 
*«»ting stations. Of course, it is an interesting problem for 
the historian to show the ramifications of recent psychological 
research in different fields : from psychophysical investiga- 
tions (Wirth) to " psycho- " and " electrodiagnosis ’’ (Moede, 
Piorkowsld, Giese),from the social psychology of chicks to 
" geopsychology ” (Hcllpach) ; but there is no doubj: that a 
deeper historical understanding will be arrived at by reviewing 
the principles rather than the fields of research, the hypotheses 
directing research rather than the " facts ” found in starting 
from one of these hypotheses. 


We shall consider first the " personalistic psychology " of 
William Stern.^ It is not necessary to summarize his work 
in experimental, " differential,” and applied psychology, in 
child psychology, in the psychology of testimony and of 
language, though this work abundantly illustrates many of 
the theses of " personalistic psychology.” 

This psychology is closely related to Stern’s philosophical 
S3mtem, his " critical personalism ” set forth in three volumes. 
It is Stern’s belief that ” scientific psychology and personal- 
istic philosophy ” belong necessarily together. Many of the 
conceptions of personalistic psychology, therefore, can only 

^ Cf. the three volumes of Person mid Sachs : Vol. I, AbUiiung und 
Grundlshre, and od. 1933 ; Vol. tl. Die msnschUche Fers&iUichhsii, 
3rd ed. 1923 ; Vol. Ill, Wertphilosophis, 1924 . Die Psychologie and der 
PersonaUsmus (1917). "Die menschliche Persdnlichkeit und ihr 
psychischos Leben," Zeitschr, f.pdd. Psychol,, XXI, 1920. Cf Williatn 
Stem, vol. 6 of Die PMlosophie der GegenvoaH in Selbstdarstellangen. 
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be fully appreciated through recourse to personalisni. The 
basic concepts of this phUosopliical system throw light on 
Stern’s psychology. From the point of view of philosophical 
analysis it may be said that " critical personalism ” is opposed 
to positivism and apriorism as weU as to all varieties of 
what Stem calls " naive personalism.” From a psychological 
s tan dpoint it is of considerable interest to point out that here 
neither " conscious processes ” nor " behaviour,” but the 
undivided totality of " person ” is made the point of departure 
for a system of philosophy and, of course, for psychology. 
The recourse to “ wholeness ” and the rejection of an “ atom- 
istic ” point of view which seems to be characteristic of 
German psychology nowadays finds a systematic foundation 
in Stem’s personalistic philosophy. In defining ” person,” 
mitas multiplex, purposiveness and singularity are named as 
rbifif characteristics. It is obvious that here the teleolagicdl 
aspect is emphasized. The “ person ” is viewed as a ” pur- 
posive individual unity ” striving toward certain ends. Stern 
admits that the psychic as well as the physical side of the 
" person ” can be subjected to a rigid mechanistic interpre- 
tation in fact the starting point of his whole system is the 
antagonism of the tcleologicsd and the mechanistic principles 
of " person ” and " object,” of the " personalistic ” and the 
“ impersonalistic ” view. But his assumption is that this 
antagonism disappears on tlie basis of a " teleomechanical 
parallelism " ; furthermore that this antagonism is not 
identical witli the mind-body dualism. In fact, it is possible 
to interpret bodily phenomena teleologically or — to use his 
term — ” personalistically," and mental phenomena mechan- 
istically. The “ person,” however, is " psychophysicaBy 
neutral,” and the undeniable fact that persons whose char- 
acteristics are psychophyacally neutral exist must be the 
point of departure for any psychological system. The facts 
of ” consciousness ” or of the " organism ” cannot serve as a 
starting point. It is not difficult to see that the character- 
istics of ” person,” purposive activity, integration of parts 
and individualization, are those characteristics which the 
psychic and the physical side have in common. But physical 
as well as psychic life is to be considered as a secondary 
phenomenon; the undivided totality of the person is of 
prime importance. 

That the individual is in-divisiUle is a fundamental fact 
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frequently lost sight of by introspcctlonists and behaviourists. 
This fact, however, is basic for personalistic psychology. 
From the point of view of this psychology it is pertinent to 
ask why a behaviourist takes the trouble to " prove ” the 
non-existence or non-importance of consciousness, whereas 
one would expect from him a positive interest in what the 
chief characteristics of the " behaviour ” of a human being 
really are, as compared, for instance, with a stone. Why, one 
may ask as a '' personalist,’’ bother about the alleged processes 
of consciousness, and why not go ahead with the description 
ef the behaviour irrespective of its mental or organic com- 
ponents ? But returning from “ the youthful theoretical 
phenomenon of behaviourism,’* as Anathon Aall calls it, to 
personalistic theory, some further impheations of the 
“ psychophysical neutrality ” of “ person *’ should be con- 
siScred. It is Stem’s view that this concept is especially 
Uluminatmg, in fact is basic for the understanding of problems 
like "constitution,” "temperament” and "character,” 

" self-preservation ” and " development,” " types " and 
" Gestedien,” " disposition ” and " heredity,” " expression," 

" action ” and " reaction.” It is, for instance, 'hot the 
outstanding feature of a so-called volitional act that we have 
on the one hand a sequence of bodily movements, in the 
other hand concomitant conscious processes, but that the 
objective environmental constellation is changed by an 
undivided psychophysical act of a purposive nature. (It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to remark that purposiveness does not 
always imply consciousness ; it is ” beyond ” psychic and 
physical.) That scientific analysis may justify an artificial 
isolation of the psychic and the physical component of such 
an act may be admitted ; but it also must be admitted that 
psychology cannot leave out of account those characteristics 
which present themselves before such a separation. In 
general Stern h^plds that the relation of the " person ” to the 
" environment ” is not satisfactorily explained by nativistic 
or empiristic theories. He points to the psychophysically 
neutral fact of " convergence,” i.e., to the fact that every 
action and reaction, every temporary and permanent char- 
acteristic is to be interpreted as the product of an " inner ” 
tendency and an " external " factor. Psychologically, one 
must realize an interdependence, a constant convergence of 
" person ” and “ environment,” in the sense that on the one 
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hand the tendencies directed towards certain ends “ pre- 
dispose ’’ the person to select a limited part of the objective 
world as “ environment ” and that on the other hand the 
objective factors in the environmental constellation decide 
whether or not the teleological activity of the person reaches 
its ends. 

In this connection it is best made clear that the S-R 
(stimulus-response) formula is not applicable in personalistic 
psychology when the relation of “ person ” to *' envir- 

S-P 

onment " is under consideration. Stem writes 

emphasizing the teleological relation. The isolated stimulus 
is not directly related to the isolated response of the person as 
expressed in the " mechanistic ” S-R formula, but to the 
person (P). A certain light-stimulus, then, does not call 
forth an optical perception, but causes the person to respond 
with a perceptive act on the basis of his " auto-teleological ’’ 
tendencies. 

It is easy to see why for a personalistic psychology 
consciousness is not of primary importance, and why the 
function and meaning of consciousness is determined by 
recoBrse to the " person.” The attempt to ascribe a specid 
" substance ” to the psychic or consider it as an aggregate 
of conscious elements is rejected. It would be of some inter- 
est to show in what way Stem shows that “ psychic pheno- 
mena ” or " psychic elements ” presuppose the existence of * 
acts; again, how these acts presuppose “ dispositions,” etc.; 
but we are only concerned here with the r 61 e of tlie whole 
psychic life within the psychophysicaUy neutral person. 
May it suffice to state that a study of Stern’s works makes 
clear that with regard to the psychic Hie, the author is inter- 
ested in its causal ” explanation " as well as in the interpre- 
tation of its " meaning.” The physical and the psychic are 
yoked together in the purposive behavioiv of the person, 
which implies that a ‘‘bit ” of mental behaviour cannot 
have a constant relation to a ‘‘ bit ” of organic behaviour. 
This conclusion is of far-reaching importance for the ‘‘ science 
of expression,” to use Klages’ term,^ and for characterology. 
The attempt to relate “ facial expressions ” or ‘‘ hand move- 

^ Cf. Klages, L , Ausdmchsbewegung wnA GestcUtutigskrafi, GrundU- 
gttng der Wtssensohaft vom Ausdruck (1923). 
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menls in writing ” to dofmitc mental states or processes must 
necessarily be futile. The teleological activity of the total 
person does not permit of such an isolation of mind-body 
elements. It is not possible here to consider how Stern deter- 
mines the function, of conscious processes by recourse to 
" conflicts " in the convergence of “ person ” and “ environ- 
ment,” and how he, in spite of his anti-psychoanalytical 
polemic, justifies the subconscious as a " necessary supple- 
ment " to the conscious with its fragmentary and discon- 
tinuous character ; it may be said at least that the conscious 
processes elicited in the contact between “ environment ” 
and " person,” between “ object ” and ” subject,” necessarily 
misinform us about the “ object ” — ” illusions ” of perception, 
memory and thinking are very frequent — but also with regard 
to the " subject,” since conscious states and processes deceive 
us,*3!? brought out for instance in psychoanalytical studies. 
It is not only a fact that conscious processes represent the 
'• objective ” and ” subjective ” world inadequately or 
incorrectly, but it also is a necessity understood only in the 
light of " personalistic psychology,” for which consciousness 
is a phenomenon of secondary importance. It is, jjerhaps, 
unnecessary to add that Stem, whose earlier work stressed 
the causal “ explanation " of phenomena more than the 
interpretation of their “ meaning,” not only emphasizes the 
" wholeness ” and the " Striiktiir of the person, but — 
aiming at a " tclcomathematics ” — develops definite views 
on *' measurement.” The various changes which his system 
has undergone have not been mentioned, but it should at 
least be brought out that not only in philosophy, but also in 
biology and medicine (F. ICraus*), “personalistic” con- 
ceptions have proved to be extremely valuable. 


In turning to, Gestalt psychology, it becomes apparent in 
the work of Wertheimer, Kohler and Koffka that the 
emphasis on qualitative aspects does not exclude painstaking 
experimentation. The insistence on the "wholeness” 
character of psychic phenomena does not mean, as become 
evident from an examination of the publications of this 

1 Krueger, F., " Der Strnkturbegriil in der Psychologie,” Ber. iib. d. 
VI JI. Kong.f. exp. Psychol., 1923. 

* Kraus, F., Allgemeine und spesielle Pathologic der Person (1919)- 
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school, ^ that productive experimental work is impossible. 

It is possible even in the overworked field of perception. 
But Gestalt psychology favours an " unbefangenes Sehen ” 
(unbiassed seeing) of the phenomena in the sense of Goethe, 
Purkinje, Joh. Muller, and Mach, rejecting analysis which 
destroys the characteristic wholeness properties. £" Observa- 
tion does not lead us to " elements ” or " molecules ” like 
sensation. The fact that observation does not force us to 
admit the existence of " sensation molecules " should be 
taken into consideration as a point of fundamental import- 
ance for psychological work.J To quote Kohler : " I look 
up to the homogeneous blue sky of to-day and find it con- 
tinuous. Not the slightest indication of its being composed 
of real units, nothing of limits or of any discontinuities. 
One may answer that my simple observation is not the method 
to decide this point, but I caimot agree with this argulffSit, 
since we need, first of all, concepts for the understanding of 
our immediate experience ; and the sensation loses a con- 
siderable share of its importance as a fundamental concept, 
if, taking it as something of the molecule type, we find nothing 
to substantiate this idea in direct observation. The con- 
tinuTEy of that region of the sky or of any homogeneous field 
is a positive property of it . And we see that our fundamental 
theoretical concept in this form does nothing to make this 
property understood. On the contrary, a special hypothesis 
would be needed in order to explain how, in spite of the 
existence of sensation molecules the homogeneous field 
becomes a continuum. Therefore the only thing produced 
by this useless assumption is a complication of theory. And 
I lay the more stress on this fact, as we shall see very soon that 
there do occur parts in sensory fields which are real objective 
units though they certainly are not ' sensations.’ The con- 
cept of sensation tends to hide for us the importance of these 
other realities and has done so for a considej^ble time. . , . 
^Simple observation informs us that " real objective units ” as 
part of the sensory field exist ; observation shows us that the 
phenomena are " gestaltet that seeing a house and a tree 

^ See the bibUography in Helson, H., *' The psychology of Gestalt," 
Am. J. Psychol., XXXVI, 1925. 342, 494 ; XXXVII, T926, 25, 189. 

' K6hler, W., "An Aspect of Gestalt Psychology," Psychologies of 
im. 

* Cf. Wertheimer, " Untersuchungen znr Lehrs von der Gestalt. 
II," Psychol, Porsch; IV, 1923, 301. 
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does not give us x sensations correspondingto the house andy 
sensations corresponding to the tree— for instance, 189 house 
and 124 tree sensations. Observation merely shows us a 
house and a tree. Even if we admit that we have exactly 
189 house and 124 tree sensations, the fact still remains that 
phenomenally wo have the characteristic Gestalt of a tree and 
of a house. The fact remains that we cannot have *— a, for 
instance, 170, sensations and 3'+a, 143, sensations. The 
phenomenal world represents certain characteristic groupings 
and configurations ; it has a certain order which cannot be 
accounted for on a " summative ” basis. To quote Kofika, 

“ The sum of sensations is not equal to our phenomenal 
world.’’^ A report on a sum of sensations, referring to hue, 
brightness, saturation, locality, etc., must necessarily leave 
out of account many aspects of the phenomenal world with 
its"attractive or repulsive, beautiful or ugly, stimulating or 
indifferent objects. One might say that the aspects not 
considered in a sensationalistic account serve as a starting 
point for Gestalt psychology. 

The above example is taken from the field of ^optical 
perception. It is assumed, however, that work mother 
fields would also demonstrate the fact that the phenomena 
of mental life are always more or less “ gostaltct,” are always 
determined by certain " wholeness-laws ” (Wertheimer). 
Wertheimer is interested in the formulation of " laws.” It 
is not quite to the point to criticize the Gestalt school for 
rejecting the method of analysis as the " chief instrument of 
scientific psychology.” To reject, or to show the limited 
importance of, the ” analytical attitude "* in psychological 
experimentation does not imply the abolition of scientific 
analysis. The fact that mental phenomena are " gestaltet " 
and have certain characteristic wholeness-properties and 
wholeness-tendencies does not necessarily imply that they 
fail to obey defijpite laws. To reject the " analysis ” of the 
introspectionist who isolates contents from their own con- 
nections, and to disagree with the " analytical attitude " of 
the behaviourist who observes behaviour " bit by bit,’’ 
keeping down to the facts that can be registered or measured, 

^ KofEka, K., " I^ychologie der Wahmehmung," VlJIth Intern. 
Cong, of Psychol , 1926 (Pub. igay). 

> Cf. especially Kofika, " Introspectioii and the Method of Psy- 
chology,” Brit. J. Psychol., XV, 1924. 
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is not at aU identical with rejecting scientifid analysis. This 
view can be easily confirmed by examining the experimental 
work done by the Gestalt school. We need not attempt such 
an examination, but it is desirable to call attention to these 
experiments in general. Some of the phenomena studied 
from the Gestalt angle are perception of movement, contrast 
phenomena, after-images, stereoscopic vision, the perception 
of colours, the influence of form on colour, various optical 
" illusions ’’ and the relation of “ figure ” to " ground.” 
Problems in other sense fields have also been attacked, and 
work has been done in animal psychology, child psychology, 
psychology of thinking and of language.' Gestalt theory, 
though it was formulated in connection with studies in the 
field of optical perception, aims to be more than a theory of 
perception, even more than a psychological theory. 

In 1912 Wertheimer,* in his study of apparent movemsint, 
reached the conclusion that the perception of movement is a 
perception per se, a phenomenon sui generis. If two station- 
ary stimuli are exposed in quick succession, as can be easily 
done in a ^troboscope, a single moving object may be 
perceivsfid. ( Apparent movement may possess aU the attrib* 
utesicireal movement Wertheimer advanced a physiological 
h3q)othesis, that it is not the excitation process of separate 
cortical cells nor the sum of the single excitations which is 
important in phenomenal movement, but that we have to 
assume " cross-processes ” and total processes which result 
as specific wholes from the excitation of the single cells. We 
may mention here that Kofika, Hartmann and KShler* have 
modified Wertheimer’s ” short-circuit theory,” and that 
much experimental work has been done on the various 
phenomena of movement and fusion since 1912. Such work 
shows in concrelo what is meant by the Gestalt point of view, 
although it would be quite impossible to derive the full 
meaning of this hypothesis from a study of this work. 
Phenomena like " movement,” " form," etc,, receive no 

* Cf. for example, KOhler, The Mentaliiy of Apes (1925) ; Koffka, 
The Growth of the Mind (1925). 

“ Wertheimer, " Experimentelle Studien. liber das Sehen von 
Bewegungen," Zeitschr, f. Psychol., 1 X 1 , 1912. See also, Dret 
Abhandhmgen Mr Gestalttheorie (1925), 

« Hartmann, " None Verschmelzungsprobleme,” Psychol. Forsch., 
HI. 1923, 319 ; Kdhler, " ZurTheorie der stroboskopisohen Bewegung," 
Psychol, Forsch,, III, 1923, 397, 
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explanation through reference to purely psychological prin- 
ciples. Such an explanation is attempted, for instance by 
Linke,‘ who contends that the " simultaneous,’’ “ optimal” 
and " successive ” stages in Wertheimer’s movement can be 
accounted for in terms of the psychological phenomena them- 
selves without recourse to physiology. But “ the main 
thesis of Gestalt theory may be said to be that physical 
Gestalten of the nervous system possess properties parallel 
to their phenomenal correlates." We cannot accuse the 
Gestalt psychologists of neglecting the description of the 
pjoperties of the phenomenal world, since they have stressed 
— as has been shown above — many hitherto neglected aspects 
of the phenomena. Aiming at " wholeness-laws," they have 
demonstrated in different studies in perception that con- 
ditions in one place influence conditions in another place, 
thaiwve always deal with a set of stimuli rather than a totally 
isolated stimulus, that not the local properties of the stimuli, 
but the relations of those properties to each other are decisive. 
Nevertheless, Gestalt psychologists are not satisfied witli such 
a phenomenological account. Kohler" demands that the 
organic processes, that proccsse.s in the central "iiervous 
system, should share the c.ssontial functional charact«fetics 
of mental processes. Now psychology, as the science which 
deals with mental processes, finds — to follow KOhlcr’s defini- 
tion — Gestalten as states or procc.sses whose characteristic 
properties and effects are not capable of being compounded 
from the properties and effects of thoir so-called parts. 
Spatial forms and melodies are more than a summation of 
colour points or of tones, etc. (Mach, v. Ehrenfels"). Hypo- 
theses concerning physiological action cannot neglect such 
psychic Gestalten. Psychologically, we do not find inde- 
pendent elements, but “ dependent differentials " ; we find 
Gestalten which are more than the sum of their parts, and 
which are tran^osable, since they do not depend on any 
given set of elements (the two " criteria ’’ of v. Ehrenfels). 
" Evidently only a kind of process which cannot be split 
up into independent local elements would be acceptable as 

" Linke, Gmndfragen der Wahrnehmungslehre (1919)' 

• KOhler, jD(« physischen Gestalten in RuhenndimstaHondirenZitstand 

(^924)' 

• Mach, Analysis of Sensations (igxo). Ehrcnfcls, C. von., " Ueber 
Gestaltqualitaten,” Vierteljahrsch, f. mss. Philos,, XIV, 1890, 249. 
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a correlate of real form.” Physiologically, we must assume, 
therefore, that the processes in the central nervous S5rstem 
are not summations of separate excitations or " and-con- 
nections,” to use Wertheimer’s term, but Gesialt processes. 
Physiological Gestalien then correspond to psychic Gestaltm. 
If it could he demonstrated that in the realm of physics we 
have also Gestalten possessing properties not compoundable 
from their parts, a deeper understanding of physiological and, 
of course, of psychic Gestalten, could be obtained. Now 
Kbhler tries to prove the existence of physical Gestaltm and 
to show the importance of such an approach for psychology. 
We cannot state his views on this subject, but it is Tna^P. 
dear that Gestalt theory is more than a psychological theory. 
It is brought out at the same time that the work previously 
done on Gestaltqualitdten is not basic for this theory. To 
mention only a few names ; v. Ehrenfels, Hofler, Mewwng, 
Cornelius, Witasek, Benussi, Marty. Mach, Stout, Titchener, 
Lipps, Biihler, Stumpf, Schumann and Gelb have been 
interested in this concept of GeslaltqualUdt. Gelb, dealing 
with this concept, traces it back to Plato ; most students of 
the Glhz school have been concerned with “ shapes,” 
" Mwles,” ” relations,” “ founded contents ” and ” objects 
of higher order.” We may say that the study of the litera- 
ture on these problems cxlubits a striking contrast to the 
views of Gestalt psychology. It is of interest to see how 
Cassirer,^ for whom the concept of " invariance " has become 
of outstanding importance in the logical analysis of natural 
sdence, comments on the work which is concerned with 
Gestaltqualitdten. He says : " The possibility of retaining 
an invariant in its meaning, while the members of the relation 
undergo the most various transformations, is only illumined 
and established from a new side in purely psychological con- 
siderations.” This interpretation Written by a Neo-Kantian 
brings home to us that Gestalt psychology and psychology of 
Gestaltqualitdten are different fields. 

It is wrong to assume that the Gestalt school hypostatizes 
" wholeness,” as it would be wrong to think that personalistic 
psychology hypostatizes the “ teleology ” of the person. A 
doser study shows at once that in either case we have to do 
with a carefully worked out hypothesis which, as is claimed, 

1 Cassirer, Substance and Function and Einstein's Theory of Relativity 

(1923). 
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accounts satisfactorily for the facts available. To admit 
that " associative ” processes occur— in a bad cold perhaps 
(Wertheimer) — is one thing : to reject the " association- 
hypothesis " is another thing. Wertheimer’s " wholeness- 
hypothesis ” is compatible with the fact that associations 
exist, but not with the association-Ay^o//jests. Both the 
" bundle-h3T)othesis,” which assumes that mental life can be 
reduced to the summation of elements, and the " association- 
hypothesis " imply “ summation-concepts.” But why 
employ such concepts — this is Wertheimer’s question— since 
itpan be shown that a '' summation that a mere mechanical 
" addition ” takes place only exceptionally and only under 
special conditions and only within narrow limits? Why 
consider such an atypical case as characteristic of the whole 
of mental life ? Observation, as has been shown above, forces 
us ta^work with " wholeness-concepts.” 

It is clear that the views of Gestalt psychology can only be 
adequately appreciated in a S3^tcm of psychology written 
from this angle. This system docs not exist. It is obviously 
difficult to show the value of the Gestalt hypothesis, not only 
^ for the fields of psychology and physiology, but aAso if a 
' reinterpretation of Kantian ” categories ” or of " causai^ ” 
in physics is undertaken. It is the difficulty of the task 
which we wish to emphasize. There is no question about the 
desirability of such a system. Wo cannot properly speak of a 
, new system of psychology unless the theory takes into account 
the findings in the different fields of natural and social science ; 
unless, to put it differently, the psychologist takes a definite 
'' philosophical ” stand. It is in the field of natural philo- 
sophy most of all that Kohler and Wertheimer have advanced 
a number of definite views. In general, their position may be 
characterized as decidedly anti-Humian. " Experience ” is 
not considered as the all-determining factor. " The Gestalt 
problem in perception does not admit of an empiristic 
interpretation.’**^ Empiristic interpretations are not favoured 
in the field of perception ; they are also rejected when it comes 
to formulating a philosophical theory. It may in fact be 
true that “ association psychology is really dead now,” as 
Hans Driesch asserts, in The Crisis in Psychology * In 

1 Kahler, W., " Gestaltprobleme und Anfange oiner Gestaltthcorie," 
Jahresber, itb, d. ges. Physiol. «. exp. Pharmah., 1922, 512, 

• Driesch, H., The Crisis in Psychology (1925) • 
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Germany it seems to be dead, at least in the works on psycho- 
logical theory — but it is not true, of course, that philosophy 
has done away with empiristic views. We can understand, 
therefore, the attempt at a destructive criticism of Hume’s 
philosophy. It goes without saying that the influence of 
“ past experience ” cannot be neglected. To turn to optical 
perception : the grouping, the order, in the field of vision, 
is determined (i) by a complex of external stimTili ; (2) by a 
" Gestalt disposition ” which is the resultant of previous 
perceptive processes ; (3) by the conditions of the “ somatic 
field,” in which the physiological processes corresponding l;o 
the perceived Gestalten take place and which may be influenced 
by conditions in other cortical areas. In some processes the 
psychic correlate has the character of “ inner activity.” This 
account shows that the Gestalt psychologist is aware of the 
influence of “ past experience ” ; nevertheless the " qualita- 
tive and topographical aspects of the stimulus configuration ” 
are his chief concern. Examining tliesc qualitative and topo- 
graphical aspects, he finds that it is not “ past experience,” 
frequency, exercise, etc., which is responsible for the appear- 
ance or'' Gestalten, but that Gestalten are presupposed in the 
ac^iilSttion of experiences, in learning. To refer to optical 
perception, ” this influence of previous life, instead of showing 
how experience makes units out of something else, presupposes 
the existence of the unit as such in previous seeing.” 

The emphasis on the qualitative and topographical aspects 
of the phenomena makes it also clear that “ elements ” of any 
kind must be considered as derivatives and that the prius 
is a phenomenal world which calls forth perceptive, affective, 
evaluative and asthetic " experiences,” a world with 
meaningful objects in a certain order, an environment with 
good, bad, beautiful, repulsive, simple, S3nnmetrical, hard, 
soft, well- and ill-defined objects. 

It is not surprising, furthermore, that th<^ Gestalt psycho- 
logist rejects the " constancy hypothesis," the direct point- 
for-point correlation between sensation and stimulus, and the 
S-R (stimulus-response) formula in its mechanistic sense. It 
often seems as if for the " empirical ” worker who is concerned 
with “ finding ” stimulus-response relationships nothing is 
left to do but to improve his " technique.” Gestalt psycho- 
logy points out the questionable value of such a procedure, 
and calls attention to the fundamental difficulties involved. 
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It appears that such skepticism, or, to express it positively, 
the insistence on " phnnomcnaU Analyse"^ and on the 
" meaning ” of organic processes has led to extremely 
valuable results in questions of cerebral localization, in a 
field in which the endeavour to establish " point-for-point 
representations ” has led, as Edingcr thinks, to a certain 
barrenness.* But, if we consider it a *' biological necessity,” 
as Goldstein and Fuchs do. that in complete hemianopsia the 
'• reorganization ” of the visual field must produce conditions 
similar to normal ones, we understand for instance why the 
function of the anatomical fovea is taken over by a more 
eccentric part of the retina situated in the intact area, by a 
'' pseudofovea,” a fovea in the functional sense. Such 
biologically orientated views do not lead to ” barrenness," 
but are the starting point for productive experimental 
worET 

It seems to the present writer that the work on cerebral 
cases in Frankfurt illustrates very well the two features 
which appear to be the outstanding and most characteristic 
features of Gestalt p.sychology, the insistence on "pheno- 
menal analysis " and on a non-mechanical account oforganic 
processes and of the organism. A further reiasrS' is 
necessary. Some of the views which we have ascribed to 
Gestalt psychology can also be found in the works of other 
German psychologists. Similar statements must be made 
about the other ' ' schools." We arc not hero concerned with 
tracing such interrelations, but wish to om£hasize merely the 
main conceptions of the current schools. 


Turning to the " developmental psychology ” of Felix 
Krueger,* it becomes obvious that the approach to psycho- 
logical problems in his school is in many ways related to m 
approach from^the Gestalt angle. In fact, Sander* recently 


1 Goldstein, K., " Die Topik der Grosshirnnnde in ihter klimschen 
Bedeutung,” DfecA. ZetfacAy./ NewwAA , LXXVIT, I 923 - , 

Gelb and Goldstein, Psychologische Anedysen hwfiiiathologtscher eaue 
auf Grund von Uniersuchungen HirnverleUsier (1920). . , - . . n 

* C/ Kliiver, II., "Visual Disturbances after Cerebral Lesions, 

Psychol. Bull, XXIV, 1927. , 1 

* Rrueger, Ueber Bniwicklungspsyehoiogte [1915), C/. also the vora 

of the Afbe%ten zur Enlwickiangspsychologie, , 

* Sander, " Ueber GestaltquafitAten," Vlllth Intofn, Cong. J 
Psychol, 
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pointed out that the work on GestaUqualitaien in the Leipzig 
laboratory confirmed the findings especially of Koffka, 
Kohler and Wertheimer. Originally, the concept of Gestalt- 
qualitat testified to the fact that many investigators had 
rediscovered wholeness-characteristics in mental life where 
“ exact " work seemed to demonstrate nothing but " ele- 
ments ” and combinations of elements. In developing the 
concept of Gesialiqualitdt, justice was done to certain whole- 
ness properties of the phenomena, but in explaining these 
properties they were considered as secondary products 
dependent on the properties of the " parts ” or " elements*.” 
i,e., as derivatives. Krueger and his followers are inclined to 
reject the view that " GestaUqualitdten ” are the result of 
” collective attention,” or of " creative synthesis,” or of 
" production processes ” on the basis of certain unalterable 
" parts.” They assert that it can be shown experimeiPcally 
that the relation of the “ whole ” to the " parts ” is a different 
one. Dealing specifically with Gestalien, the experiments 
demonstrate that the “ total quality ” of the Gestalt domin- 
ates the qualities of the parts — that these parts, the sub- 
wholes, iiave different " weight,” that they participate to a 
diffoirii degree in the total quality of the " Gestalt.” Genetic- 
ally this total quality is prior to the " part properties.” We 
first become conscious of the whole, and then of the parts. 
It is assumed, furthermore, that Gestalien, as well-defined and 
articulated experiences, have developed from a complete, 
fused, undifferentiated and unarticulated experience. 

It is the emphasis on the developmental aspects which 
seems to distinguish the Gestalt school from the Leipzig 
school. " Developmental ” psychology, which is, according 
to H. Werner,! different from " genetic ” psychology in 
America, has certainly not been neglected by Kohler, Koffka 
and Wertheimer, but there is no doubt that the developmental 
point of view stands more in the foreground of the work of 
Krueger and others in the Leipzig laboratory. Here the 
different fields of perception have been attacked from this 
point of view ; in addition, Krueger demands that develop- 
mental psychology obtain results which can be utilized by 
philology, pedagogy, ethnology, political economy, and 
history. In short, it is necessary, he thinks, to establish a 


* Cf. Werner, Einfilhrung in die Entwichlungspsychologie (1926). 
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It appears that such skepticism, or, to express it positively, 
the insistence on " phunomenale Analyse”'- and on the 
" meaning ’’ of organic processes has led to extremely 
valuable results in questions of cerebral localization, in a 
field in which the endeavour to establish “ point-for-point 
representations ” has led, as Edinger thinks, to a certain 
barrenness.* But, if we consider it a " biological necessity," 
as Goldstein and Fuchs do, that in complete hemianopsia the 
" reorganization ” of the visual field must produce conditions 
similar to normal ones, we understand for instance why the 
function of the anatomical fovea is taken over by a more 
eccentric part of the retina situated in the intact area, by a 
" pseudofovea,” a fovea in the functional sense. Such 
biologically orientated views do not lead to " barrenness," 
but are the starting point for productive experimental 
worTf? 

It seems to the present writer that the work on cerebral 
cases in Frankfurt illustrates very well the two features 
which appear to be the outstanding and most characteristic 
features of Gestalt psychology, the insistence on " pheno- 
menal analysis ’’ and on a non-mechanical account oforganic 
processes and of the organism. A further reKBKiT is 
necessary. Some of the views which we have ascribed to 
Gestalt psychology can also be found in the works of other 
German psychologists. Similar statements must be made 
about the other " schools." We arc not hero concerned with 
tracing such interrelations, but wish to emphasize merely the 
main conceptions of the current schools, j 

Turning to the " developmental psychology " of Felix 
Krueger,* it becomes obvious that the approach to psycho- 
logical problems in his school is in many ways related to an 
approach from^the Gestalt angle. In fact, Sander* recently 

* Goldstein, K., " Die Topik der Grosshimrinde in ihrer klinischen 

Bedentnng," ZWsek. LXXVII, 1923. 

Gelb and Goldstein, Psychologische Analysen hirnpatkologisclier FSUe 
auf Gfund von Untersuchungen Hirnverletgler (1920). 

* C/, Klttver, H., " Visual Disturbances after Cerebral Lesions, 
Psychol. Bull., XXIV, 1937. 

* Krueger, Uebsy Entmchhmgspsychologie (1915). C/. also the volumes 
of the Arbeiten zur Entwichlungspsychologie. 

* Sander, " Ueber Gestaltqualit&ten," Vlllih Inteyn. Co-ng. of 
Psychol, 
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pointed out that the work on GestaltquaUtdten in the Leipzig 
laboratory confirmed the findings especially of Koffka, 
Kohler and Wertheimer. Originally, the concept of Gestalt- 
qualiidt testified to the fact that many investigators had 
rediscovered v/holeness-characteristics in mental life where 
" exact ” work seemed to demonstrate nothing but " ele- 
ments ” and combinations of elements. In developing the 
concept of GestaUqualitdt, justice was done to certain whole- 
ness properties of the phenomena, but in explaining these 
properties they were considered as secondary products 
dependent on the properties of the " parts ” or " elements’,” 
i.e., as derivatives. Krueger and his followers are inclined to 
reject the view that " GestoUqualitaten ” are the result of 
" collective attention,” or of “ creative synthesis,” or of 
" production processes " on the basis of certain unalterable 
" parts." They assert that it can be shown experimefTtally 
that the relation of the " whole " to the “ parts ” is a different 
one. Dealing specifically with Gestalten, the experiments 
demonstrate that the “ total quality ” of the Gestalt domin- 
ates the qualities of the parts — that these parts, the sub- 
wholes, 'have different " weight,” that they participate to a 
diffv/cat degree in the total quality of the " Gestalt.” Genetic- 
ally this total quality is prior to the " part properties.” We 
first become conscious of the whole, and then of the parts. 
It is assumed, furthermore, that Gestalten, as well-defined and 
articulated experiences, have developed from a complete, 
fused, undifferentiated and unarticulated experience. 

It is the emphasis on the developmental aspects which 
seems to distinguish the Gestalt school from the Leipzig 
school. " Developmental ” psychology, which is, according 
to H. Werner,‘ different from ” genetic ” psychology in 
America, has certainly not been neglected by Kohler, Koffka 
and Wertheimer, but there is no doubt that the developmental 
point of view stands more in the foreground of the work of 
Krueger and others in the Leipzig laboratory. Here the 
different fields of perception have been attacked from this 
point of view ; in addition, Krueger demands that develop- 
mental psychology obtain results which can be utilized by 
philology, pedagogy, ethnology, political economy, and 
history. In short, it is necessary, he thinks, to establish a 


* Cf. Werner, EinfUhrung in die EnMcktungspsychologie (1926). 
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It appears that such skepticism, or, to express it positively, 
the insistence on " puinomenale Analyse”'- and on the 
“ meaning ” of organic processes has led to extremely 
valuable results in questions of cerebral localization, in a 
field in which the endeavour to establish " point-for-point 
representations ” has led, as Edinger thinks, to a certain 
barrenness,* But, if we consider it a " biological necessity," 
as Goldstein and Fuchs do, that in complete hemianopsia the 
“ reorganization " of the visual field must produce conditions 
similar to normal ones, we understand for instance why the 
function of the anatomical fovea is taken over by a more 
eccentric part of the retina situated in the intact area, by a 
"pseudofovea,” a fovea in the functional sense. Such 
biologically orientated views do not lead to “ barrenness," 
but are the starting point for productive experimental 
worET 

It seems to the present writer that the work on cerebral 
cases in Frankfurt illustrates very well the two features 
which appear to be the outstanding and most characteristic 
features of Gestalt psychology, the insistence on " pheno- 
menal analysis " and on a non-mcchanical account of organic 
processes and of tlio organism. A further rensSilT is 
necessary. Some of the views which we have ascribed to 
Gestalt psychology can also l)e found in the woi'ks of other 
German psychologists. Similar statements must be made 
about the other " schools,” We are not here concerned with 
tracing such interrelations, but wish to emphasize merely the 
main conceptions of the current scliools. ' 


Turning to the " developmental psychology ” of Felix 
Krueger,* it becomes obvious that the approach to psycho- 
logical problems in his school is in many ways related to an 
approach from^the Gestalt angle. In fact, Sander* recently 

^ Goldstein, K., " Die Topik der Grosshirnrinde in ibrer klinischen 
Bedeutung," ZXscA. Zeitschr.f. Nervenhk., LXXVII, 1923. 

Gelb and Goldstein, Psychologische Analysen kirnpathologischer Fdlh 
auf Grand von Uniersuchungan Hirnverletxter {1920). 

* Cf. Klttver, H,, " Visual Disturbances after Cerebral Lesions, 
Psychol. Ball,, XXIV, 1927. 

* Krueger, Ueber Enlmchlungspsychologie (1915). C/. also the volumes 
ui the Arbeiten zar Entwichlwngspsychologie. 

* Sander, " Ueber Gestallqualithten," Vlllfh Intern. Cong, oj 
Psychol. 
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pointed out that the work on GestaltqualiicHen in the Leipzig 
laboratory confirmed the findings especially of Koffka, 
Kohler and Wertheimer. Originally, the concept of Gesialt- 
qualitdt testified to the fact that many investigators had 
rediscovered wholeness-characteristics in mental life where 
" exact ” work seemed to demonstrate nothing but “ ele- 
ments ” and combinations of elements. In developing the 
concept of GestaUqualitat, justice was done to certain whole- 
ness properties of the phenomena, but in explaining these 
properties they were considered as secondary products 
dependent on the properties of the " parts ” or “ elements',” 
i.e., as derivatives. Krueger and his followers are inclined to 
reject the view that “ Gestaltqualitdten ” are the result of 
" collective attention," or of “ creative synthesis,” or of 
" production processes ” on the basis of certain unalterable 
" parts.” They assert that it can be shown experimeirtaUy 
that the relation of the " whole ” to the " parts ” is a different 
one. Dealing specifically with Gestalten, the experiments 
demonstrate that the “ total quality ” of the Gestalt domin- 
ates the qualities of the parts — that these parts, the sub- 
wholes, 'have different " weight,” that they participate to a 
difft/«u4 degree in the total quality of the " Gestalt." Genetie- 
ally this total quality is prior to the " part properties.” We 
first become conscious of the whole, and then of the parts. 
It is assumed, furthermore, that Gestallm, as weU-defined and 
articulated experiences, have developed from a complete, 
fused, undifferentiated and unarticulated experience. 

It is the emphasis on the developmental aspects which 
seems to distinguish the Gestalt school from the Leipzig 
school. " Developmental ” psychology, which is, according 
to H. Wemer,i different from " genetic ” psychology in 
America, has certainly not been neglected by Kohler, Koffka 
and Wertheimer, but there is no doubt that the developmental 
point of view stands more in the foreground of the work of 
Krueger and others in the Leipzig laboratory. Here the 
different fields of perception have been attacked from this 
point of view ; in addition, Krueger demands that develop- 
mental psychology obtain results which can be utilized by 
philology, pedagogy, ethnology, political economy, and 
history. In short, it is necessary, he thinks, to establish a 


‘ Cf. Werner, EinfUhrung in die Eniwicklungspsychologie {tgt&f. 
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close correlation with the social sciences. After the passine 
of the pre-oxperiraental peritul, psychologists lost sight of the 
fact that " scientific ” psycliologv was chiefly based on results 
obtained from normal and educated adults belonging to the 
social circle of the experimenter. This ono-sidedness, of 
course, may be remedied by taking animals, children and 
'' primitives " as subjects. The fact that most of the results 
of Stumpf’s "tone psychology*’ are primarily based on 
" statistical findings in unmusical Germans and on physio- 
logical hypotheses " may be remedied by studying the 
"“musical consciousness ’’ of " primitive ’’ individuals, and 
by recording their music phonographically. 

But more has to be done, so Krueger believes, than merely 
to extend the fields of research. The psychologist has to 
take into account cultural facts. Problems of the develop- 
ment of the individual can only be adequately dealt with 
through the consideration of social conditions. The problem 
of the position of psychology in relation to the different 
sciences and fields of ro.search becomes important for 
Krueger. The problem of " historical causality " arises. 
History doc.s no I deal with the individual in the 'sense in 
which a biologically orientated psyclmlogy deals 'sWS’the 
individual. ISfeitlior the problems of history nor of " develop- 
mental psychology " can be solved by taking subjects to 
the laboratory. At least, a developmental psychology 
which aims at a psychological understanding ol the different 
cultural manifesl aliens, such as law, religion, etc., or 
the " historical structure ” of the individual mind cannot 
proceed in such a way. This indicates that many questions 
raised in modern sociology, history, and philosophy of history 
are of great interest for " developmental psychology ’’ as 
conceived by Krueger. It may bo added, with regard to the 
psychological development of " objective ’’ cultural manifesta- 
tions, that t^e " organic ’’ point of view is stressed. To 
give an example : an enumeration of “ objective ’’ legal 
norms, the presentation of a " system of law " which in its 
objectivity is detached from other cultural manifestations, 
does not make clear the psychological development of these 
norms. Wundt’s approach in Das Recht is inadequate. It 
is necessary to bring out the organic connection of law with 
religious, social, political and economic conditions, to show 
in concrete cases in what way these various factors constitute 
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special features in the “ cultural whole.” The phenomeno- 
logy of this KuUurganze is a prerequisite for the appreciation 
of the one aspect, e.g., of the legal norms. 


From Krueger’s " developmental psychology ” we turn to 
the work of the Marhurg school on the '' eidetic type.” In 
this school genetic questions are dominant. The studies 
published during the last few years by the Marburg Institute 
of Psychology seek to determine the psychological character- 
istics of the eidetic type. These researches are more than 
contributions to various “ problems of the classical theory 
of perception ” ; the attempt is made to substantiate a genetic 
interpretation of mental life. Although social phenomena are 
also viewed from this angle, E. R. Jaensch’s work on the 
eidetic type can only be appreciated as a contributmn to 
biological psychology. 

According to Jaensch, "eidetic” individuals are persons 
who possess Anschauungsbilder (percept-images, eidetic 
images).’' " The eidetic image is a subjective visual pheno- 
menon "which is found in many young people, but not so 
of^TlStnong adults ; if, for instance, a person with eidetic 
imagery is asked to look attentively at an object — regardless 
whether it be of two or three dimensions — this person sees 
the object again when he closes his eyes or looks at a ground 
which serves as a background for the image.” Thus one may 
speak of " certain images of an hallucinatory clearness, in 
other words, special forms of perception-like images " 
(Kroh) or as Urbantschitsch* — who in his book of 1907 first 
dealt extensively with these phenomena — of " perceptual 
memory-images.” Urbantschitech contrasted these per- 
ceptual memory-images with the " ordinary visual memory- 
image.” In the first case, an object is really " seen," in the 
second case, it is merely " imagined.” The,^act is stressed 

’ Cf. especially Jaensch, E. R., Ueber den Awfbau der Wahrnehmungs- 
weltundihre StruMur im Jugand'alter (rgas) ; Jaensch, W., GrundrSge 
einer Physiologie und KUnih der psychophysischen Persdnliehheii (1926) ; 
liio)a.,0„ SubjehUvBAnschau‘ungsbildBrbei Jugendlichen. Eir^e psycho- 
logisch-pddagogische Untersuchung (1922) ; KUiver, H., " Aii Experi- 
mental Study of the Eidetic Type," Gen. Psychol. Monogr., i, 2, 1926 ; 
KUiver, H., " Studies on the Eidetic Type and on Eidetic Imagery," 
Psychol. Bull., XXV, 1928. 

* Urbantschitsch, V., Ueber subfakiive optischa Anschauungsbildar 
(1907). 
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that an eidetic individual is able tu sec an object “ in the 

real sense of the word cither immodiatcly after the 
exposure oe after a considerable lapse of time. Phenomeno- 
logically, one may illustrate these subjective visual 
phenomena by referring to positive or negative after- 
images. Eidetic images may arise " spontaneously " or 
‘ ‘ at will,’ ’ without a preceding exposure ; they may be almost 
photographic in fidelity, or deviate from the stimulus object 
in certain characteristic ways. Eidetic images differ from 
hallucinations in that the eidetic person generally does not 
believe in the objective reality of the phenomena. Eidetic 
images, therefore, have been called pseudohallucinations. 
It is clear that for the study of these phenomena all investiga- 
tions dealing with hallucinations, pseudohallucinations in 
the clinical sense, illusions, the different kinds of subjective 
visual phenomena and of sensory after-effects are of great 
importance. E. R. Jacnsch, unable to accept the view that 
eidetic images are necessarily of pathological nature, stimu- 
lated his assistants and students to look for individuals with 
images of this kind, ft happened that Kroh in 1917 dis- 
covered that eidetic images arc frequently found iif normal 
children. Since that time much resoarch has beeii'tfOIIe on 
the eidetic disposition, and eidetic phenomena have been 
subjected to systematic experimentation. 

The Marburg investigators assert on the basis of this work 
that these phenomena arc not pathological, but that they 
represent quite normal and conunon phenomena in childhood. 
It is maintained that we have also eidetic images in the 
auditory, tactual and olfactory fields. In fact, Hans 
Henning* states that in the field of " lower senses " a revival 
of sensory impressions docs not take place in the form of 
" representations ’’ or ” memory-images,” but in the form of 
eidetic images. Imagery in the field of the lower senses means 
for him eidetic^imagery. 

Subjective visual phenomena similar to those investigated 
by the Marburg school have, of course, been observed before 
Urbantschitsch and Jaensch. Here the reports of Goethe, 
Purkinje, J, MfiUer, Henle, G. H. Meyer, Wigan, Brodie, 
Fechner, Galton, Ebbecke, Staudenmaier, and others should 
be mentioned. The various characteristics of eidetic images 

* Henning, H., Der Gemch (19*4) ; Henning, H., Psychologic der 
GsgBnwwt (1925). 
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in children, as determined experimentally by Jaensch and 
his collaborators, cannot be described here, but we shall „ 
outline the general views developed on the b^sis of these 
investigations. 

It is maintained that " the eidetic stage is to a certain 
extent a normal stage of development." Herwig‘ reports 
that among 205 boys in Marburg, age 10 to 14.6 years, 
76 boys, 37 per cent., were eidetic. KreUenberg" refers 
to school classes with 32, 26, 28, 46, 17, 34, 67 per cent, 
respectively. In Breslau, Fischer and Hirschberg® found 
99'3 per cent. {139 eidetic individuals among 140)., H. 
Zeman* found 88 per cent. (176 among 200) in Vienna. In 
Breslau, as well as in Vienna, the figures for the female sex 
are higher. The Breslau and Vienna figures include those 
weak cases in which only slight traces of the eidetic disposition 
can be demonstrated. Kroh in Marburg reports 61 par cent, 
among children and 7 per cent, among adults. Since the 
eidetic stage is therefore to a certain extent a " normal " 
stage, and since the investigations have shown that certain 
permanent characteristics of the fully developed conscious- 
ness at the adult are more distinct in their preceding develop- 
fi?sn4cl stage, genetic psychology must pay special attention 
to the eidetic stage. It is also maintained that in the Mar- 
burg subjects the same laws hold for eidetic phenomena and 
for the phenomena of normal perception. The laws for 
eidetic phenomena are only " quantitatively different.”"i 
The interpretation, for instance, of localization, horopter, 
contrast, etc., in the eidetic image is applied to the corres- 
ponding phenomena in normal perception. It is obvious, 
however, that the irregular (" apsychonomic ”) eidetic images 
observed by Urbantschitsch cannot be utilized for the 
solution of problems of normal perception. 

The genetic point of view is also emphasized when it comes 

1 Herwig, B., " Ueber den inneren Farbensinn <j(sr Jugendlichen nnd 
seine Beziehung zu den allgemeinen Fragcn des Lichtsinns,” Zeitschr.f. 
Psychol. BXXXVII, 1921, 

® Krellenberg, P., " Ueber die Herausdifierenzierung der Wahmeh- 
mungs-und Vorstellungswelt aus der oiiginaren eidetisohen Einlieit," 
Zeitschr. f. Psychol., LXXXVIII, 1922. 

® Fischer, S., and Hirschberg, H., " Die Verbreitung der eidetisohen 
Anlage im Jugendalter und ihre Beziehungen zu koiperlichen Merk- 
malen," Zeitschr. d. f. ges. Neurol, u. Psychiai., LXXXVIII, 1924. ’ 

* Zeman, H„ " Verbreitung und Grad der eidetisohen Anlage,” 
Zeitschr. f, Psychol., XCVI, 1924. 
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to comparing eidV-tio images (E T), after-images (A I) and 
mcmory-iniages (Ml). Siiire p: I aie apparently in some 
respects similar to A 1 and at the same time show a certain 
relation to‘'M I, it becomes impoitant to draw a line of 
demarcation between A 1, E T, and M 1. The determination 
of E I concerning colour, size, intensity, " weight,” richness 
in detail, relation to background, the degree of ” plasticity ’’ 
and flexibility, the degree of " coherence,” the degree of 
*' invariance,” the relation to distracting stimuli, is made 
with refarence to K1 and M I. Jaensch arrives at the con- 
clusion that A I, E I, and M I are three " levels of memory," 
He speaks of a hierarchy of memory levels, the lowest of 
which is the A I and the highest the M I. Memory which 
teleologically may be viewed as a unity must be psychologic- 
ally considered as consisting ot a number of “ memories ” • a 
memoty of A I, a memory of E I and a memory of M I. 
Krellenberg states on the basis of his experiments that in 
many cases the eidetic stage is preceded by a " unitary 
phase " in which A I, E I, and M I uio hardly differentiated. 
It is believed that this— which may be called an un- 
differ’ontiated E I — is the ontogenetic .source of ou<' per- 
ceptions, and that many clunactoilstics ol these pereggtieea 
(for instance, " stability ” ol colours, etc.) can bo adequately 
explained through recourse to the " unitary phase.” 

For a genetic interpretation of mind as a whole an investi- 
^gation of visual eidetic imagery can hardly furnish sufficient 
material. But Jaensch points out that research on eidetic 
imagery and research on the eidetic type arc two different 
things. The eidetic individual, that is in general the 
individual before and up to puberty, and the non-eidetic 
individual, which means in general the adult, are not only 
quantitatively, but also qualitatively, different. Jaensch 
and his co-workers seek to show that the presence of eidetic 
imagery in an individual implies that the after-images, the 
memory-images,H:he perceptions, the intellectual, emotional 
and volitional life, as wdl as the bodily make-up of this 
individual, show certain " typical ” characteristics. The 
eidetic " t3q3e,” therefore, really refers to a biotype with 
certain psychophysical characteristics. 

Experimental results show that aside from differences in 
- the " degree ” of eidetic imagery — " weak ” and " strong ’ 
cases, five degrees being distinguished— differences in “ type ’ 
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arise. E. R. Jaensch and W. Jaensch describe two t3rpes. 

In the case of the first type, for instance, the eidetic image ^ 
may be nothing but a -visualized idea ; the perspn " sees ” 
what he is thinking of. He can, without effort^frequently 
without preceding exposure — call up eidetic images and 
banish them " at will ” ; he can change the form, colour 
localization, etc., of the image, if such changes are ‘‘ mean- 
ingful” ; spontaneous eidetic images are viewed as "natural” 
and normal ; the phenomena have in most cases the colour 
of the stimulus object ; they are rich in detail and very 
plastic ; the values for Emmert's law are about the same,as 
found for memory-images ; " fluxion ” is very pronounced ; 
the phenomena may last indefinitely, the duration depending 
on the person ; the person’s after-images are generally 
" normal,” his memory-images fluctuating and unstable. 

In the case of the second type the eidetic image has more the 
character of an after-image ; to " see ” phenomena at will is 
in most cases impossible ; the eidetic image perseveres in 
spite of the intention to banish it ; the person is often unable 
to change the form and colour; the process of changing seems 
very stsenuous and proceeds very slowly ; spontaneous eidetic 
in»ges«do not occur very often ; they are frequently con- 
sidered unpleasant or even “ uncanny ” ; the phenomena 
show in most cases the complementary colour ; they are often 
not very distinct ; Emmert’s law is in most cases confirmed ; 
in general there is no fluxion ; the duration is independent of 
the " will ” of the person ; the after-images last longer and 
the memory-images display a certain perseverating character. 
This enumeration of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
two types does not take into account the somatic side of the 
two eidetic types. The first is called the B-type (referring 
to the Basedow syndrome), the second the T-type (referring 
to tetany) . W. Jaensch, on the basis of his clinical investiga- 
tions, tries to substantiate the view that the eidetic image of 
theB-typeis only one symptom in the complejfcof B-symptoms 
as they have been ascertained clinically and psychologically. 
The same holds for the eidetic image of the T-type. Theo- 
retically, W. Jaensch assumes two distinct " psychophysical 
reaction systems,” the empirical study of which — as could 
be shown so far — can be profitably guided by starting from 
the " optical s5nnptoms,” i.e., from the eidetic images. To 
start from cases with distinctly different eidetic imagery has, 
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as we leam, tlie'lurtlicr advantage that light is thrown on 
cases with " mixed ” imagery. It is asserted that, empiri- 
cally, beside the pure B- and I'-typc, a BT- and TB-type, a 
TE (epileptoid component)- and BH (hysterical component)- 
type, and other pathological subtypes, have to be distin- 
guished. 

In our discussion we have chiefly stressed the genetic 
aspects in the field of eidetic research, as set forth by E. R. 
Jaensch. We may add that he believes that eidetic research 
from a genetic point of view is of far-reaching importance for 
certain problems of biology, sociology, mythology, pedagogy, 
art and even philology. Jaensch’s studies have stimulated 
‘research on the eidetic disposition, not only in the psycho- 
logical laboratories of Germany and Austria, but also in 
America, England, Franco and Italy. So far, many of the 
findit?gs of Jacnsch have been confirmed. Some points of 
great theoretical importance, however, arc as yet not estab- 
lished, as, for instance, the assumption that the eidetic stage 
is a '' normal ” stage, and that the laws for normal and eidetic 
vision differ only quantitatively; furthermore, that the 
presence of eidetic imagery points to other " typical" char- 
acteristics of the individual. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


CONTEMPORAEY GERMAN PSyClIOLOGY AS A "CULTURAL 

SCIENCE *’ 

At the International Congress of Psychology in 1926 one of 
the symposia was concerned vdth the problems of " under- 
standing and explaining in psychology’’ (L. BinswangSr, 
Th. Erismann. G. Ewald, E. Spranger). In this last chapter 
we shall deal with these problems, that is, with certain aspects 
of " geisteswissenschafUiche Psychologie (cultural <^cience 
psychology). Only a few of the views developed in this 
field can be discussed here. In this field, more than any- 
where else, the historian has to record controversial matters. 
The discussion of " understanding ’’ and " explaining,’’ 
whicU involves a radical reconsideration of the " fonnda- 
?IBns'* of psychology, convinces us more than anything else 
that there may be some justification in speaking of a " crisis 
in psychology.’’ 

We may succeed in clarifying some of the "critical” 
issues involved by starting with certain writings in moderi? 
logic. The Southwest German School has attempted to 
define the logical and epistemological implications in the 
work of those sciences which do not belong to natural science. 
It is believed that a certain clarity has been attained with 
regard to the premises and methods of natural science ; that 
similar clarity, however, is to be desired for those sciences 
which are vaguely called “ Gdsteswissenschaften." The 
analysis carried out in this school has sought to bring out the 
fact that there exists a certain antagoniSm between these 

^ The word " Geisteawisacnsohaften " appears for the first time, as 
Rothacker points out, in J. Schiel’s translation (1849) of Mill's Logic. 
Sohiel uses this term for the English " moral sciences." At present, 
the terms " Geisteswissenschaften " and " KullurwisseHSchafiett " are 
used interchangeably. We shall, therefore, translate " geistoswiasen- 
achaftUche Psychologie " as " cultural science psychology." C/.” 
Rothacker, " Lomk und Systematik der Geisteswissenaohaiten," in 
Handbuch der PMlosophie, ed. by Baeumker and ScbrOder. 
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sciences and natnral sdences. Riekcrl,‘ foi- example, in 
contrasting cultural and natural sciences, linds that it is' the 
concept of j/alue which is of outstanding importance in the 
field of cultu’-al sciences, ('ausal law.s and historical “ laws ” 
are different. ‘‘Windelband“ Ihids that the mclhods used in 
natural science are by no means the only ones which are to be 
considered " scientific.” The methods of history have the 
same scientific dignity. Natural sciences are '' nomothetic ” 
cultural sciences " idiographic.” Whether we proceed 
" nomothetically ” or " idiographicaUy,” whether we try 
to pee causal connection or the uniqueness, the individual 
character, of the phenomena, depends on the object of our 
f^search. There is no reason foi calling the first procedure 
" scientific " and the second non-scientific. If psychology 
uses the '' individualizing ” method of the historian, it must 
be conflidered a cultiiral science ; if it uses the “ general- 
izing ” (aiming at laws) procedure of the physicist, it is to be 
regarded as one of the natural sciences. As it happens, 
Rickert considers psychology to belong to the satne logical 
type as physics. He assorts that every ])sychology which 
aims at an investigation of the inner necessities of cultural 
events is impossible. 

But in the meantime, a cultiural .science p.sychology has 
developed which regards itself an antagonistic to, or at least, 
different from, a ‘ ‘ natural science ])sychology.” It is claimed 
fithat psychology docs not belong to the .same logical type as 
physics, that it is not evident at sill that psychology, in order 
to proceed " scientifically,” should aim at '' laws ” in the 
way the different natural sciences do. There is no doubt 
that in the development of cultural science psychology this 
work of the Southwest Gennan School, in which the distinct- 
iveness of the methodology of cultural science has been 
emphasized, has been of great importance. 

Of even greater importance is the work of Willrelm Dilthey, 
who was, as Jam«B remarks, a man ” overflowing with inform- 
ation with regard to everything knowable and unknowable.”' 
It is not surprising that DUthey (1833-1911), living in a 

' Ueher die Grerusen dw naturwissenschafilichen Begriffsbildung, 
and ed. (1913) : ICitliurmsKtischafl und Naturm.isensc'hafi, and ed. 

-'Tg/ especially Prdludien, 6tli od. (1919). Also Geschichte und 
Natwrwissenschafi (1894). 

• Cf, The Letters of William James. 
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period in which, after the breakdown of Hegel’s metaphysical 
speculations, empirical research was flourishing, was of the ^ 
opinion that " metaphysicians are fools.” This dictum, 
reported by Paul Natorp, and the remark of Beniio Erdmann^ 
that DUthey was vehemently opposed to both ‘the traditional 
philosophy of history and the " new ” psychology, may bring 
home to us that DUthey 's work* contains many heterogeneous 
elements. It is a very difficult task to give a succinct state- 
ment of liis psychological views. The " new ” psychology 
mentioned above was the psychology represented by H. 
Ebbinghaus. Many of the arguments advanced at present 
in the discussion of "understanding” and “explaining” 
were formulated for the first time in the Dilthey-Ebbinghaus 
controversy.* DUthey attacks the " explanatory ” psycho- 
logy of Ebbinghaus, which, as he thinks, is modeUed after the 
ideal of "atomistic” physics, and' consists chiSfiy of 
hypotheses. To do justice to the special character of 
cultural sciences this explanatory psychology has to be 
replaced by a " descriptive ” psychology. (Here DUthey 
recalls the fact that a distinction between an “ explanatory ” 
and a** " descriptive ” psychology was made by Ch. Wolfi 

paycJwlogia rationalis ” and " psychologia empirica ” — 
and by Drobisch and Waltz). Psychology as conceived 
by DUthey is the foundation of all cultural sciences. It 
is the process of understanding which becomes of funda- 
mental importance. This process is in the last analysis"* 
an " artistic process,” a process in which we are constantly 
aware of the reference of the parts to a totality. Somehow, 
we experience that a sentence, a gesture, an action, briefly, 
that a part, is always embedded in an articulated whole, 
in a Strukturzusammenhang. The fact that such a Struk- 
turzusammenhang is experienced must be the starting point 
for psychology. " The Strukturzusammenhang is experi- 

* GedSlchiiiisrede auf Wilhelm DUthey, Abh. cO Kgl. Pr. A had. d. 
Wiss. (1910). 

* Ideen liber eine beschreibendo und zergliedernde Psychologia (1894). 
Beitrdge zum Stadium der Individualitai (1896). Siiz. d. Kgl. Pr. Ahad. 
d. Wiss. z. Berlin, 1894. " Ueber den Aufbau der gescMMlichen Well 
in den Geistesmssenschaften." Abh. d. Kgl. Pr. Ahad, d. Wiss. (1916), 
Philos. -Hist. Kl. “ Dio Typen der Weltanschauung und ihre Ausbildung 
in den melaphysischen Sjfstemen." Weltanschauung, edited by M., 
Erischeisen-Kbhler (i g 1 1 ) . 

* Ebbinghaus, H., " Ueber erkl&rende und beschreibendo Psychoto- 

Zeiischr. f. Psychol., IX, 161. 
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encecl.” This is Dilthoy’s roiicise fonnnla. These inner 
experiences in which wo " uiulorsliiiul ” a sentence, a gesture 
an action, passion ami aurfcriiig, human Hfe and history, are 
by no means* hypothetical processes, but represent the firm 
basis lor a descriptive psychology. Such a psychology does 
not begin witli " elements as natural science and explan- 
atory psychology do — in order to " construct ” causal con- 
nections, but it begins with the experienced, inner connec- 
tions. It starts from the experienced Stmkburzvsammmhang 
in order to describe its various aspects “ analytically.” As 
subtle as such an analysis may be, it never arrives at " the 
construction of the entire causal nexus of psychic processes,” 
To contrast these two aspects : " Die Natur erklaren wir, 
das Seelenleben verstefieii wir.” Natural science and natural 
science psychology ” explain,” cultural science psychology 
*' understands.” We call attention to the fact that this 
simple statement is the result of a very elaborate and pains- 
taking analysis. It has greatly stinnilatcd modern thought 
from Simmel to Sprangcr, and the logical and psychological 
complexity of the concept of " understanding " has been 
illuminated during the decades since the Ebbinghaus-Bilthey 
controversy, There is an euormoxts difference, hawevtS^ 
between *' understanding,” as formulated by Dilthcy, and 
tire concept of " understanding " as it is elaborated with 
dozens of distinct meanings in modern discussions. 

*> It is easy to grasp why during the last two decades tlie 
dissatisfaction with '' explanatory ’’ psychology has grown 
considerably. It became apparent that empirical psychology, 
starting with " elements " of .some kind in the laboratory, 
could not attain tlie promised insight into the higher processes 
of the mind, nor could it do justice to the fact that man is an 
historical being as well as a mammal. Lamprecht, with his 
view that history is applied psychology, had to rely on a 
psychology which was interested in the ultimately distinguish- 
able elements, ^e had to rely on the work of the generation 
of Ebbinghaus, Lipps, Wundt, etc. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he again and again demanded a " psychic 
mechanics ” as the foundation of history. Of course, such a 
psychic mechanics, working with the conceptions of a" natural 
science psychology,” involves tremendous difficulties. What 
Lamprecht needed was a psychology which should change the 
point of departure and relate the totality of personality to the 
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various manifestations of an historically conditioned environ- 
ment. A cultural science psychology, worthy of ^ts name, 
Spranger believes, is able to meet such demands^ 

Since Spranger is undoubtedly one of the 1^/ders in the 
field of modern cultural science psychology, we siiall character- 
ize here some of the views set forth in his Lebensjormm.^ 
This book brings to light elements closely related to Dilthey’s 
work, and represents, Spranger thinks, the first attempt at 
the construction, not merely the methodological foundation, 
of cultural science psychology. The result is a type psycho- 
logy, a discussion of the “ fundamental types of individu- 
ality.” The author portrays (i) the theoretical man, (2) the 
economic man, (3) the aesthetic man, (4) the social man, (sf* 
the man of power, (6) the religious man. The question 
arises immediately, why does cultural science psychology 
assume the form of a type psychology ?* Spranger owtUnes 
a psychology which he calls Stmktur'‘ psychology in opposi- 
tion to the atomistic ” psychology which includes nearly 
all contemporary psychological schools. For him, meaning 
is of prime importance. Psychologically, we have to start 
from totalities characterized by “ meaning relations.” A 
-reiutioniShip is called meaningful when all its constituent parts 
and processes become intelligible with respect to a total per- 
formance of value import. From this point of view a machine 
as well as an organism may be meaningful. Spranger believes 
that he goes beyond Dilthey in assuming that mind is more 
than a teleological structure which is regulated by tendencies 
to self-preservation. His main point is that we must start 
from the personality as a whole as it stands in intimate con- 
tact with an historically developed cultural environment. To 
isolate the individual artificially from this environment would 
be a fruitless task. There exist definite connections. In the 
" religious ” or the " cognitive” attitude, for example, we 
impart meaning to this environment. In cultural science 
psychology we have to start from facts of ibis kind. The 
significance of such an approach becomes apparent when we 
recall that representations, feelings, and drives play a r61e 

* See also Spranger. " Psychologie und Vcrstchon,” Histor. Zeitschr., 
cm, 190Q. 

> Cf. Klttver, H., " The problem of type in ' cultural science psycho- 
logy,' ” J. Philos., XXII, 1923. 

• For the meaning of the term, see Krueger, " Der Strukturbegriff in 
der Psychologie," Ber. ilb. d. VIII. Kong. f. exp. Psychol., 1923. 
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in the cognitive 'as well as in the religious attitude. In 
themselves, repicsciitat ious, leoliugs and drives are meaning- 
less material ; they reuuiin suhjeetive stiites, “ ego-con- 
ditions,” an\Lare inexplicable to other individuals. But one 
individual can'explaiu to another the meaning of his subjective 
experiences. With regard to the weaning we may point in 
the same direction ; in fact, we can have in common only the 
meaning of our subjective experiences, not the processes 
themselves. In certain " acts ” we objectify our meaning 
and call the result science, technology, art, religion, society, 
law, etc. An understanding of these “ objectifications,” of 
,such cultural provinces, is only to be arrived at through the 
acts and the meaning intended in them. Considering the 
large number of ” acts,” we must " isolate,” “ idealize,” and 
separate wherever we find a difference in meaning. Thus 
SpraiSger characterizes as individual Geistesakte scientific, 
economic, aesthetic and religious acts. Just how he defines 
the meaning intended in each of these act-classes cannot be 
discussed here. The “sympathy” and “mastery” acts 
have to be added a.s acts concerned with other individuals. 
Thus we have six different classes of ” acts ” througfi which_ 
meaning is objectified or cxpre.ssed in .science, c^ouoinic 
organization, religion, etc. II we con.sklcr one of the six 
“ meaning-tendencie.s " as ilomiiiant in an individual— for 
instance, the " aesthetic acts we have to speak of an 
" aesthetic man,” although it is apparent that all the other 
five “ meaning-tendencies " are present to a certain extent. 

That is the method by which Spranger arrives at the 
above-mentioned six "ideal fundamental types.” It is 
necessary to consider his procedure in some detail, though 
many important points in his theory cannot be presented.' 
It is dear at least that this type psychology is a rather com- 
plicated affair and not simply a matter of dassifying huhian 
beings as theoretical, assthctic men, etc. Spranger’s types 
are “ schematS. of understanding." The six fundamental 
types cannot be identified empirically. Reality presents 
nothing but complex types, but these can be understood by 
reference to the " ideal” types. These “ pure ” types are 
not psychologically empirical types, nor even historical types, 
but are conceptual instruments for the understanding of 

I We are leaving out of account those points with regaid to which 
Spranger has recently (dianged bis views. 
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historical reality. Spranger starts, as does' Dilthey’s oppo- 
nent, Ebbinghaus, from the individual. But his nqxt step is 
away from ‘ ' explanatory,” empirical psychology. The 
detailed analysis of sensations and represent^ons and of 
the emotional and volitional life of the individi^ is the chief 
concern of " explanatory psychology.” Spranger, without 
concerning himself with such analyses, directly considers the 
relation of the total individual to the historical environment. 
The individual with whom Spranger is concerned does not 
stand in an environment in which certain " stimuli ” elicit, 
for example, sensory responses. It is the historical milieu 
which interests Spranger ; it is the individual as an historical, 
being which is the chief concern of his cultural science 
psychology. The acts of the individual are viewed in their 
relation to art, to science, etc., and to other ” trans-subject- 
ive ” manifestations of cultural life. Each of these “ spheres 
of meaning ” has certain distinct features. Nevertheless, if 
we consider the complexity of historical life, the distinction 
between different spheres is not easily made. However, 
when, instead of the manifestations of the cultural life, we 
J:ak e th% individual as a starting point, we find relatively few 
'^^eannig-tendencies.” We find, so Spranger asserts, the 
above six " types.” Now these schemata really enable us 
to understand rtian in his relations to the historical environ- 
ment, to the " trans-subjective ” phenomena of " art," 
" science,” " social life,” etc. Let us imagine, for example, 
an individual for whom me meaning-tendency, one value, 
appears as dominant ; for example, the value of science. On 
the basis of this assumption we can conceive the Lebmsform 
of the ‘‘ theoretical ” man, the theoretical type. The fact 
that empirically " the fundamental principle of science,” 
objectivity, cannot dominate a Lebensform entirely, does 
not matter in this connection. The ” ideal ” theoretical man 
is a construction. To understand the empirical individual 
we need such devices. It is, therefore, the prJJblem of under- 
standing which is basic for Spranger's psychology, a problem 
which was considered by B. Erdmann to be the problem for 
the foundation of Geisteswissenschaftm. Spranger points out 
that he arrived at his fundamental types by " the study of 
history and faithful daily observation.” He thinks it necess- 
ary, however, to do more work on these " typical categories ” ; 
such work may eventually change them. One may object, 
GG 
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as Stern does, lor instance, to givinfj the type theory the 
name of psychology. Hut the prohlem of " understanding ’’ 
and " oxpinining,” the question wlietlier or not there are two 
kinds of ps><;hology-an “ understanding " and an *' explan- 
atory ” psychology ; a " cultural science psychology ” and 
a " natural science psychology ’’—is more than a terminolo- 
gical matter. Obviously, the “ types ” established by Jung, 
Rorschach, Jaensch, Kretschmer, Ewald and Birnbaum are 
of ^ different nature from Spranger’s " ideal types." These 
investigators are interested in the empirical determination of 
types. It must be said that this work constitutes one. of 
jj.the outstanding features of current German psychology.^ 
Different as the empirical approach may be, theoretically 
the type conespM^ ijf ed to denote individuals who are in some 
way comparablejtto their essential characteristics (Kronfeld) . 
It is "certain that this type concept has nothing in common 
with the " types '' of a " cultural scioucc psychology.” If 
one .encounters the statement that the type problem is the 
most fundamental problem ol coniemporary psychology it is 
clear that reference is made to the problem of " vmderstand- 
iiig,” Our rcprosontaliou of Si>ranger’.s views may iTave 
the impression thaf this quisslion is cliicfly of interest to 
philosophers ; but at Ihe. same lime il is true that it has been 
a subject of dispute for about Ilf teen years in p.sycliopaiho1ogy. 
We refer here to tlic discussion concerning the distinction 
’ between '' causal relations ” and " relations to be appreciated 
by understanding " (" kaitsale " and " vmtandUche Zu- 
sammenMnge") , In brief, it is the distinction between 
'' causal explanation ’’ and “ psychological understanding’’ 
introduced into psychopathology by K. Jaspers, Jaspers" 
speaks of a " static ’’ understanding, in which we realize and 
apprdiend the mental states ol " other egos" and on the 
other hand a “ genetic ’’ understanding in which we conceive 
of the way one mental state arises from ano ther. We explain 
causally by establishing objective relations between a number 
of elements on the basis of many observations. Again and 
again Jaspers points out that the fact that we have found 

"• Cf. IClUver, H., " An Analysis oX Kecent Work on the Problem of 
Psychological Types,” J. Nerv and Meni Bis., l-iXU, 1925. ' 

" Jsspex 3 ,K.,AllgBmeinePsychopaihologie (1913). See also ' Kaiwale 
und vexstandllche ^usammenhiage zwi-sclien Schiclrsal mid Kychose 
bei der Dementia piaecox,” ZeiisQhr. f. d. gos, Neurol. M. Psyemat, 
XIV, 1913. 
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a certain relation through " understanding ” proves nothing 
with regard to the frequency of the real occurrP'nce of this- 
relation. 

These remarks show that the problem of “ ujtiierstanding ” 
is attacked here from an angle very differeht from that of 
Spranger. To appreciate this difference we must point to 
two facts. The one is Jaspers’s relation to phenomenology. 
The work of Husserl and Scheler.as well as Brentano’s work, 
have not only been stimulating for psychological theory but 
also for empirical work in normal and abnormal psychSlogy. 
An analysis of Husserl’s investigations is out of the question 
here, since they deal with some of the most difficult questions 
of philosophy. Brief mention may be made of some of his 
conceptions.^ 

Husserl contrasts the " phenomenological attitude ” with 
the " natural attitude ” {natiirliche Einstelhmg). Naturally 
the individual takes the world in which he thinks, hates and 
loves as " actually given ” and is interested in the happenings, 
the objects, the theories, the truths of this world as pheno- 
mena to be accepted or rejected, to be believed or disbelieved, 
in short, he is interested in them for the sake of something 
"^Ise, 'Lfor the sake of consequences." In the " phenomeno- 
logical attitude ” we eliminate these consequences, we put 
them " into parentheses." We may be aware that an object 
is existent, but we do not make any use of this existence, i.e., 
we do not prove or disprove anything by referring to the facT 
of existence. " I eliminate all sciences which are related to 
the natural world ; although I do not intend to object to 
them, I make absolutely no use of their validity. Not a 
single proposition that belongs to the natural context, and is 
perfectly evident to me, is now admitted as valid or invalid ; 
not one is actually accepted, not one serves me as a founda- 
tion.” Thus Husserl eliminates the " validity " which an 
object or proposition may have, and its " systematic" import- 
ance. “ Any object whatsoever — it may be real or unreal, 
logical, alogical, or even illogical — may be phenomenologic- 
ally approached or purified ; i.e., deprived of its natural or 

^ Cf. especially Husserl, Logtsche Untersuchungen, and Ideen nu siner 
reinen Phdnomenologie und phdnomenologischen PMlosopMe. AUge-^ 
nieina EinfUhrung in die reine Phdnamenologie. Scheler, M., Der 
Formalismus in der Ethih und die materiale Wemthik. Cf, also Appen- 
dix D in Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning. 

GG* 
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systematic .connei'Uons.”' Siicli ii theoretically " dis- 
tConncctcd obj<'ct, called llie " phenomenon,” is obtained 
by eliminati'l.ni of " natural or ss^shnnatic connections,” by 
” plicnomcnoi.jgienl reduction.” Thus phenomenology— to 
give the forrauaition of Lanz- defines itself as a " sindv of 
objects in their relation to consciousness in a state of supreme 
impartiality, when the face-value and systematic significance 
of the objects concerned does not come into consideration” We 
'■ bra|:ket ” the " natural ” connections of the object, we 
suspend our judgment in order not to lose sight of the actually 
given phenomenon, which is frequently covered with “ tradi- 
t^ns,” " theories,” " explanations.” The method of pheno- 
menological reduction may be applied to phenomena like 
" red,” '' blue,” " truth,” ” beauty,” " meaning,” ” sign,” 
” symbol,” ” object,” etc. “ A definite shade of red may be 
determined in many different ways. For example, as the 
colour that is enunciated by the word ' red ’ (colour itself 
being already a substitution, a reduction) ; as the colour of 
this thing or this particular surface ; as the colour that ' I 
see ' ; as the colour of this particular number and length of 
vibrations. Tt appears here as an x of an eeptation. * The 
phenomenological experience aloue can give us the red'' 
itself, in which the totality of tlio.se delerminations, and signs 
and symbols find their nltiniate fulfillment. It transforms 
the X into a fact of Anschanuuf’j' (Schuler). Phenomeno- 
jogically, red is not a ” sensation ” or “ vibration " or a 
” cortical process ” or an " illusion,” etc. ” Being even an 
illusion, it cannot get rid of its ' essence ’ even by pronouncing 
it illusory.” Phenomenology deals with the ” essentia," 
with Wesenheiten ; it is not a " science of facts " {Tatsachen- 
wissenschaft). It examines the "essence” of "red,” or 
" truth,” or " Jupiter.” We find, for instance, that it is 
inadequate to say that " Jupiter ” has only a psychological 
existence in our imagination ; for imaginary processes " are 
real occurrences, ''and Jupiter is not a real occurrence ; he 


1 Lanz, " The New Phenomenology," Monist, XXXIV, 1924, In 
general we shall follow Lanz's prcscnlalion, although it does not 
take into account the recent developments in phenomenology, nor does 
it pay attention to many lundamcntnl distinctions made by Husserl, 
,.as for instance between “ phftnomenologisch," " deskriptiv.” and 
" reell," or between the different kinds o£ " Ich," etc. It seems as if 
'phenomenology can be profitably approached through the study of 
Brentano, 
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does not exist anywhere.” The object of oui imagination or, 
in general, of conscionsness, is different from th^ state of 
consciousness in which it appears. The “ object-" of inten- 
tion is different from the “ act ” of intention. 2t is different 
not in an existential sense, " but merely as a different centre 
of possible fyyedication. ” 

Just a few of the conceptions of phenomenology have been 
stated here, but it is easy to understand that under the 
influence of this school the problems involved in psychological 
concepts, as for instance, " function,” " act,” " intention,” 
” phenomenon,” and " sign,” have found a concise formula- 
tion. Under the influence of the phenomenologisls who rely 
on Ansekaunng (immanent inspection) the tendency to view 
phenomena in an unprejudiced way and, first of all, to describe 
without reference to preconceived notions, has received a 
strong impetus. Consequently, the demand for a " pheno- 
menal analysis ” has been voiced not only in psychology, but 
also in other fields of research. In psychology, and especially 
in psychopathology, the attempt has been made to appreciate 
and apprehend mental states and processes without reference 
4a,(frequently hypothetical) somatic processes. Results have 
been sought on the basis of an ” immanent-psychological 
analysis.” Finally, understanding has been introduced as a 
method. Whether or not such developments stiU have close 
relation to phenomenology is a different matter ; but the 
influence of this " philosophical” school cannot be denied. 
This school is unquestionably responsible to a remarkable 
extent for the shift from " explanation ” to " meaning,” 
which is so often apparent in current psychology. Its 
influence is easily recognized in the work of psychologists 
like Linke, Pfander, Geiger, Schapp and Brunswig. In 
psychopathology phenomenological studies have been pub- 
lished by Schilder, Schneider, Kronfeld, Storch, Mayer- 
Gross and others. Most of these investigatprs have been 
greatly stimulated by Scheler’s work.i To return to Jaspers, 
we may note that not only his work in psychopathology but 
also his attempt at a psychology of Weltanschamngen^ 
shows the influence of phenomenological views. 

•But to appreciate fully Jaspers’s position as regards an 


^ Cf. especially Scheler, M., Wesen uni Formen ier Sympaihie (1923). 
* Jaspers, Psychologie der Weltmschauungen {1922). 
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" understanding " ps 5 't'hulogy, il is also necessary to con- 
sider his 'illation to M. Weber.* It is Weber’s concept of 
the “ Idca\(ypus ’’ (ideal type) to which Jaspers attributes 
a pre-eininci\t significance in psychology and psychopatho- 
logy. Weber,' emphasizing the special nature of cultural 
science, assumes that no system of laws, however perfect 
can elucidate the meaning of a cultural manifestation because 
cultural events presuppose the value import ; that is, in 
cognizing a cultural event only a certain aspect of it becomes 
significant. Here the " ideal type ” has a definite function. 
We begin with an " exaggeration of certain elements of experi- 
^enco,"’ we stress certain features of the event disproportion- 
ately and efface others, we construct relations which on the 
basis of our knowledge seem possible. In short, wc devise a 
sort of logical model, the ideal type, for the situation. It is, 
then,%e object of special research to determine how reality 
differs from this ideal type. Only later investigations can 
settle the question whether tlris type is a fantastic product 
or a scientifically fruitful conception. Thus all representa- 
tions of ideal typos, for in.staucc, of the essence of Christianity, 
arc only of questionable value if they are viewed as historic^ 
representations of the empirically existent ; althoifgh they 
arc of high heuristic imporlanci* for research and of great 
systematic value for rcprcscnlafion if they arc used as con- 
.. ceptual tools for “ comparison ” and for " measm-ement " of 
reality. The ideal type is not an evaluatioir but a construc- 
tion for heuristic purposes. Jasjscrs takes over this concept. 
In the case of Weber, as well as of Jaspers, wo cannot speak of 
a new " discovery.” What happens is that a procedure 
which has been used before is given an explicit methodological 
formulation. Jaspers himself believes that perspicacious 
investigators have always made use " instinctively ” of the 
ideal type. The " ideal type ” of mania, for example, has 
been constructed (gaiety plus incoherence plus emotional 
pressure) ; so mth the hysterical character. Such a method 
does not lead to enumerations ad infinitum, but discovers 
meaningful relationships, whether we have to do with ideal 
types of diseases or otWeltanschauungen or of otherphenomena. 

* Kluver, H , " M. Weber’s ' ideal type ’ in psychology," J. Phtlos , 
XXIII, 1926. Weber, M., ’’ Die * ObjelcUvitat ’ sozialwissenschafthcher 
nnd aoziaJpoIitischer Erkenntnis," Arch. f. Sozialtuiss. u, SoiialpoliM, 
XIX, 1904. 
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Our presentation of Jaspers’s views ha^ shown that the 
concept of " understanding " is not clearly formulated in his 
system ; it is to be- admitted, however, that themifaculties 
involved are great. 

In contrasting " causal " and " understanding ” psychology 
in this chapter we have tried to picture one of the most 
characteristic features of contemporary German psychology. 
So far nothing seems to be settled with regard to the questions 
raised. Whether there is one scientific psychobgy or whether 
there are two kinds of psychology, whether there is a necess- 
ary antagonism between “ causal ” and “ understanding " 
psychology or whether they supplement each other— -^hese- 
and kindred questions have not been answered with finality. 
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Comte 132 

Condillac 3o£, 33, 38!, 46, 57, 

(53f, 137 

Condoroel 38“, bS 
Conrad! 27811 
Cooley 290, 298 
CoporiiicuH 4I 
Cornelius 420, 431 
Corrons 35(111 
Cou6 C44, 30311 
C>usin. 59 
Cowling 259 
Craig 342 
Crilc 4 oof 
Cuvier 7if, ii8f 

Dai-lam 255n 
Dalton i49n 
Darsie 370 

Darwin, C. 32n, I Ilf, ii7f, 127. 
i3of, iCo, i64n, 187, 279, 283, 
336, 357 

Darwin, E. 72, ii7f 
Davenport, C. B. 357^ 
Davenport, F. M. 307n 
Dearborn 255 
Delczenne 83 
De Sanctis 28in, sagn 
Descartes 2, 8f, i6f, 32, 34, gdf, 
100, 122, 2170 
escoeudres 284 
essoir 383n 
Dewey l82n, 233, 252, 296, 298 
Dilthey 444f, 449 


I Dix i3(if, 18111 

I nockeray 404 

' Doilge.ioii 

^ 1 hill 3(13' 

I lloiulers 123, 147!, 167 

I 1 >owiu'v 382 

Drover 284 
! Dricseh 432 

Drobiscli 445 
Dll Bois Itcymond 100 
Dugdale 123, 355 
Dunlap 298, 339, 418 
Durklieim 307 

Ebbecke 438 

Ebbiiighaus san, iSgf, #45, 247, 
250, 347Jf, 352f, 406, 41 1, 420, 
445f, 449 
Ebert 254. 257n 
Ediiiger 434 

Ehronfcla, von 236, 420, 43of 
Elliotson i4if 
Ellis 323n 

Eng 375 

Engels 132 
English 371 
Ephmssi rgSn 
Itrilmuiui 445, 440 
Eri.snuinii ,143 
Esilailu 143 
Esiiiiirol 134 
JCslalirook 35511 
ICwiild, Cl. 4.'i3, 450 
ICwalil, J. R. 151 
Kxiii'r 1(17, 40211 

Fakuanh 17711, 347 
Foehaor 52, 84!, 123, ia6n, 146, 
lOoX, 16411, 168, 177, rgon, 
206, 208, 25.|n, 380!, 406, 408, 

438 

Foluky 384 
F6re 185I, 373 
Feronczi 327! 

Ferguson 368 
Fernald, G, 349 
Fernald, M. It. 259 
Ferrari zBin 
Fcrricr 200 
Fichte 42, 44n, 85 
Fischer 439 
Flourens gyf 
Fontenelle 67 
Forbes 374 
Foster 364 
Fonrieir 116 
Fox 303 

Franklin i4of, i8in 
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Fracker 253 
Fianz 379n, 396! 

Frazer 30711 

Freud 48n, 286. 3101.- 384. 387. 

391 

Fries 53f, zign 
Frischeisen-Kohler 4450 

Fritsch 200 
Froebel 51, 279 
FrSbes 92n, 395“ 

JFuchs 434 
Fullerton i77f 

Filrst 329 , 

Galen 7, 78, 37411 , 

Galileo 2, sf, 16, 06f 
Gall iin, 55f, 97. ^95 | 

Galton 123 f, 147, 160, i68i. I76f, j 
i86f, i89t, 248. 355. 3G1, 381. . 

4o6f, 438 ' 

Galvani 70 . 

Gartli 369! 

Gassner i4on 
Gates 258 
Gauss 12811, 129 

Gay 24 ' 

Geiger 453 , 

GeIssloi;,a 25 , 

Gelb 431, 434“ | 

■^erlach ^03 

Giddings 295 . 

Gicsc 422 I 

Gilbert 5, 60 

Gilliland 377 1 

Girgonaolm 420 
Goddard 349. 353. 3381. 372 
Goethe 43, 76, 116, 153^. 4°^, 
427. 438 ' 

Goldscheider 8in, 179. 400 
Goldstein 434 
Golgi 203 
Green 104 
Griesingcr 135 
Grimm 273 
Groos 283 
Grunbaum 201 
Guggenbiihl 139 
Guthrie 27on 

Haeckel 122, 282 
Hall i8if. 28of, 30if. 3i6n, 333, 
416 

Haller 75, 84. 99 
HaTiilton 84, 104!, i74n, 262 
Hadimond, B. egOn 
Hammond, J. L. zgSn 
Hammond, W. A. 28n 
Hardwick 35on 


Harter 17^ 2451, 249, 4iof 
Hartley 30!, ' 24, 44!, 49, 
Oof, 64. 97 100, III, i6l,.f» 
169, 184, 195, 2^on, 260, 262, 
277 

Hartman 300 
Hartmann 424? , 

Hartmann, von 48n, 304n, 387 

Hartshome 385 

Harvey 5, 7, 9, 7Sn 

Hatt 380 

Head 396, 399 

Healy 22on, 349, 35i. 372* 

Hegel 44n, 73, nO. 167, 445 
Hcgelmayer gin < 

Hellpach 422 

Helmholtz 71, 84, 05n, 98, loo,'-'* 
123, 146!, lOof, 167, 1781, 206, 
208, 276, 395, 406, 408 
Helaon 427U 
Henle 438 
Henmon 416 
Henning 417, 438 
Henry 18 in 
Henson 150 

Herbert 29, 39, 46!, 95, loof, 
t®3. 157. 285. 192“, I95f. 229, 
235, 279, 408 
Hering 153! 

Herrick zOSn, 398a 
Herring 3500 
Herwig 439 
Heyraans 3660, 381 
Hinshelwood 202 
Hippocrates 33 
Hirschberg 439 
His 203 
liitzig 200 

Hobbes 2, iin, 13!, 25n, 27, 34, 
53n, 60, 97, 161, 250, aOyn, 
274n, 294, 297 
Hobhouse i2zn 
Hoch 333 
Holden 378n 

Huffding 48n, 226!, 233f, 236, 
304“ 

Hofler 431 , 

Hollingworth;} H. L. 262, 379, 
405 

Hollingworth, L. S. 365n, 367n 
Holmes 399 

Holt, Edwin B. 222, 231, 273, 

394 

Holt, Elizabeth B. 380 
HOnigswald 420 
Horsley 20tn 
Horwicz 165 
Howe 137!, i8in 
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Howftll 40511 , ’ 

llmnboldt, ^fbn 55, (x.n, 70 
'!HuU 3H4. 40J 
Humo 23. 27, 40. 43 jf 
Huiilcr 3(14 
Huntington jgOn ' 

Ilussorl 421, 551, 5,5211 
Huxley 122 
Huygens 7111 


Itard 137 


Jaagkr, de 147 
Jaclfson 33 
Jacotwtjfga, 347 
jaederholm 352 
Jaensch, E. R. 437/, 450 
Jaensch. W. 4370, 441 
James jin, 48n, gan, 93, 
iiof, _i66n. i8if, 204?, 


loO, 

223. 


226. ^28, 231, 233, 23S. 247. 


249. 254, 262, 27111, 204 f, 302f, 
3 oy. 3t3ti. 33^1. 34 «- 344 n. 
352. 384. 387. m . 394. 4*14 
Janet 4811, 184, 209, 30411, 314, 
^ 333 . 387, 389 
Jaspers 450!, 453/ 
jastrow 18211, 257 
Jenkins 37811 
Jonniiiga 2<)8n, 337 
Johnson 2OO, 405 
Jones, E, 320, 32H 
Jones, H. K. 36111 
<^ones, M. C. 28311, 28711, 34O11 
Judd 233:, 239 
Jung 328f, 374, 390, 450 


Kant 290, 40f, 50, 53f, 73, 76, 
94f. 99. 1031, 11711, 157, 165, 
*35 

Kaator ssgl, $aj 
Kelly 348 
Kempt i65n, 4oin 
KondaU 400 
Kent I7in, 17611 
Kepler 5, 1811, O7 
ICimndns 2S5n 
ICing 306 

Kirchonsteiner aSsn I 

Kirkpatrick 348 t 

Klages 423 I 

Klinebcrg 36gf | 

rKluver 417, 4340, 4370, 44 7n, 
45on. 454 n 

KoSfka 243, 426, 4*81, 435 1 

KShler 243!, 426f, 429f, 433 


Kdnig 180 

Kr.ifpelin 135, i7of, 331, ,3,2 

4045 

Kf.iaiiagorski 269 
Kl.lllS .|2l> 

Kri'llt'ubt'ig 43of 
KreLsUimor 383,450 
Kioh 437! 

KrontoUl 450, 453 
Krueger 418, 4260, 434!, 4470 
Kiihlnianii 350 

Kiilpo Oiii, 181, 232f, 237f, 257 
420 " 

Kuo 340, 343f 


Ladd 2520, 416 
Ladd-Frankliii 155 
Lamarck 72, 117?, 1640, 357 
Lamprecht 418!, 446 
Landis 3750, 3S4 
Lange, C. G. 2i6f 
Lange, L. 16511 
l^iugtold 384 
jAiugluy 3981', 401 
lAinlor 36911 
l.an/, 452 
J„api<-(iU(i 403 
Uiplaee 681, 1 17, 12811 
Inarotnigiiiere (1311, ajtni^ 
lAirue 381 

l,aHlll6y 269, 27811, 342f, 397f 
Lank 421 

Lavoisier (>.), 77, 140 
Lazanis 133, 289 

l.U JiOll 296f 

Lemiweiiliook 7 

Lcibiiitr. 2, Ilf, 3911, 50, 34, 105, 
115. H>5, 235 
Lcuba 3o8r 
Lfivy- [iruhl 307 
Liubeaull 143!, 291 
Liebig 70, 77 
Lillie 403 
Lindworsky 420 
Liiike 430, 453 
Linnams 7if 

Lipps 180I, 420, 431, 446 
Locke rgf, 25!, 30, 38, 47, 63, 
loi, an, 235, 238, 2679 
Loeb 207n, 337, 393 
Lombroso 3S3 

Lotzc lin, 84, 93, I36f, i6t, 
l6Gn, iggf, 214, 217 
Lubbock 248n 
Lucas 403 

Lucretius 1140, ii7n, 395 
Lyell 117, 121 
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Mach 222, 236. 2^0, 252, 394, 
427. 43 oi 

MacliiavoUi 14! 

Magendio 7811 
Maiebranche 2i7n 
Malinowski 325n 
Maltlius iiQf 
Marbe 237f, ^20 
Marett 289n. 30 in 
Marie 396 
Marro 2Sin 
Maiston 283n 
Marty 431 
Marx 132 
Mateor 269 

Maudslcy 112, 165, 185, 22111 
Maury 3140 
May 383n. 385 
Mayor agSn 
Mayor-Groos 453 
McUougall iin, 56n, ison, 2i9n, 
293f, 298. 337f, 34if. 391, 402n 
Meinong 420, 431 
Melzi 28in 
Mendel 336! 

Merriman 1270, 362 
Merz 66, 80 , i02n, 416 
Mosmor i39f, 145 
Messer 237, 420 

Meumijinn 254, 2S7n, 281, 349, 
352 

Moyer, A. 2980, 333 
Moyer, G. H. 438 
Moynert 204n 

Mill, James 65, 104, loCX, 212 
Mill, J. S. loOn, io8f, 112, 132, 
lOfi, an 443n 
Mitchell 3891 
Moebius 418 
Moede agS, 422 
Montague 231, 394 
Montaigne 53n 
Montgomery 384 
Moore, C. R. 343 
Moore, H. T. i52n, 299, 377! 
Moore, K. C. 284 
Moore, T. V. 242 
More 14 

Morgan i22n, 187, 248!, 

336 

Morgulis 2650 
Moss 37a 
Mosso l86n, 404 
4foutier 39611 
Miihl 388 

Muller, G. E, 9on, 9111, 920, 168, 
181, i97f, 256f, 420 



22gf, 256 
Murchissn 372n 
Murdock 3%i , 

I Muscio 404 

Myers, C. S. 187, 289 
Myers, F. W. H. 480, 220, 304n, 
387 

Myers, G. 258 
Myerson 360 

Natorp 421, 445 
Kelson 421 
Nernst 403 
Keumann 299 

Kewton 2, 5f, 9, 24, 29, 47, 66f, 

153 

Norsworthy 348 
OoBURN 341 

Ogden, C. K. 272n, 403n, 45 in 

Ogden, R, M. 4i7n 

OUen 44, 86 

Orbelli 265f 

Orr 360 

Paracelsus 75, 139 
Paterson 351 
Pavlov 203f 

Pearson 129, r86, 361, 381, 410 

Peckham 342 

Pentschew igSn 

Perkins igsn 

Perky 225 

Perry 394 

Pestalozzi 51, 279, 283 
Peterson 369! 

Pfander 420, 453 
Piaget 284! 

Piferon 396n 
. Pillsbnry 3920 
Pilzecker 199, 256 
I Pinel 34f, 37f, 134, 137 
I Pintner 351 
I PiorkowBki^22 
' Plato isn, 79, 431 
I Pofienbergor 405n 
[ Poppelreuter 199 
I Pratt 309 

Pressey, L. W. 37in, 379! 

, Pressey, S. L. 37in, 379! 

' Preyer 219, 280, 283, 285! 

' Priestley 6g 

Prince, M, 184, 333, 388! 
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Prince, W. P. sKt) 

I’urkinje 71, 43S \i 

Hr^yscKur .j-ij 
I’yle 35511 

Ralston syin 
Rand. 4 1(1 
Rank jayi 
Ratzel 53n, 130 
Ray 71 
Read *i6n 
Reed 2^^D. 

Reid ayfe syf, 64, 103 
Reik 328 

Ribot 112, 184!. 204, 276n 
Richard^ 2 2an. 4510 
Bsbkert 421. 444 
RikUn 328 
Riehl 421 
Rignano 253n 

Rivers 289, 320 , 333!, 3670, 405 
Robertson*! 6n 
Robinson 2560 
Romanes I22n, 187, 249 
Rorschach 450 

Roaanoif 1710, i76n, 300, 390 
Rosa 292 £ 

Roihackor 44311 
Rousseau 50, 5311, 54 . 37 ‘> 
Royor-CoUard 58!, 13211 
Rowe 3(1911 
Rugor 252f, 23G, 276 

SABOaRT 139 
St^Hilaire n8 
Sander 434 
Sapir i72n 
Schiller 39811 
Scliapp 453 
Scholer 420, 4Sii 
Schelling 4 411, Ssf 
Schiel 443a 
Sdiilder 433 
Schieiden 77 
Schmidt 2980 
Schneider i22n, 453 
Schopenhauer 480. ii4n, iG4£, 
167 w 

Schroder 4430 
Schultze 1540 
Schumann 197!, 257, 431 
Schwann 77 
Scott 382 
Scripture 234, 273 
Seguin 137!, 351 
S€lz 243, 420 
Semou 262 
Shand 295n 


\ 


1 


I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 


I 


RUop.ird 34 i£, 405 
Sliertcii 3i|()n 

Sherrington 201, 210, 343, 401! 
Slunn 284 

Sidis 2 2011, 293n, 3S8, 405 
Sighclo 290 
Simim’l 44b 
Simon 3 48 
Skeat 307n 
Sleight 256n 
Smith, A.. 3G 
Smith, S 27on 
Smith, T L. 254 
Smith, W G. 197 
Smith, W. W 374n 
Sommer 171, 176 
Sommermier 3C9 
Spalding 248 
Spearman 353I, 382, 412 
Spencer C5, 108, in, ii3f, 122, 
127, 130, 187, 212, 250, a67n, 
283 

Spinoza lof, nsn 
Spraiigcr 443, 446! 

Starbiick 3oif, 306, 387 
Starr 40in 
SUuidoiimaior 438 
Stciluna 86, 197 
Slom 420 

Stomlhul 133, 289 , 

Stem 257, 273, 284, 349f, 352I, 
357. 3‘)i>. 450 

Slew.irt 2811 
Stone 342!, 345 
Slorcli 453 

Stout 221), 238, 293, 337, 431 
Strong, A. C. 3O8 
Strong, C. A 393 
Strong, E. K, 366 
Stunipf i8q£, 420, 431, 436 
Sully 281 
Sumner 289ni 297 
Swedenborg 40n, I4t, zoy 
Swift 247 
Sydenham 7, 34 

Tainb 183, 272n, 279 
Xarchanofi 373 
Tarde agof 
Taussig 371 
Taylor 364 
Tead 29511 
Teggart zgOa 

Terman 350!, 353, 356, 363. SOSS* 

Th^nard 86 

Thomas agSn 

Thomson, G. 334 

Thomson, J. A. 334 
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Thorndike i27n. zaon, 2<(9f, 254, 
256, 258, 2670, 268, 274n, 282, 
2940. 338^ 353f., 361, 364I 
382 

Thorson 277n 
Thurstone 364. 412 
Tiedemann 279 
Tiffany 13711 
Tilney 345 

Titchener gon, gan, 182, igin, 
224f, 23in, 233n, 2370. 24if. 
268, 395n, 416, 431 
Tolman 3410 
Tours 134 
Tracy, do 6311 
Trautecholdt 170, 329 
Troland 393 
Trotter 295n 
Tachermak 3560 
Tucker 26, logn, an 
Twardowald 420 
Tylor 130!, 300 

UexkOix, von 263n 
Urbantschitach 437£ 

Veblbn 2gsn, 296 
Vier'«rdt 91 
Voelker 384 
Void ;«4n 
Volkmann 91, 2540 
Voltaire Syf 
Vries, de 356n, 357 

Wagner Son 
Waitz 443 

Waldeyer 203, aosn, 401 
Walitzki l7on 
Walker sOga 
Wallace 121 
Ward 187 
Warden 272n, 378 
Warner 3780 
Warren 61 

Washburn 231, 244n, 267, 380 
Watson, G. B. 3310, 383, 3860 
Watson, J. B. lin, 2220, 267f, 
274f, 278, 2851, agSn, 339f, 
345f 

Watt 237!, 272 


Wobb 3^f , 

Weber, E. H, sif 77, 791, 88f, 
103, no, 123.^46, 153, isgfl, 
160, 168, 177, :8o, 189, 406, 

4 ” ^ 

Weber, M. 434 

Weiamann 3^7 

Wells, F. L. 33in, 374, 3780 

Wells, W. R. 389 

Werner 433 

Wernicke 202 


Wertheimer 243, 426!, 433 
Westermarck 297 • 

Wheatstone 93n 
Whitman 342n 
Wiersma 366n, 381 
Wigan 438 
Windelband 421, 444 
Wingfield 388! 

Wirth 422 
Wissler 363 

Witasek 238, 420, 431* 

Witmer 284, 351 
Wfihler 70, 77 
Wolff 29, 445 
Wood 332n 
Woods 356J 
Woodrow 334f 

Woodworth iggn, 22on, 2391, 
23211, 254, 236, 258, 26of, 268f , 
339. 342f. 387- 378f. 41® 
Woolley 287n, 33on 
Wundt 79, gon, 92, 126, 156, 
i59n, i6of, 1767, 1831, igof, 
Z06, 208, 2 io£, 224, za<f, 

232f, 237/, 240f, 289, 329, 375i 
395, 406, 418, 420, 436, 446 


Ybekes 22on, afisn, 267, 342, 

350, 3S1 

Yeung 370 
Young, K. 297n 
Young, T. 71, 76, 149, i3on 
Yule 410 

Zbuony 266 
Zeman 43^ 

Ziehen 166, 185, 418, 420 
Znaniecki 297 
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Abnormal Psychology. See 
I’aycluatjy. 

Act Psychology 235! 
Action'l'hoory 229! 

Active J^jcitalion 1 92. 25S 
Adaptation. Sensory X53 
ffiological n.jf, iiyf, i6.(, 

,3t9, 

jCclolosccnce 2S2, 302, 323, 3631. 
380, 4^0 

.flislhetics 73, 93f. i8of. 380 
Afioctive Pi'ocesses 251, 2530, 
268, 39'^- See also Emotion 
and Fooling. 

Ago, Induenco of, on Mental 
'Craihs 2.57:1. 302! 

Ambivaloiica 325 
Amnesia. See Aphasia ami Dis- 
social ion. 

Anatomy, Comparative 71! 
Animal Mngneiiwii !<|of, 185 

Paj'ohology 0, 122, 187I, 

202, 244, 248I, 203!, a7of, 278, 
33<'f. 3-1 -if. .378 

Spirits gf 

Animistn 130!, 300 f, 391 
Airthropology 53f, 130!, 289, 

297, 300f, 3a0f, 32.|f, 370 
Anadety Neurosis 325 
Apes 201, 2<i<i, 232n 
Apha.sia gS, 202, 262, 390 
Apperception i2f, aif, 49f, 165!. 

235, See also Perception, 
Applied Psychology 37XX, 418, 
422 

Association. See Learning. 
Habit, Memory, Association- 
ism, etc, 

by Contiguity ig, 25, 60, 

108, 199, 26of, 3ofa 

by Contrast 26, 60, 108 

by Similarity 19, 25I. 60, 

108, 199, 287n, 307n, 353 

Controlled 19, I76f, 347. 

See also Mental Set and 
Association-test. 

— Free 19. 3i2f, 318, 347 

Laws of i8f, 25f, 46, 6of, 

108. 169 

Secondary Laws of 6of, igS 


Associatioiiism tSf, a.^f. 37t. 

59[, io()f, tSoJ, 2(j2, 27711, 432 
A.asociatiou-test I25f, i68f, i7Sf, 
237I. 328f. 374. '378f 
Association- typo 32(1, 378n 

^ Attention 47!, 54, lo^i, 165!, 

234. 339, 253n, 258n 

Span of 3tn, 174 

Attitude 12, 232f, 238!, 253, 257, 
30t), 309. 44 7f 

I Audition. Sec Hearing. 

Aufgabc 238f. Sec also Mental 
Set. 

Automatic H'riling jSSi 
Autonoune Nervous System. See 
Nervou.s Sy.stcni, Autonomic. 

' Auto-.suggesUou 144 

I 

I Hackwari) A.ssc)Piiition lOOfr 
Ueliaviourism 132, 2(131, 339!, 

I -IH'I ^ 

1 Ihrlh-lt.iuma 328 

Jhology 7, 32t, 7of. Sen also 
I’liysiology, Mniliciue, and 
I'lviilulioii, Organic 
Hli)()tl-pres.suiv 375! 

Hraln. Sue Nervou.s System. 
Central, and Cortical Local- 
ixation. 


Capacitibs 339. See also Special 
Abilities. 

Censorship 315I 

Central Nervous System. See 
Nervous System, Central. 

Character. Sec Personality. 

Character-reading 383!. See also 
Phrenology. 

Child Psychology 182, 2791. 3°i. 
313, 32 if, 3791, 4391- See also 
Education. 

Chronaxy 403! 

Qiniate agfa ^ 

Clinical Psychiatry 171, 334. See" 
also Psychiatry. 

Clinics, Psychological 284!, 334, 
386 

Co-conscious 388 
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Cognition 39i, 54. 221 f- 229. 23if. 
399t. See also Perception and 
Epistemology. 

Colour 7T, 76, 1341, r49f: 153!, 
206 

Commercial Revolution 4. 13, 


35. 38 

Compensation (in Psycho- 
analysis) 300, 332 
*^lpmpletion-test 347! 

Complex 322, 329. 332 
Compulsions 313!. 3251 
Conation 229, 293!, 338. See 


also Will. 

Conditioned Response 113, 264f, 
287, 307. 338. 34of 

Conflict 47f, 3iof 

Consciousness 9, I2f, 22f, 32!, 
47f, loif, 209I, 22if. 238, 263, 
267. 392f, 423f. See also 

Attention, Introspection, 
Mind-body Problem, and 
Unconscious. 

Unity ol. See Unity of 

Consciousucus. 

Consonance. See Harmony. 

Contiguity, Association by. See 
AssurfatArii by Ccntdi^ftiiy. 

Contrast, Association by. See 
Association by Contrast. 

Conversion llystoria. See 
Hysteria. 

Cortical Localization gyf, 20of, 
395f 

Creative Syntliesis 166, 435 

Cretinism 138! 

Criminalism 35!, 124, 372, 383! 

Crowds 2gof, 341 

Curiosity 3240 

Cutaneous Senses. See Touch, 
Pain, and Temperature-senses. 


Darwinism. See Evolution, 

Organic. 

Defence-mechanisms 320 

Deliquency. See Criminalism. 

Dementia Praecox 171, 331, 333, 
360, 367 

Depression. See Manic- 

depressive Psychosis. 

" Descriptive ” Psychology 445! 

Determining Tendencies 239, 

• See also Aufgabt and 

Mental Set. 

Developmental Psychology 434!. 
See also Genetic Method and 
Child Psychology. 


Dentrality 286 

, “ Diminislihig Ret'ucns “ 194 

, .,^.2451, 249!, 4iif ■ 

Discrimination 80 f, 148, jeof 
2651, 270! 

I Dissociatioa 184, 209. 30 h qtj 
, ^ 387f. 4i8f ; , ' 

I Distraction 264, 377 

Drainage-theories 204f, 4929 
Drawing 285 
Dreams 285, 314! 

Drive. See Instinct and 
Motivation. 

Drugs, Effects of lyof, 402! 

^405 

Dualism, Psychophysic^ lof. 

97. 223. 39if 
Duplicity Theory 1540 
Dynamogenesis 186 


Economics 16, san, lojtf, 132!, 
294. 2 q 6, 341 
Education 5of, 279! 
Educational Psychology 282. 
See also Education, Learning, 
etc. 

Ego yr4-, S'iTa, jjz. See Sfso 
Self. 

Eidetic Phenomena 437! 
Emotion ii, O2, 157, i63{, 186, 
285!, 302f, 3iof, 338, 34of. 
373f. 399f 

Expression of 122, 157, 

373f. 384 

James-Lange Theory of 

214! 

Measurement of 373! 

Empathy i8of 

Empiricism 4!, I3f, 30!, 39n, 
43f. 57. 418, 432 
Employment Psychology 372 
Encephalitis 399 
Endocrines. See Glands, En- 
docrine. 

Epipbenomenalism i22n 
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